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INTRODUCTION 


I T is early morning on the summit of East Cape, the 
steep headland that forms the eastern extremity of 
Siberia. 

The first snow has already settled on the heights, giving 
one’s thoughts the first cool touch of auttimn. The air is 
keen and clear; not a breeze ruffles the waters of Braing 
Strait, where the pack ice gUdes slowly northward with 
the current. 

The landscape has a calm grandeiu all its own ; far away 
in the sun-haze of the horizon rises Great Diomede Island, 
here forming the boundary between America and Asia. 

From where I stand, I look from one continent to 
another; for beyond Great Diomede lies, like a bank of 
blue fog, another island, the Little Diomede, which belongs 
to Alaska. 

All before me lies bathed in the strong light of sun and 
sea, forming a dazzling contrast to the land behind me. 
Here lies the flat, marshy tundra, apparently a land of 
dead monotony, but in reality a plain-realm, with the life 
of the plain in game and sounds; a lowland which, un- 
broken by any range of lulls, extends through a world of 
rivers and lakes to places with a distant ring, to the 
Lena Delta, and, farther, farther on, beyond Cape 
Chelyushkin, to regions that lie not far from my own land. 

At the foot of the hill I have just ascended I see a crowd 
of Tchukdhi women on foot, dressed in skins of curious 
cut; they have on their backs bags made of reindeer skin 
which they are filling with berries and herbs. They fit, 
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as an item of detail, so picturesquely into the great expanse 
that I continue to gaze at them until they are lost to sight 
among the green slopes of the valley. 

On a narrow spit of land, with pack ice to the one side 
and the smooth waters of the lagoon on the other, lies the 
village or township of Wahlen. It is only now beginning 
to wake; and one by one the cooking-fires are lighted in the 
dome-shaped tents of walrus hide. 

Not far from the coast town, clearly silhouetted on the 
skyline, a flock of tame reindeer move slowly along the 
crest of a hill, nibbling the moss as they go, while herds- 
men, uttering quaint far-sounding cries, surround them 
and drive them down to the new feeding grounds. 

To all these people, this is an ordinary day, a part of 
their everyday life; to me, an adventure in which I hardly 
dare believe. For this landscape and these people mean, 
to me, that I am in Siberia, west of the last Eskimo tribe, 
and that the Expedition has now been carried to its close. 

The height on which I stand, and the pure air which 
surrounds me, give me a wide outlook, and I see our 
sledge tracks in the white snow out over the edge of the 
earth’s circumference, through the uttermost lands of 
men to the North. I see, as in a mirage, the thousand 
little native villages which gave substance to the journey. 
And I am filled with a great joy; we have met the great 
adventture which always awaits him who knows how to 
grasp it, and that adventure was made up of all our mani- 
fold experiences among the most remarkable people in the 
world! 

Slowly we have worked our way forward by unbeatm 
tracks, and everywhere we have increased our knowledge. 

How long have those sledge journeys been? — counting 
our road straight ahead together mth the side excursions 
up inland and out over frozen seas, now hunting game, 
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and now seeking out some isolated and remote people? 
Say, 20,000 miles; more or less, — ^nearly the circum- 
ference of the earth. Yet how little that matters, for it 
was not the distances that meant anything to us! Gne 
forgets to count miles after three and a half years of 
constant go, go, go, — and tries only to keep in mind the 
accumulating experiences. 

In my joy in having been permitted to take this long 
sledge journey, my thoughts turn involuntarily to a 
contrasting enterprise ending also in Alaska, where last 
Spring, people were awaiting the visit of daring aviators 
from the other side of the globe. And from my heart I 
bless the fate that allowed me to be bom at a time when 
Arctic exploration by dog sledge was not yet a thing of 
the past. In this sudden retrospect, kindled by the great 
backward view from East Cape, indeed, I bless the whole 
journey, forgetting hard^p and chance misfortune by 
the way, in the exultation I feel in the successful con- 
clusion of a high adventure! 

A calmer and more deliberate mental review of that long 
journey brings almost as much regret as pleasure. For 
I find that to tell of my observations on the trip, in a book 
of proper length, compels me to omit more than I can in- 
clude; and, often, things of great interest. 

Particularly painful is it to leave out a statemait erf the 
accomplishments of my associates on the Expedition. 
At the beginning I was merely the leader of a whole group, 
which included some Danish scientists of note. During 
the first year, we worked together out of a base on the 
eastern coast of Canada, going out in small parties to 
various stations, and returning from time to time to 
collate our material. Our work bad mainly to do with 
ethnography; my associates were concerned also with 
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archeology, geology, botany and cartography. They did 
notable work in mapping territory known before only m 
a vague way. We did much excavating in ruins of former 
Eskimo cultures. The work of my colleagues in this 
field, especially, contributed much to knowledge of the 
past. Full reports of their findings have been published 
in books, monographs, and papers under their own names 
before learned societies. This allusion here must stand 
as the chief acknowledgment, in the present book, of their 
work. They enter hereafter only in passing. 

For, here, I am constrained by limitations of subject to 
confine myself to a portion of the material I gathered 
personally, both while I was with them, and later, when I 
set out on my visit alone to all the tribes of Arctic North 
America. 

It was my privilege, as one bom in Greenland, and 
speaking the Eskimo language as my native tongue, to 
know these people in an intimate way. My life’s course 
led inevitably toward Arctic exploration, for my father, 
a missionary among the Eskimos, married one who was 
proud of some portion of Eskimo blood. From the very 
nature of things, I was endowed with attributes for Polar 
work which outlanders have to acquire through painful 
experience. My playmates were native Greenlanders; 
from the earliest boyhood I played and worked with the 
hunters, so that even the hardships of the most strenuous 
sledge-trips became pleasant routine for me. 

I was eight years old when I drove my own team of dogs, 
and at ten I had a rifle of my own. No wonder, therefore, 
that the expeditions of later years were like happy con- 
tinuations of the experiences of my childhood and youth. 

Later, when I became aware of the interest which the 
culture and history of the Eskimo hold for scioice, I was 
able to spend eighteen years in Greenland again, la3dng 
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down the foundation, by the long study of one tribe, for a 
more comprehensive study of all the tribes. 

In 1902, I began my active ethnographical and geo- 
graphical work with the Eskimos, which has continued 
pretty steadily since. In 1910 I established, in 
collaboration with M. Ib Nyeboe, a station for tradmg 
and for study in North Greenland, and to it I gave the 
name of “Thule,” because it was the most northerly post 
ia the world, — ^literally, the Ultima Thule. This became 
the base of my subsequent expeditions, four major efforts 
in tai years, and aU called “Thule Expeditions.” 

By 1920 I had completed my program of work in 
Greenland, and the time had come to attack the great 
primary problem of the origin of the Eskimo race. The 
latter enterprise took definite shape in the summer of 1921, 
in the organization of an expedition which went from 
Greenland all the way to the Pacific. At the beginning 
we worked from a headquarters on Danish Island, west of 
BafiSnland, excavating among the ruins of a former 
Eskimo civilization, and stud3mig the primitive inland 
Eskimo of what are known as the Barren Grounds. 

Later, with two Eskimo companions, I travelled by dog 
sledge clear across the continent to the Bering Sea. I 
visited all the tribes on the way, living on the country, and 
sharing the life of the people. What I observed on that 
trip constitutes my story. 

The Eskimo is the hero of this book. His history, his 
presort culture, his daily hardships, and his spiritual life 
constitute the theme and the narrative. Only in form of 
telling, and as a means of binding together the various 
incidents is it even a record of my long trip by dog sledge. 
Whatever is merely personal in my adventures must be cut 
out, along with the record of the scientific achievements 
of my associates. 
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Even the Eskimo will suffer some omissions, — for it is 
obvious that only a portion of the story can be told, when 
the selection has to be made from thirty note-books, and 
20,000 items of illustrative material. 

Yet I think it due my companions, before so summarily 
disposing of them, to point out that the first year of joint 
effort with them helped greatly to shape my own work 
and to spur me to enthusiasm sufficient to carry over the 
long pull alone. In enumerating the rest of the party, I 
am in one sense naming co-authors. 

With me, then, were Peter Preuchen, cartographer and 
naturalist; Therkel Mathiassen, archeologist and carto- 
grapher; Kaj Birket-Smith, ethnographer and geographer; 
Helge Bangsted, scientific assistant; Jacob Olsen, assistant 
and interpreter; and Peder Pedersen, Captain of the 
Expedition’s motor schooner, Sea-King. 

The official title of the Expedition was: “The Fifth 
Thule Expedition, — Danish Ethnographical Expedition 
to Arctic North America, 1921-24.” 

It was honored by the patronage of King Christian X. 
of Denmark, and advised by a committee consisting of 
M. Ib Nyeboe, chairman, and Chr. Erichssen, Col. J. P. 
Koch, Professors 0 . B. Boeggild, Ad Jensen, C. H. Osten- 
fdd, of Copenhagen University, and Th. Thomsen, In- 
spector of the National Museum at Copenhagen. 

Hardly less important to the comfort and success of the 
Expedition than the work of these scientists was the 
contribution of our Eskimo assistants from Greenland, 
and those we added locally from time to time. We 
brought with us Iggianguaq and his wife, Anarulunguaq; 
Arqioq and his wife Anaranguaq; Nasaitordluarsuk, 
herdnafter known as “Bosun,” together with his wife, 
Aqatsaq; and finally, a young man, known as Miteq, — a 
cousin of Anarulunguaq. 
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Iggianguaq died of influenza after we were far from 
home, and his wife continued with me to the end of the 
long trip, along with Miteq. It was her duty, as that of 
the other women, to keep the fur clothing mended, to 
cook, and, on the journey, to help drive the dogs. The 
men drove, hunted food for men and dogs, and built snow 
huts wherever we set up new camps. 

Anarulunguaq is the first Eskimo woman to travel 
widely, and along with Miteq, the only one to visit all the 
tribes of her kinsmen. She has received a medal from the 
King of Denmark for her fine work. Afto- the first year, I 
struck out with one team of dogs and these two E skimo s 
for the trip across to Nome. Considering the rigors they 
endured, I don’t know which is the more remarkable, 
that I came through the three and a half years with the 
same team of dogs, or with the same Eskimos. Surely, 
however, it is no mere sentimraital gesttue to point out 
that they had a bigger ^are in the outcome of the trip 
than I have space to show. 

One omission likely to be welcomed, at least by the 
reader, is the almost total excision of theories about the 
origins of the Eridmos. This bdng one of the chief 
assignments of our resear^ I ihink it a mark of strict 
Hterary discipline to have succeeded in keeping it so 
nearly completely out of the story, — at least in the 
manner approved by scientists. As an outlet to sup- 
pressed dogmatizing, therefore, I am going to make a 
compact little statement, at this point, of some of our 
conclusions, and hereafter allow the facts to point to their 
own conclusions. 

The E skimo s are widely scattered from Greenland to 
Siberia, along the Arctic Circle, about one-third of the 
way around the globe. They total in all no more than 
33,000 souls, which represents, perhaps, the outside 
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ntimber of persons who can gain their livelihood by hunt- 
ing in a country so forbidding. They have a wide range 
in following the seasonal movement of game, but in so vast 
a territory the different tribes are scattered and isolated 
from each other. Good evidence leads us to believe 
that a period of at least 1500 years has elapsed since the 
various tribes broke off from one original stock. 

In so prolonged a separation, it would be natural for 
the language and traditions of the various tribes to have 
lost all homogeneity. Yet the remarkable thing I found 
was that my Greenland dialect served to get me into 
complete understanding with all the tribes. Two great 
divisions appeared io the customs, — a land culture and a 
coastal culture. The most primitive Eskimos, a nomadic 
tribe who lived in the interior and hunted caribou, had 
almost no knowledge of the sea, and their customs and 
tabus were limited accordingly. Nothing in their tradi- 
tions or implements indicated that they had ever been 
acquainted with marine pursuits. But the folklore of 
the sea-people, in addition to being unique in its references 
to ocean life, was in many other respects identical with 
that of the tribes that had never been down to sea. The 
conclusion was inevitable that originally all the Eskimos 
were land hunters, and that a portion of them later turned 
to hunting sea-mammals. The latter people retained all 
their old vocabulary and myths, and added thereto a 
nomenclature and a folklore growing out of their experi- 
ence on the water. 

As for what happened before that, in the remote past, 
the theory I came to accept was that long, long ago, the 
Eskimos and the Indians were of common root. But 
different conditions developed different customs, to such 
a degree that now there seems to be no resemblance 
between the Indians and the Eskimos. But the hke- 
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nesses are there, not obvious to the ■wa3rfarer, but 
sufSdently plain to the microscopic eye of the sdentist. 

The aboriginal Eskimos developed a special culture 
around the big rivers and lakes of the northernmost part 
of Canada. From here, they moved do-wn to the coast, 
either because they were driven by hostile tribes or 
because they had to follow the caribou in their migrations. 
They developed the first phases of a coastal culture at the 
Arctic Coast of Canada, most probably between Coro- 
nation Gulf and the Magnetic North Pole. 

From here they wandered over to Labrador, Baffin- 
land, and Greenland, to the east, and westward, reached 
Alaska and the Bering Sea. Around the Bering, with 
its abundance of sea-animals, they had their Golden Age, 
as a coastal people. 

From here a new migration took place, for what reason 
we cannot know, but this time from the West to the East, 
and here we find the explanation for all the ruins of 
permanent winter houses we discovered along the Arctic 
Coast between Greenland and Alaska. The present 
Eskimos do not construct such houses, whidb were buht in 
rather recent times by people known as the Tunit. The 
Greenlanders, however, do, and they are undoubtedly 
the original Tunit. 

During all these years of migration, some tribes kept 
to their old places in the interior, which explains why we 
were able to find aboriginal Eskimos in the Barren 
Grotmds. These facts, together, explain why the spiritual 
culture exhibited a certain continuity between all the 
tribes. 

The foregoing was the theory advanced by Prof. H. P. 
Steensby, of the University of Copenhagen, and all of our 
researches lent support to it. 

There is another general theory with regard to the 
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Eskimos which has but slight relation to the question of 
American origins, for it goes back to much more ancient 
times, — ^not less than 25,000 years ago. This theory 
traces the Eskimo back to a time when our own ancestors 
of the Glacial Period lived under similar arctic conditions, 
and, prestunably, resembled the Eskimo of today. All 
remains of the material culture of the Glacial, or Stone 
Age are exactly comparable with that of the Arctic 
dwellers, and the theory assumes that a similar spiritual 
resemblance can be inferred. This grows naturally out of 
the discovery that the Eskimos, intimately studied, are 
much more spiritual-minded, much more intelligent, much 
more likeable than the average man has been led to expect. 
They prove to be human beings just like ourselves, — ^so 
like, indeed, that we cannot avoid drawing them into the 
fold, and sa3nng, “These people belong to our race!” 

For they do, certainly, react to the suffering, the 
sacrifices, the hardships and the mysteries of evil which 
they face, much as we do. Their philosophy, even when 
untouched by any influences of civilization, has many 
curiously modem slants, including such ideas as 
auto-suggestion, spirit seances, and cataleptcy. Their 
poetry has many resemblances to ours, their religion and 
folklore often resemble, even in phrasing, as well as in 
content, our earlier religious literature. 

Some archeologists have made bold to assert that the 
Eskimos are surviving remnants of the Stone Age we 
know, and are, therefore, our contemporary ancestors. 
We don’t have to go so far to claim kinship with them, 
however, for we recognize them as brothers. 

. I believe that the following pages will bear out this 
statement. Even so, I do not dare to feel that the whole 
story of the Eskimo, or his whole appeal to our sympathies 
will be fotmd here. 




Headquarters of the Expedition on Dane Island. As soon as the snow had formed in good firm drifts round the wooden house, we laid a covering of 
thick snow blocks over all. A whole system of snow huts was also built close by, to serve as sheds and store rooms. 
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I have not sounded all the depths. One can never 
finish exploring a people. 

The Expedition started from Copenhagen on the 17th 
of June, 1921, and proceeded via Greenland, in order to 
pick up additional members of the party, and arctic 
equipment. The vessel employed was one built especially 
for the trip, — the schooner Sea-King, of something over 
100 tons. 

Since the scientific members of the Expedition would 
be so occupied with their tadcs that they would hardly 
have time for hunting, and procuring food for the dogs, 
this important task was to be entrusted to the Green- 
landers from Thule, who are at once skilful travellers 
and notable hunters. 

After a favorable passage across the dreaded and ice- 
filled Melville Bay, we arrived at Thule on the 3rd of 
August, and engaged our native assistants. Leaving 
Greenland through Fox Channel in mid-Sqjtember, 
fordng a passage through heavy ice around to the north 
of Southampton Island, we found a harbor on a little, 
unknown and uninhabited island. A whole month 
was spent in building a house for our winta: quarters, — ^we 
called it the “Blow-hole,” by reason of the prevalent 
winds — and in sledge trips in various directions with a 
view to ascertaining our position. Our observations gave 
this as 65° 54' N, 85° 50' W, but the old maps were so 
inadequate that we could not at first mark the locality on 
any existing chart. 

The place was afterward called Danish Island. Here 
in a stalling valley opening seaward upon a shelving 
beach, and landward, sheltered by a great crescent of 
guardian hills, we erected what was to be our home for 
months to come. 
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Scarcely were we ashore when, we found fresh bear 
tracks in the sand immediately below the location we had 
chosen for our home. On our first brief reconnaissance to 
the top of a neighboring hill, we encountered a hare 
so amazingly tame that we were tempted actually to 
essay his capture with our bare hands. Soon afterward 
we spied a lonely caribou who at once was all curiosity 
and came running toward us to investigate these strange 
visitors. The confidence of the game showed well enough 
how little disturbed the region had been. Never before 
had I encountered from animals such a friendly greetmg. 

From the top of the hills we had a fine view of a neigh- 
boring fjord, and out in the open water were seen glistening 
dark backs of walrus curving along the surface as they 
fed. Such was our first impression of this new country, 
truly a land hospitable in its promise of game. 

By October, the ground was covered with snow, and a 
narrow channel behind the house frozen over. The first 
thing now was to get into touch with the nearest natives 
as soon as possible; but as the mouth of Gore Bay was 
open water we were unable to travel far, and by the end 
of October all we had found was a few old cairns and rough 
stone shelters built by the Eskimo of earlier days for the 
purpose of caribou hunting with bow and arrow. The 
first meeting with the Eskimos of the new world was 
yet before us. 
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ACROSS ARCTIC AMERICA 

CHAPTER 1 

OLD FRIENDS IN NEW SKINS 

I HAD halt^ to thaw my frozen cheeks wh«a a 
sotmd and a sudden movement among the dogs 
made me start. 

There could be no mistake as to the sound, — it 
was a shot. I glanced round along the way we had 
come, fancying for a moment that it might be the 
party behind signalling for assistance; but I saw 
them coming along in fine style. Then I turned to 
look ahead. 

I had often imagin ed the first meeting with the 
Eskimos of the American Continent, and wondered 
what it would be like. With a calmness that sur- 
prised myself, I realized that it had come. 

Three or four miles ahead a line of black objects 
stood out against the ice of the fjord. I got out 
my glass; it might, after all, be only a reef of rock. 
But the glass showed plainly: a whole line of dedges 
with their teams, halted to watch the Ixaveller ap- 
proaching from the South. One man detached him- 
self from the party and came running across the ice 
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in a direction that would bring him athwart my 
course. Evid^tly, they intended to stop me, 
whether I would or no. From time to time, a shot 
was fired by the party with the sledges. 

Whether the shots fibred and the messenger hurry- 
ing toward me with his harpoon were evidence or 
not of hostile intent, I did not stop to think. These 
were the men I had come so far to seek from Den- 
mark and from my familiar haunts in Greenland. 
Without waiting for my companions to come up, 
I sprang to the sledge, and urged on the dogs, point- 
ing out the runner as one would a quarry in the chase. 
The beasts made straight for him, tearing along at 
top speed. When we came up with him, their ex- 
citement increased; his ciothes were of unfamiliar 
cut, the very smell of him was strange to them; and 
his antics in endeavoring to avoid their twelve gaping 
maws only made them worse. 

“Stand still!” I cried; and, taking a fl3dng leap 
out among the dogs, embraced the stranger aft^ 
the Eskimo fashion. At this evidence of Midship 
the animals were quiet in a moment, and sneaked 
off diamefacedly bdnnd the sledge. 

I had yelled at the dogs in the language of the 
Greenland Eskimo. And, from the expression of the 
stranger’s face, in a flash I realized that he had 
understood what I said. 

He was a tall, well-built fellow, with face and hair 
covered with rime, and large, gleaming white teeth 
diowing, as he stood smiling and gasping, still breath- 
less with exertion and excitement. It had all ccane 
about in a moment, — and here we were! 
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As soon as my comrades bdaind had come within 
hail, we moved on toward the party ahead, who 
had been watching us all the time. Our new friend 
informed me that his name was Papik and that he 
had come from the neighborhood of Lyon Inlet, — 
the next large inlet to the North of our recently 
established headquarters camp on Danish Island. 
There was not time for much talk, before we came 
up with the others; and I was anxious this time to 
check the dogs before they became too ^dted. As 
we approached, the men came out to meet us, the 
women and children remaining with the sledges. 

These men, then, were the Akilinermiut, — the 
“men from behind the Great Sea,” of whom I had 
heard in my earliest youth in Greoiland, when I 
first began to study the Eskimo legends. The meet- 
ing could hardly be mccre effectively staged; a whole 
caravan of them suddenly appearing out of the d^ert 
of ice, men, women and children, dressed up in their 
fantastic costumes, like living illustrations of the 
Greenland stories of the famous “inland-dwellers.” 
They were clad throughout in caribcm ddn; the fine 
short haired animats shot in the early autumn. The 
women wore great fur hoods and long, flapping “coat- 
tails” f flU iTig down over the breedies back and 
front. The curious dress of the men was as if de- 
signed especially for running; cut short in front, but 
with a long tail out bdiind. All was so unlike the 
fashions I had previously met with that I fdt myself 
transported to another age; an age of legends of the 
past, yet with abundant promise for the future, so 
far as my own task of comparing the various tribes 
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of Eskimos was concerned. I was delighted to find 
that the difference in language was so slight that 
we had not the least difficulty in understanding one 
another. Indeed, they took us at first for tribes- 
men of kindred race from somewhere up in Baffin 
Island. 

So far as I thought they would understand, I 
explained our purposes to my new friends. The 
white men, Peter Freuchen and myself, were part 
of a larger party who had come out of the white 
man’s country to study all the tribes of the Esldmo, 
— ^how they lived, what language they talked, how 
they hunted, how they amused themselves, what 
things they feared, and believed about the future 
life — every manner of thing. We were going to buy 
and carry back to our own cotmtry souvenirs of the 
daily life of the Esldmo, in order that the white man 
might better understand, from these objects, the 
different way the people of the northern ice country 
had to live. And we were going to make maps and 
pictures of parts of this country in which no white 
man had ever been. 

I introduced, then, my Eskimo companion (Bosun) , 
— a man from Greenland who was almost as strange 
to the Atdlinermiut as I. He had come along to 
hunt and to drive sledges, and do other work for 
the white man, while we gave our time to these 
studies. 

My new friends were greatly pleased and im- 
pressed. They had just set out for their autumn 
camp up country at the back of Lyon Inlet, taking 
with them all their worldly goods. Being, however, 
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like Es kim os genially, creatures of the mom^t, 
they at once abandoned the journey on meeting us, 
and we decided to set off aU together for some big 
snowdrifts close at hand, where we could build snow 
huts and celebrate the meeting. 

Accustomed as we were ourselves to making snow 
huts, we were astonished at the ease and rapidity 
with which these natives worked. The Cape York 
Eskimos, in Greenland, redcon two men to the task 
of erecting a hut ; one cutting the blocks and handing 
them to the other, who builds them up. Here, 
however, it was a one-man job; the builder starts 
with a few cuts in the drift where he propc«es to 
site his house, and then proceeds to slice out the 
blocks and lay them in place, all with a speed that 
left us staring open-mouthed. Meantime one of 
the women brought out a remarkable type of snow- 
shovel, with an extra handle on the blade, or business 
end, and strewed a layer of fine snow over the wall 
as it rose, thus caulking any chinis or crevices, and 
making all thoroughly weather-proof. Two technical 
points whidi particularly impressed our Cape York 
man, as an expert, were firstly the way these men 
managed to build with loose snow — some degree of 
firmness being generally considered essential — and 
further, the very sUght arch of the roof, which has 
ordinarily to be domed pretty roundly for the blodffl 
to hold, whereas here, it was almost flat. In less 
than three quarters of an hour, three large huts 
were ready for occupation; then, while the finishing 
touches were given to the interior, the blubber lamps 
were lighted and the whole made warm and cosy. 
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I and my two companions distributed ourselves 
among the three huts, so as to make the most of our 
new acquaintances. Caribou meat was put on to 
boh; but we found also, that our hosts had both tea 
and flour among their stores, which they had pur- 
chased from a white man down at Repulse Bay, not 
far from the camp. This was news of importance 
to us, for it meant we might have a chance of sending 
letters home in the spring. 

In the course of the meal, I obtained some valuable 
information as to the neighborhood and neighbors. 
There were native villages, it appeared, in almost 
every direction round about our headquarters. They 
were not numerous, but the more interesting in their 
varied composition. There were the Igdlulik from 
Fury and Hecla Strait, the Aivilik between Repulse 
Bay and Lyon Inlet, and a party of Netsilik from 
the region of the North-west Passage. Only half 
a day's journey from the camp there was a family 
from Ponds Inlet, on the north coast of Baffin Land. 

Conversation was for the most part general, as 
it mostly is on first acquaintance. Speaking the 
same tongue, however, we were not regarded , alto- 
gether as strangers, and I was able even to touch on 
questions of religion. And I soon learned that these 
people, despite their tea and flour and incipient 
enamel-ware culture, were, as regards thdff view of 
life and habit of thought, still but little changed 
from their ancestors of ages past. 

Plainly, here was work for us in plenty, and an 
interesting task it promised to be. We had, more- 
over, been wdl received, and I anticipated little 
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difficulty in gathering information. First of all, how- 
ever, we must go on to sedr the nearest Hudson’s 
Bay Company station, and find out whether there 
really would be any opportunity of postal communi- 
cation in the spring. 

We started accordingly, on the following morning. 
On the 5th of December, while it was stiU daylight, 
we reached the spot where, according to the Eskimo 
accounts, the white man had his quarters. At the 
base of a little creek, behind huge piles of twisted 
and tumbled ice, stood a modest looking building, 
dark against the colony of aaow huts which sur- 
rounded it. This, we found, was the extreme ad- 
vanced post of the Hudson’s Bay Company of 
Adventurers, one of the oldest and greatest trading 
companies in the world. 

We had hardly drawn up in front of the house 
before the station manager, Captain Cleveland, came 
out and greeted us with the most cordial wdcome. 
He proved, also, to be a ronarkably quick and 
effident cook, and had a meal ready for us in no 
time; a steaming dish of juicy caribou steaks and a 
Californian bouquet of mnned fruit in all varieties. 

George Washington Cleveland was an old whaler 
who had been stranded on the coast here over a 
generation bdore, and made himself so comfortable 
among the Eskimos that he had never been able to 
tear himself away. Neyerthdess, he was more of 
an American than one would expect from his isolated 
life, and was proud erf having been bean on the very 
diore where the Mayflower had first landed. He 
had been through all manner of adv«itures, but 
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neither shipwreck nor starvation, not to speak of 
the other forms of adversity that had fallen to his 
lot, could sour his cheery temper or impair his steady, 
seaman-like assurance of manner. 

We knew really very little about this arctic region 
of Canada, and Captain Cleveland’s information was 
most valuable to us later on. We learned now tihat 
one of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s schooners, com- 
manded by a French Canadian, Captain Jean Ber- 
thie, was wintering at Wager Bay, five da37s’ journey 
farther to the south. There was a chance that we 
might be able to send letters home in the course of 
the winter by this route, and it was at once decided 
that Freuchen should set out for the spot and bring 
back news. 

There was a dance that evening, to celebrate the 
visitors’ arrival. The Eskimo men and women had 
learned, from the whalers, American country dances. 
Music was provided by the inevitable gramophone 
which seems to follow on the heels of the white rnan 
to most parts of the world. And the women were 
decked out in ball dresses hastily contrived for the 
occasion from material supplied by Captain Cleve- 
land. 

Later on, we made a rotmd of the huts, which were 
refreshingly cod after the heat of the ballroom. We 
were anxious to get more information as to the 
country round, but being unacquainted witk the 
i^dmo names of places near, we could only go by 
the old English maps, and were rather at a deadlock 
when aid arrived frorn an unexpected quarter. An 
old fdlow with a long white beard, and eyes red- 
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dened with the strain of many a blizzard, revealed 
himself as a geographical expert. 

We brought out paper and pencil, and to my as- 
tonishment, this “savage” drew, without hesitation, 
a map of the coastline for a distance of some hundreds 
of miles, from Repulse Bay right up to Baffin Land. 
The map completed, he told me all the Eskimo place 
names, and at last we are able to get a real idea as 
to the population of the district and the position of 
the settlements. I was elated here to note that the 
majority of these names; Naujarmiut, Pitorq^miut, 
Nagssugtormiut and many others, were identical 
with some of the familiar place names from that part 
of Greenland where I was bom. And when I began 
teUing of the Greenland folk tales to the company 
here, it turned out that they knew them already; 
and were, moreover, themselves astonished to find 
that a stranger should be acquainted with what they 
regarded as their own particular legends. 

I was looking forward to closer acquaintance with 
these people and their history and traditions; Ival- 
uari^'uk, who had drawn the map, wouH, I f<M?^w, 
be particularly useful as a source of information. 
But we could not now remain longer than the cne 
whole day, and on the 7th of December, we took 
leave of our new friends, Freudien going down as 
arranged to m^t Captain Berthie at Wager Bay, 
while Bosun and I drove back to our winter quarters. 
Mter passing Haviland Bay, however, we came upon 
some old sledge tradks, and decided to follow and 
see whither they led. 



CHAPTER II 


TAKORNAOQ ENTERTAINS GENTLEMEN FRIENDS 

IN the middle of a big lake an old Eskimo woman 
^ stood fishing for trout. In spite of the fact that 
the winter was yet young the ice had already become 
so thick that all her strength must have been needed 
in cutting the hole for her Une. Now and then she 
took a piece of drift-wood shaped like a shovel and 
pushed away the fragments of ice that were in her 
way. Then stretching out on her stomach she thrust 
half her body so far into the hole that all that re- 
mained visible was a pair of bent, skin-covered legs 
waving m the air. 

Suddenly a puppy that had lain buried in the snow 
scrambled to his feet and started to bark wildly. 
Tumbling out of the hole, the old woman crouched, 
bewilder^ at seeing Bc^un and myself so near her. 
At our d^aed down on the odd pair. 

. ^■^ttpcing a' c^, seized the pup by the 

set out in the direction of the 
as her micient legs would carry her. 
^ h^ flight only served to increase the. 
dt Qur do^ already excited by the scent 
^ 13 ^ village, and sudi was their speed that, in pass- 
^ the furtive, I had barely time to seke her and 
fcg cm top of the flying sledge. There she lay 
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with horror in her eyes, while I burst out laughing 
at the absurdity of the scene. At length, through 
her tears of fright, she started to smile, too, realizing 
that I was a human, and a friendly human being, 
at that. 

It was old Takomaoq. She now sat wilb arms 
convulsively clutching the whimpering pup. Then 
above the noise of the frightened dog I suddenly 
heard a sound that startled me in turn. Bending 
over her and cautiously lifting her .skin kolitah I 
discovered far down inside her peltry clothing a 
small infant clinging to her naked haxlk. and whimper- 
ing in unison with the motiier and the terrified puppy. 

Such was my meeting with Takomaoq. Soon we 
wore friends. We raced merrily along to her village, 
which consisted of three snow huts. H^e we were 
introduced to the notables of the place. 

Inemerunassuaq was an old angakoq, or wizard, 
from the n^hborhood of the Magnetic Pole. He 
screwed up his eyes to a couple of slits on bdng in- 
troduced, and was earful to draw my attention to 
his magic belt, which was hung about with zodiogical 
preparaticais. His wife was a simple soul, fat and 
cornfortable, as befits one married to a q)edalist in 
the secret arts. They had a large family of small 
children who hung about getting in the way; none 
of then had reached the age when a child is reckoned 
wsreathy of a name, and their pareite simply pchated 
at this cme or that when telling them to be quiet. 

Thei there ^s T^erortaKk, son-in-law to the 
forgoing, having married Uvtukitsoq,. the wizard’s 
daughter. They looked an insignificant pair; but 
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we fotind out afterwards that it was they who made 
ends meet for the wizard and his flock. Finally, 
there was Peqingassoq, the cripple, who was said to 
be specially dever at catching trout. Others were 
briefly introduced, and Takomaoq ^rried me off to 
her own hut. It was clean and 'decent as such 
places go, but diilly, until we got the blubber lamp 
well alight. 

Bosun and I settled down comfortably on the sleep- 
ing place among the cosy caribou skins. And as 
soon as the meat was put on to boil, Takomaoq sat 
down between us with the une3q)ected observation 
that she was “married to both of us now,” her hus- 
band, whom she loved, being away on a journey. 
Then taking a tiny infant from her amaut, she laid 
it proudly in a hareskin bag. The child was named 
Qasitsoq, after a mountain spirit, the mother ex- 
plained, It was not her own child, but one of twins 
bom to a certain Nagsuk; she had bought it for a 
dog and a frying pan. It was too much really, for 
such a pitifiil little creature, nothing but skin and 
bone; Takomaoq complained bitterly that Nagsuk 
had cheated, and given her the poorer of the two. 

Our hostess told us a great deal about herself and 
her family. She was of the Igdlulik, from Fury and 
Heda Strait, a tribe noted for dever htmters and 
good women; and she was proud of her origin, as 
being superior to that of her fellow-villagers here. 
Our viat was most wdcome, she assured us, and even 
wait to the length of voicing her appredation in an 
improvised song, which she delivered sitting between 
us on the bench. Her voice, it is true, was somewhat 
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over-mellowed by her sixty odd winters, but its 
quavering earnestness fitted the kindly, frank, sim- 
plicity of the words: 

Aya iya, aya ya-iya. 

The lands about my dwelling 
Are grown fairer tHs day 
Since it was givaa me to see 
The face of strangers never seen. 

All is fairer. 

All is fairer, 

And life is thankfulness itsdf. 

Aya, these guests of mine 
Bring greatness to my house, 

Aya iya, aya ya-iya. 

Immediately after the song, dinner was served. 
Our hostess, however, did not join us at the meal; 
a sacrifice enjoined by consideration for the welfare 
of the child. Among her tribe, it appeared, women 
with infant children were not allowed to diare cook- 
ing utensils with others, but had their own, which 
were kept strictly apart. 

Not content with feeding us, however, she then 
opened a small storehouse at the side of the hut, 
and dragged forth the whole carcase of a caribou. 
This, the good old soul explained, was for our dogs. 
And with rare tact, she tried to make the gift appear 
as a matter of course. “It is only what my husband 
would do if he wrae at hcane. Take it, and feed 
them.” And she smiled at us with her hcmest old 
eyes as if really glad to be of use. 
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Bosun and I agreed that it was the first time in 
our lives a woman had given us food for our dogs. 

We enquired politely after her husband, Patdloq, 
and learned that she had been married several times 
before. One of her former husbands, a certain Quiv- 
apik, was a wizard of great reputation, and a notable 
fighter. On one occasion, at Southampton Island, 
he was struck by a harpoon in the eye, while another 
piert^ his thigh. “But he was so great a wizard 
that he did not die of it after all.” He was an expert 
at finding lost property, and had a recipe of his own 
for catching fish. 

“Once we were out fishing for salmon, but I caught 
nothing. Then came Quivapik and taking the line 
from me, swallowed it himself, hook and all, and 
pulled it out through his navel. After that I caught 
plenty.” 

Another of Takomaoq’s adventures shows some- 
thing of the dreadful reality of life in these regions. 

“I once met a woman who saved her own life by 
eating her husband and her children. 

“My husband and I were on a journey from 
Igdlul^ to Ponds Inlet. On the way he had a dream; 
in which it seem^ that a friend of his was being 
eaten by his own kin. Two days after, we came to 
a where steaage sounds hovered in the air. At 
first we could not make out what it was, but mmin g 
nearer it was like the ghost of words; as it were one 
tr^g to speak without a voice. And at last it said : 

I atn one who con no longer live crnong hwncLn~ 
hind, for I have eaten my own kinJ 

“We could hear now that it was a woman. And 
we looked at each other, and spoke in a whisper. 




woman's drbss, front view 

The sleeves are made so loose in the shoulder that when travelling in a blizzard the anas 
can be drawn up out of the sleeves altogether, and crossed on the breast inside to warm 
them. The band across the forehead, a woman’s principal ornament, is here made from a 
piece of brass that had formed part of a telescope. The woman here shown, Ataguvtaluk, 
is one of the survivors of a famine, when she lived on the bodies of her husband and children. 
Blue veins show up prominently round her mouth, said to be due to her having eaten her 
own flesh and blood. 
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fearing what might happen to us now. Then search- 
ing round, we found a little shelter built of snow 
and a fragment of caribou skin. Close by was a 
thing standing up ; we thought at first it was a human 
being, but saw it was only a rifle stuck in the snow. 
But all this time the voice was muttering. And go- 
ing nearer again we found a human head, with the 
flesh gnawed away. And at last, entering into the 
shelter, we foxmd the woman seated on the floor. 
Her face was turned towards us and we saw that 
blood was tridding from the comers of her eyes; so 
greatly had she wept. 

“‘Kikaq’ (a gnawed bone) she said, T have eaten 
my husband and my children !’ 

“She was but sMn and bone herself, and seemed 
to have no life in her. And she was almost naked, 
having eaten most oi her dothing. My husband 
bent down over her, and she said: 

“T have eaten him who was your comrade when 
he lived.’ 

“Aind my husband answered: ‘You had the will 
to live, and so you are still alive.’ 

“'VbeD. we put up our tent dose cutting ofi 
a j»ece of the fore-curt^ to a ^dtear fOT die 
wonaa; for die was undean, and mi^t not be in 
the same tent with us. And we gave her dozen 
caribou meat to eat, but when she had eaten a mouth- 
ful or so, she fell to tronbling all over, and could ^t 
no more. 

“We ceased from our journey then, and turned 
back to Igdlulik, taking her with us, for she had a 
brother there. She is still alive to this day and mar- 
ried to a great hunter, named Igtussarssua, and die 
is his favorite wife, though he had one before. 

“ But that is the most terrible thing I have known 
in all my He.’’ 



CHAPTER in 


A WIZARD AND HIS HOUSEHOLD 

J RETURNED to headquarters on Danish Island 
full of excitement over the promise of my first 
reconnoitring expedition. Contact with these shore 
tribes convinced me that farther back, in the “Bar- 
ren Grounds” of the American Continent I should 
find people still more interesting, and that our ex- 
pedition would be able not only to bear to the world 
the first intimate picture of the life of a little known 
people, but also to produce evidence of the origin 
and migrations of all the Eskimo Tribes. 

'Hie key to these mysteries would be found in 
hitherto unexplored ruins of former civilizations on 
the shores adjacent to the Barren Grounds, and in 
the present-day customs of isolated aborigines who 
were themselves strangers alike to the white man 
and to the Greenland Eskimos I knew so well. 

The “Barren Grounds,” as they have long been 
called, me great tracts of bare, untimbered land 
bet#e«i Hu(feon Bay and the Arctic Coast. Though 
farming part of the great continent of America, they 
are among the most isolated and inaccessible portions 
of tl^ globe. It is for this reason that the most 
primitive and uncivilized tribes are still to be found 
thare. Despite the zeal with which hunters and 
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traders ever seek to penetrate into imknoMm regions, 
the natural obstacles here have hitherto proved an 
effective barrier, and the tmitory is known only 
in the barest outline. On the north, there are the 
ramifications of the Arctic Ocean, permanently filled 
with ice, to bar the way. On the south, and to some 
esctent also on the west, lie great trackless forests, 
where travelling is slow and difficult, the only prac- 
ticable route being along the little known rivers. 
Only from Hudson Bay has the east coast of the 
Barren Grounds been accessible for modem forms of 
transport. And even here the waters are so hampered 
with ice that they are reckoned to be navigable for 
only two or three months a year. These natural 
obstacles, however, which have kept others away, 
were all to our advantage, because they have kept 
the tribes of Eddmos I intended to visit uncontam- 
inated by white dvilization, imprisoned within their 
swampy tundras, unaltered in all their pimitive 
character. 

We were now able to j^an our first year’s work in 
these r^OD®. N^r our headquarters we found a 
few old cairns and rough stone dielters built by the 
Eskimos of earlier days for the purpose of hunting 
caribou with bow and arrow. We were convinced 
that the excavation of these ruins would be wdl 
worth while. The natives we had now met explained 
that these ruins originated with a mysterious race 
of “giants,” called Tunit. 

We divided up our work as follows; Mathiassen, 
with Kaj Birket-Smith was first to visit Captain 
Cleveland, to acquire preliminary information, and 
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then Birket-Smith wonld travel on south, to investi- 
gate the problem of the early relations between the 
Indians and the Eskimos. Mathiassea’s first assign- 
mait was to go with Peter Freuchen to the north, 
to map shores of Baffinland, and study people on 
whom no reliable information existed. Then, on 
his return, he was to excavate among the ruins we 
had found. 

I was to study the inland Eskimos, with spedal 
reference to the spiritual side of their culture. The 
Eskimo members of the party were divided among 
the several sub-e 3 ! 5 )editions as needed, and two of 
them would remain on guard at the headquarters 
camp. 

We had a pretty good supply of pemmican, both 
for ourselves and for the dogs, as well as canned goods, 
which would form the basis of our provisions. We 
had to supplement it, however, with fresh meat. 
We were told that Cape Elizabeth, toward the north, 
was a good spot for walrus at this time of year, and 
I therefore went off with Miteq and two of the local 
natives to. try our luck. We set out on the nth of 
January. Despite some difficulty, owing to snow, 
which drifted thickly at tim^, we had some exciting 
caribou hunting on the ice during the first two days. 
The thermometer stood at about minus 50 C. (63 
F.) and every time we picked up our guns with the 
naked hand the cold steel took the skin off. 

We purchased some stores of meat at Lyon Inlet, 
and devoted a few days to fetching these, after which 
we set out again to the Northward to find the village. 
None of us knew exactly where it was, as the natives 
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had not yet moved down to the coast, but were ea- 
camped some way inland where they had been en- 
gaged on their autumn caribou hunting. 

The 27th of January was fine, but cold; it was 
bright starlight towards the dose of the journey, 
but we had had a long and tiring day, and wished 
for nothing better than to find shelter without having 
to build it ourselves. 

Suddenly out of the darkness ahead shot a long 
sledge with the wildest team I have ever sem. 
Fifteen white dogs racing down at full speed, with 
six men on the sledge. They came down on us at 
such a pace that we felt the wind of them as they 
drew alongside. A little man with a large beard, 
completely covered with ice, leapt out and came to- 
wards me, holding out his hand white man’s fashion. 
Then halting, he pointed inland to some snow huts. 
His keen eyes were alight with vitality as he uttered 
the ringing greeting: “Qujangnamik” (thanks to 
the coming guests). 

i^bis was Aua, Use angakoq. 

Observing that my dogs w«e tired theff 
day’s run, he invited me to change over to his sledge, 
and quietly, but with authority, told off one of the 
young men in his party to attend to mine. Aua's 
dogs gave tongue violently, eager to be off again and 
get home to their meal; and soon we were racing 
away towards the village. A brief dash at break- 
neck speed, and we arrived at the verge of a big lake, 
where snow huts with gut windows sent out a warm 
glow of welcome. 

The women came out to greet us, and Aua’s wife. 
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Orulo, led me into the house. It was, indeed, a 
group of hous^, cleverly built together, a real piece 
of architecture in snow, such as I had never yet seen. 
Five huts, boldly arched, joined in a long passage 
with numerous storehotaes built out separately, 
minor passages uniting one chamber with another, 
so that one could go all over the place without ex- 
posure to the weather. The various huts thus 
united served to house sixteen people in all. Orulo 
took me from one to another, introducing the occu- 
pants. They had been living here for some time 
now, and the heat had thawed the inner surface of 
the walls, forming icicles that hung down gleaming 
in the soft light of the blubber lamp. It looked more 
like a cave of stalactites than an ordinary snow hut, 
and would have looked chilly but for the masses of 
thick, heavy caribou skin spread about. 

Throt^h these winding passages, all lit with tiny 
blubber lamps, we went from room to room, sTna Ving 
hands with one after another of the whole large 
family. There was Aua’s eldest son Nataq, with 
his wife, and the youngest son Ijarak who lived with 
his fifteen-year-old sweetheart; there was Aua’s aged 
sister Natseq with her son, son-in-law and a flock of 
children; and finally, out in the farthest end of the 
mmn passage, the genial Kuvdlo with his wife anfl 
a newborn infg.n t. 

It was the first time I had visited so large a house- 
hold, and I was much impressol by the patriarchal 
aspect of the wholei . Aua was unqu^tioned master 
in his otra house, ordering the comings and goings 
and doings erf all, but he and his wife addressed <=* af‘b 
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other and the rest with the greatest kindn^, and 
not a little fm; an atmosphere of genial good htunor 
was evident throughout. 

Hot tea, in unlimited quantity, was welcome after 
our long hours in the cold, and this being followed by 
a large, fat freshly cooked hare, it was not long before 
appetite gave way to ease, and we settled oursdves 
comfortably among the soft and pleasant smelling 
caribou skins. 

We explained that we had come down to hunt 
walrus, and the news was greeted with acclamation 
by our host and his party. They had been thinking 
of doing the same themselves, and it was now sug- 
gested that the whole village should move down to 
some snowdrifts on the lowlying land at Cape 
Elizabeth. They had been hunting inland all the 
summer, and there were numerous good meat depots 
established in the neighborhood. There was oil 
enou|^ to warm up the houses for a while, but the 
last bag of i^ubber had already been opened. We 
decided ther^ore to go hunting cai the ice. It was 
necessary first of ah, however, to ^pead one day in 
fetching in stores of caribou meat from depots, 
as there was no sa3dng how long it might be before 
we procured any other. 

On the day of the final move, ah were up betimes 
and busily at work. Pots and dishes and kitchai 
utensils generahy ware trundled out through the 
pass^es, with great bales of caribou skins, some 
new and untouched, others more or less prepared, 
and huge unwieldly bundles of dothing, men’s, 
women’s and children’s. The things had not seaned 
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to take up much room within doors, where every- 
thing had its place and use, but the whole collection 
stadced outside in the open air looked as cumbrous 
and chaotic, as unmistakably “moving” as the 
worldly goods of any city and surburban family 
waiting on the pavement for the furniture van. 

Just at the last moment, when the sledges were 
loaded up to the full, and the teams ready to start, 
I had the good fortune to witness a characteristic 
little ceremony; the initiation of an infant setting 
out on its first journey into the world. 

An opening appeared somewhere at the back of 
Kuvdlo’s house, and through it came crawling Mrs. 
Kuvdlo with the little new-born infant in her arms. 
She planted herself in front of the hut and stood 
waiting until Aua appeared. Aua, of course, was 
the spiritual shepherd of the flock. He stepped 
forward towards the child, bared its head, and plac- 
ing his lips close to its face, uttered the following 
heathen equivalent of a mo rning prayer: 

“I rise up from rest, 

Moving swiftly as the raven’s wing 
I rise up to meet the day — 

Wa-wa. 

“My face is turned from the dark of night 
My gaze toward the dawn. 

Toward the whittling dawn.” 

It was the child’s first journey, and the morning 
hymn was a magic formula to bring it luck through 
life. 
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The winter ice extends some miles out from the 
shore, to all intents and purposes as firm as land. 
Then comes the wat«:, with pack ice drifting this 
way and that according to wind and curraat. When 
the wind is blowing off diore, holes appear in tbe ice 
just at the edge, and the walrus follow th^, diving 
down to the bottom to feed. 

Aua and I had settled ourselves, like the oth^, 
in comparative shelter behind a hummock of ice, 
with a good view all round. The vigil was by no 
means monotonous; there was something going on 
all the time, calling up manoiies of past hunting. 
The pack ice was in constant movement, surging and 
straining and groaning at every check. Now and 
thm a gap would appear, and the naked water sent 
up a freezing mist Hke blue smoke, through which 
we could just discern the black shapes of the walrus 
rising to breathe. We could hear their long, slow 
gasp — and thm down they went to th«r feeding 
grounds below. 

We had both expersaiced it all many a tame befcffe; 
and the familiar sights and soun(k loos^ied our 
tongues in recollection. 

“Men and the beasts are much alike," said Aua 
sagely. “And so it was our fathers believed that 
men could be animals for a time, then men again.” 
So he told the story of a bear he had once observed, 
hunting walrus like a human being, creeping up and 
taking cover, till it got within range, when it flung 
a huge block of ice that struck its victim sei^ess. 

Then suddenly Aua himself gave a start — he had 
been keeping a good look out all the time — and 
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pointed to where Miteq was standing with his har- 
poon raised. Just ahead of him was a tiny gap in 
the ice, the merest puddle, with barely room for the 
broad back of a walrus that now appeared. Miteq 
waited till the head came up, and th^, before the 
creattire had time to breathe, drove his harpoon deep 
into the blubber of its flank. There was a gurgle 
of salt water, a fountain of spray fltmg out over the 
ice, and the walrus disappeared. But Miteq had 
already thrust his ice-axe through the loop at the 
end of Hs harpoon line, and the walrus was held. 

We hurried up and helped to haul it in, despatched 
it, and set about the work of cutting up. This was 
completed before dark, and when we ^ove in that 
night to the new snow palace at Itibleriang, I was 
proud to feel that one of my own party had given 
these professionals a lead on their own grotmd. 

There was great rejoicing at our arrival; a full- 
grown walrus means meat and blubber for many 
days, and this was the first day we had be^ out. 
There was no longer any need to stint the blubber 
for the lamps, and there was food in plenty for our- 
selves and the dogs. 

A wdl-stocked larder sets one’s mind at rest, and 
(ffle £e^ more at Hb^:ty to consider higher things. 
Abo, our surroundings g^eraUy were comfortable 
^ot^h. The new snow hut was not quite as large 
as the framer, and lacked the fantastic idcle adom- 
mmt witlnn; but it was easier to make it warm and 
cosy. The main portion, the r^dence of Aua and 
his wife, was large enough to sle^ twenty with ease. 
Openii^ out of this, through a lofty portal, was a 
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kind of entrance hall, where you brush off the snow 
before coming in to the warmth of the inner apart- 
ment. On the opposite side again was a large, light 
annex, accommodating two families. As long as there 
was blubber enough, seven or eight lamps were kept 
burning, and the place was so warm that one could 
go about half naked and enjoy it. 

Which shows what can be made out of a snowdrift 
when you know how to go about it. 

Aua gave me leave to ask questions, and promised 
to answer them. And I questioned him accordingly, 
chiefly upon matters of religion, having already per- 
ceived that the religious ideas of these people must 
be in the main identical with those of the Greenland 
Eskimo. 

A prominent character in the Greenland m3d;hol- 
ogy is the Mistr^ of the Sea, who lives on the floor 
of the ocean. I asked Aua to teU me all he could 
about her. Nothing loath, he settled hinaself to the 
task, and with eloquent g^tures and a vcaoe that 
rose and fell in accord with the tai(»r of theme, 
he told the story of the goddess of meat from tte 
sea. 

Briefly, it is as follows: There was once a girl 
who refused all offers of marriage, until at last ^e 
was enticed away by a petrel disguised as a handsome 
young man. After living with him for some time, 
she was rescued by her father, but the petrel, setting 
out in pursuit, raised a violent storm, aod the ft,th«‘, in 
terror, threw the girl overboard to lighten the bc«,t. 
She dung to the side, and he chopped off, first the tips 
d her fingers, then the otha: jdmts, mid finally the 
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wrists. And the joints turned into seal and walrus 
as they fell into the sea. But the girl sank to the 
bottom, and lives there now, and rules over all the 
creatures of the sea. She is colled TakamUuk Ama* 
iuk; and it is her father who is chaiged with the 
punishment of those who have sinned on earth, and 
arc not yet allowed to enter the land of the dead. 

I enquired then as to this land of the dead, mid 
the general arrangements for their after-life. This 
falls mainly into two parts. 

When a human being dies, the soul leaves the earth, 
and goes to one or the othm of two distinct regions. 
Some souls go up into heaven and become Uvdlor- 
miut, the People of Day. Their coimtry lies over 
towards the dawn. Others again go clown under 
the sea, where there is a narrow bell of huid with 
water on cither side. These are called Qiniiujarmiut, 
the People of the Nairow I.mid. But in either placxi 
they arc happy and at ease, and there is always plenty 
to eat. 

Those who pass to Uie Land of Day arc people who 
have been drowned, or murdered. It is .said that 
the Land of Day is the land of glad and happy souls. 
It is a great country, with msuiy caribou, and the 
people there live only for plmurc. I'hey play Imll 
most of the time, playing at football with the skull 
of a walrus, and laughing and singing as they play. 
It is this g^e of the souls playing at ludl tliat we 
can sec in the sky as the northern lights. 

The greater among the angakoqs, or wizards, often 
go up on a visit to the People of Day, just fur pleasure. 
Such are called Pavungiiartut, whidi mesms, those 
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who rise up to heaven. The wizard preparing to 
set out on such a journey is placed at the back of the 
bench in his hut, with a curtain of skin to hide him 
from view. His hands must be tied behind his back, 
and his head lashed fast to his knees; he wears 
breeches, but nothing more, the upper part of his 
body being bare. When he is thus tied up, the men 
who have tied him take fire from the lamp on the 
point of a knife and pass it over his head, drawmg 
rings in the air, and saying at the s ame timei Nior- 
ruamiartoq aifale” (Let him who is going on a visit 
now be carried away). 

Then all the lamps are extinquished, and all those 
present close their eyes. So they sit for a long while 
in deep silence. But after a time strange sounds are 
heard about the place; throbbing and whispering 
sounds; and then suddenly comes the voice of the 
wizard himsdf crying loudly: 

“ Halala— halaiale haMa— hslalale! ” 

And thc«e present then must answer “ak— ale — 
ale.” Then there is a rushing sound, and all know 
that an opening has been made, like the blowlKjle 
of a seal, through whidi the soul of tl^ wizard can 
fly up into heaven, aided by all the stars that once 

were men. 

Often the wizard will remain away for some time, 
and in that case, the guests will entertain themselv^ 
meanwhile by singing old songs, but keeping thrir 
eyes closed all the time. It is said that them is 
great rejoicing in the Lmid of Day when a wizard 
comes on a visit. The people there come rushit^ out 
of then houses ah at once; but the houses have no 
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doors for going in or out, the souls just pass through 
the walls where they please, or through the roof, 
coming out without mal dng even a hole. And 
though they can be seen, yet they are as if made of 
nothing. They hurry towards the newcomer, glad 
to greet him and make him welcome, thinking that 
it is the soul of a dead man that comes, and one of 
themselves. But when he says "Putdlaliuvunga” 
(I am still a creature of flesh and blood) they turn 
sorrowfully away. 

He stays there awhile, and then returns to earth, 
where his fellows are awaiting him, and tells of all 
he has seen. 

The souls that pass to the Narrow Land are those 
d people who died of sickness in house or tent. They 
are not allowed to go straight up into the land of 
souls, because they have not been purified by violent 
death; they must first go down to Takanalukamaluk 
under the sea, and do penance for their sins. When 
all their penance completed, then they go either 
to the Land of Day or stay in the Narrow Land, and 
live there as happily as those who are without sin. 

The Narrow Land is not like the Land of Day; it 
is a coast land, with all manner of sea creatures in 
abundance, and there is much hunting, and all de- 
li|^t in it. 

I enquired whether the wizards did not ma.kft other 
excursions into the supernatural, for some special 
purpose. Aua informed me that this was the case, 
and kmdly gave me further details. 

Should the hunting fail at any season, causing a 
dearth of meat, then it is the business of the Angakoq 
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to seek out the Mistress of the Sea and persuade her 
to release some of the creatvures she is holding back. 
The preparations for such a journey are exactly the 
same as in the case of a visit to the Land of Day, 
already described. The wizard sits, if in winter, on 
the bare snow, in summer, on the bare earth. He 
remains in meditation for a while, and then invokes 
his helping spirits, crying again and again: 

“Tagfa arqutinilerpoq — ^tagfa neruvtulerpoq!” 
(The way is made ready for me; the way is opening 
before me.) 

Whereupon all those present answer in chorus; 
“Taimalilerdle” (let it be so). 

Then, when the helping spirits have arrived, the 
earth opens beneath the wizard where he sits ; often, 
however, only to dose again; and he may have to 
strive long with hidden forces before he can finally 
cry that the way is open. When this is announced, 
those present cry together: Let the way be open, 
let thare be way for lain! Then comes a vmce close 
under the ground: “halala — he — he — he” aad again 
farther off under the passage, and again still farth^ 
and ever farther away until at last it is no longer 
heard; and then all know that the wizard is on his 
way to the Mistress of the Sea. 

Meantime, those in the house sing spirit songs in 
chorus to pass the time. It may happen that the 
clothes which the wizard has taken off come to life 
of themselves, and fly about over the heads of the 
singers, who must keep their eyes do^ all the time. 
And one can hear the sighing and breathing of sotds 
long dead. All the lamps have been put out, and the 
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sighing and breathing of the departed souls is as the 
voice of spirits moving deep in the sea ; like the breath- 
ing of sea-beasts far below. 

One of the songs is a standing item on these occa- 
sions; it is only to be sung by the elders of the tribe, 
and the text runs thus : 

“We stretch forth our hands 
To lift thee up. 

We are without food, 

Without fruits of our hunting. 

Come up then from below, 

From the hollow place 
Force a way through. 

We are without food, 

And here we lie down 
We stretch forth our hands 
To lift thee up.” 

Great wizards find a passage opening of itself for 
their journey down under the earth to the sea, and 
meet with no obstacles on the way. On reaching 
the house of Takanalukamaluk, they find a wall has 
been built in front of the entrance; this shows that 
she is hostile towards men for the time being. The 
wizard must then break down the wall and level it 
to the earth. The house itself is like an . ordinary 
human dwelling, but without a roof, being open at 
the tc^ so that the woman seated by h#llamp can 
keep an eye on the dwellings of men. The only 
other difficulty which the wizard has to encounter 
is a big dog which lies stretched across the passage, 
barring the way. It shows its teeth and growls, 
impatient at b^ng disturbed at its meal — ^for it 
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will often be found gnawing the bones of a still 
living human being. The wbsard must show no sign 
of fear or hesitation, liut thrust the dog aside and 
hurry into the house. Here he meets the guardian 
of the souls in piugatory, who endeavors to seize 
him and place him with the rest, but on stating tihat 
he is still alive: "I am flesh and blood,” he is 
allowed to pass. The Mother of the Sea is then 
discovered .seated with her bade to the lamp and to 
the animals gathered round it— this being a sign of 
anger— her hair falls loose and dishevelled over her 
face. The wizard must at once take her by the 
shoulder and turn her face the other way, at the 
some time, stroldng her hair and smoothu^ it out. 
He then says: 

"Those above can no longer help the seal up out 
of the sea." 

To which she replies: "It is your own sins and 
ill doing that bar the way.” 

The wizard then exerts all his powers of persuasion, 
and when at last her anger is appeased, she takes the 
animals one by one and drops them on the floor. 
And now a violent commotion arises, and the fl-tiimalB 
disappear out into the sea; this is a sign of rich 
hunting and plenty to come. 

As soon as the wizard returns to earth, all those 
in the house are called upon to confess any breach 
of tabu which they may Imve committed. 

All cry out in chorus, each eager to confess his 
fault lest it diould be the cause of i^mine and disaster 
to all. And in this way "much is made known 
which had otherwise been hidden; many secrets are 
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told.” But when the sinners come forward weeping 
and confess, then all is well, for in confession Ees 
forgiveness. All rejoice that disaster has been 
averted, and a plentiful supply of food assured; 
“there is even something like a feeling of gratitude 
towards the “sinners” added Aua naively. 

I enquired whether all wizards were able to ac- 
complish such an errand, and was informed that only 
the greatest of them could do so. One of the greatest 
angakoqs Aua had known was a woman. And he 
told us the story of Uvavnuk, the woman who was 
filled with magic power all in a moment. A ball of 
fire came down from the sky and strudc har senseless ; 
but when she came to herself again, the spirit of 
light was within her. And all her power was used 
to help her fellows. When she sang, aU those 
present w^e loosed from their burden of sin and 
wrong; evU and deceit vanished as a speck of dust 
blown from the hand. 

And this was her song: 

“The great sea has set me in motion. 

Set me adrift, 

Moving me as the weed moves in a river. 

The arch of sky and mightiness of storms 
Have moved the spirit within me, 

Till I am carried away 
Trembling with joy.” 

All had listened so intently to Aua’s stories of the 
supernatural that none noticed the women had n^* 
glected their duty, and the lamps were almost out. It 
was indeed an impresdve scene; men and women sat 
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in silence, hushed and overwhdmed by the glimpses 
of a spirit world revealed by one of its priests. 

By the 14th of February, our whole party was 
assembled at Itibleriang. The Baffin Land party 
were to stay on for a few days more, walrus hunting; 
the rest of us, who were going south, split up into de- 
tachments; Miteq and Anarulunguaq went with me. 
Birket-Smith and Bangsted were also with us most 
of the way. 

On a fine sunny morning then— February 16— we 
wavedgoodbyeto our comrades andsetoff homevrards. 
This is the first time since leaving Denmark that we 
have been separated for any long or indefinite period, 
and there is much important work to be done in the 
eight months which must elapse before we meet again. 

After three cold days on the road, and warm nights 
in comfortable snow huts, we reached home in a gale 
of wind that is no d^credit to this windy r^on. 
So dense was the whirling snow that the whole of 
the last day’s journey was aooomplMied with bent 
bads and bowed heads; we had Ht^ally to creep 
along, following the well-wcan sledge track with our 
noses almost to the ground. It was the cnly way 
we could be sure of crossing Gore Bay from Qajugfit 
without naissing the little island that was our goal. 
When at last we got in, our faces were completely 
coated with ice, all save two small gaps round the 
eyes that just enabled us to see. Oddly enough, 
however, we had no feeling of cold; possibly the 
exertion, with our heavy skin garments, had kept us 
warm, or perhaps the Eskimos are right in dedaring 
that “heat comes out of the ^rih” in a blizzard. 



CHAPTER IV 

FINGER-TIPS OF CIVILIZATION 

route lay southward, to the country of the 
inland Eskimos of the Barren Grottnds, with 
Chesterfield, the “Capital” of Hudson Bay, as our 
first objective. 

A last farewell, and ofi we went, the dogs giving 
tongue gaily as they raced away. We followed the 
old familiar high road down to Repulse Bay. We 
were anxious to make the most of each day’s run 
while the dogs were still fresh, and intended therefore 
to make but a short stay at Captain Cleveland’s. 
Actually, however, matters turned out otherwise. A 
blizzard from the north-west whirled us down to 
his place, and kept on for three days in a flurry of 
snow that made it impossible to see an arm’s length 
ahead. 

At last, when the storm had thrashed itseh out, 
we made ready to push on. Our loads weighed some- 
thing like 500 kilos per sledge, and ran heavily. We 
had reckoned, at starting, to make do with, the iron 
runners, as generally used in Greenland, but the 
first day’s journey showed that they dragged in the 
snow to such a degree that the pace was of the slow- 
est, and would soon spofi the temper of the dogs. 
We had therefore, while at Cleveland’s, had recourse 
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to ice-shoeing, a great improvement on the naked 
iron, and a triumph of Eskimo iavmtion. The 
process is complicated, and shotald he described in 
detail. 

As long as the snow is moist, and the air not too 
cold, iron or steel runners make quite good going. 
But as soon as the thermometer falls below 20® C, 
they begin to stick, and the colder it gets, the worse 
it is. The cold makes the snow dry and powdery, 
until it is like driving through sand, the runners 
screediing and whining with the friction, so that 
even light loads are troublesome to move. The 
Eskimos of earlier days of course knew nothing of 
iron runners, but made shift with a patchwork of 
walrus tooth, whalebone or horn, cut and smoothed 
to fit, and lashed under the sledge. These runners 
acted then exactly as does the iron. 

It had, of course, been obs^ed that ice ran easiest 
ov^ snow, and obvioudy it would be an advantage 
to give the runners a <m1ang d kse. . But this was 
not so easy to begin with- Ice would not hcM on 
ircm CM' steel, bone or wood. XJHim^ly, sosneoae 
hit on the idea of coating the runners first of aH with 
a paste made from peat softenai in water, and la3dng 
a thin coat of ice on after. This method at once 
proved eminently successful, and has remained un- 
surpassed for rapid running with heavy loads, despite 
numerous experiments made with oth^ materials by 
various expeditions. It has, however, the disad- 
vantage of being a lengthy and difficult process m 
its application. 

The first requisite is to find the peat ; or failing this. 
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lichen or moss. The mass should in any case be 
entirely free from sand or grit. It has then to be 
thawed, crumbled in the hands, mixed with tepid 
water and kneaded to a thick paste which is spread 
on the runners in the form of a ski, broadest in front 
just where the runners curve upward. Even in very 
severe cold it requires a day to freeze thoroughly on, 
and not until then can the coating of ice be applied. 
This is done by smearing it with water, using a brush 
or a piece of hide. The water must be lukewarm, 
as the sudden cooling gives a harder and more dur- 
able form of ice. With this shoeing, even a heavily 
laden sledge will take quite considerable obstades, 
as long •as the movements are kept fairly smooth, 
avoiding any sudden drop that might crack the coat- 
ing of ice. Should this occur, it is a troublesome 
business to repair it. In the course of a long day’s 
journey, the ice gets worn through, and has to be 
renew^ once or twice; it is therefore necessary to 
carry water, in order to save the loss of time oc- 
casioned by first mdting snow or ice. 

With a good ice shoeing and reasonably level 
ground, even heavy loads will run as smoothly as 
in a slide, without fatiguing the teams. 

It was he^eless, of course, to go out in the blizzard 
hunth^ for peat, so we had recourse to anothra: 
means in this case. Mr. Cleveland had plenty of 
flour at the store; we purchased some of this, and 
worked it up with water into a dough whidi proved 
excellent for the purpose. And 1^ ^y shotiW con- 
sider it a sinful waste of foodstuffs in a r^on ill 
provided with the same, I may reassure my readers 
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witli the information that the flour thus used still 
fulfilled its proper mission in the end. As soon as 
the weather grew milder and ice dioeing was no 
longer needed, the dough was scrapai off and given 
to the dogs, who regarded it as a delicacy of the 
highest order. 

We were rather late in starting, and got no farther 
that day than a camp of snow huts on the western 
side of Repulse Bay. Here we were kindly received 
by an old couple who had ^ttkd down on the spot 
with their children and nearest of kin. On entering 
their hut, we found, to our astonishmait, rosaries 
hung above the blubber lamps and crucifixes stuck 
into the snow walls. Our host, divining the question 
in our minds, explained at once that he had met a 
Roman Catholic missionary far to the south some 
time before, and had been converted with all h^ 
family. He had formerly been an angakoq himself; 
anH it was jdain to see that he was an honest man, 
eam^tly b^eving in hk pow^ and those he had 
invoked. But,, he inform^ tis, frcan the moment he 
first listoied to the words of the straiGger prkst, 
his helping spirits seemed to have deserted him; 
doubt entered into hk mind, he felt himsdf al<me 
and forsaken, helpless in face of the tasks whidi had 
forth hk strength in earlier days. At last he 
was baptized, and since then, his mind had been at 
rest. All his nearer relatives had followed hk es- 
ample, and all now seemed anxious to make us un- 
derstand that they were differ^t from the carding 
heathen we had met. The others of thdr tribe 1 ^ 
given them the name of Majulasut, which 
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they who crawl upward, as indicating that they had 
already relinquished their foothold upon earth, and 
sought only to find release from the existence to 
which they were bom. 

We started early the next morning, there was a 
broad spit of land to cross at Beach Point, and we 
were eager to see how our ice shoeing took it. The 
pace was good enough; but we had hardly begun to 
congratulate ourselves on this before we discovered 
that what we had gained for the dogs we had lost 
for ourselves. Travelling overland m Greenland is 
quite good fun for the most part, and little obstacles 
need not be taken too seriously; the iron runners 
will take no harm from an occasional stone or point 
of rock. Here, however, we have to leap off at the 
first sight of any suda hindrance ahead, and guide 
the sledge carefiilly to avoid damage to the fragile 
covering of ice. Save for this, however, the general 
result is admirable. The sledges glide as if their 
heavy loads were feather light, and we can keep at 
a sharp trot all day, despite the hilly going. It is 
a pleasure to see how little exertion is required on 
the part of the dogs ; the sledges nm almost by them- 
selves, with just a momentary pull every now and 
again. 

We halted that night on the edge of a lake, and 
built a snow hut for shelter. 

It was a cheerless country we were driving through. 
Everything one saw was Hke everything else; today’s 
journey was just yesterday’s over again; no moun- 
tain, only small hills, lakes and level plain. 

Next afternoon, to our great surprise, we met a 
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fellow traveller on the road. A sledge aj^)eared in 
the distance, coming straight towards us, and shortly 
after we had the pleasure of a first encounter with 
the famous Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Both 
sledges halted as we came together, and a tall, fair 
young man came forward and introduced himself 
as Constable Packett, of the Mounted Police Head- 
quarters at Chesterfield Inlet, on his way out to 
inspect our station. 

It was strange to to meet with police in these 
regions ; and we were at once impr^sed by the ^ergy 
with which Canada seeks to mamtain law and onier 
in the ncarthem lands. The mounted police, a service 
popular throughout the country, has here to rdlin- 
quish its splendid horses and travel by dog sledge, 
making regular visits of inspection over a wide extent 
of territory. Originally, the headquarters hoe was 
at Cape Fullerton, a couple of days’ journey north- 
east of Chestofidd; tte whaling vessel teed to winter 
th^e, and the inixed sodety of Ihe whaler’s 

camp required a good of looki^ after. The 
whaling has now oea^, but the Mounted Pd&e 
remains as a permanent institution hi the Canada 
Arctic, representing the Government of the country 
and its laws, in regard to white men and Eskimos 
alike. 

I explained to Constable Packett that he would 
find Bosun’s wife and some of our Eskimc® at the 
station; and recognizing that I could not go back 
with hinn myself without giving up the journey I 
had planned, he very kindly agreed to make do with 
a report, which I promised to hand in at Chesterfidd, 
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instead of requiring my personal attendance. He 
himself, however, would have to go on to our head- 
quarters, in accordance with his instructions. 

I confess to being somewhat impressed by the 
Canadian Mounted Police as undaunted travellers. 
Our friend here, for instance, was out for a little run 
of some two thousand kilometres. He reckoned to 
be two and a half months on the way, and during 
the whole of that time, he would have no shelter but 
a snow hut, save for the few days at Captain Cleve- 
land’s and our station. We bade him a hearty fare- 
well, and were soon out of sight. 

At noon on the 3rd of April we came up with the 
icebound vessel Fort Chesterfield at Berthie Har- 
bor, a little to the north of Wager Bay. Despite 
all good resolutions as to not breaking the journey 
while it was light enough to see, we found it impossible 
to pass by these cheery seamen’s door without a halt. 
Captain Berthie himself was away, investigating the 
possibilities of some new harbor works. I had met 
iiim before, and spent some days with him on the 
road. Berthie had all the good qualities of the 
French Canadian, and in addition, was thoroughly 
ffl.ini1ifl.r with all forms of travel in the Arctic, and 
speaks Eskimo fluently. His crew, consisting ex- 
clusively of young men from Newfoundland, were 
full of praise for their captain; and entertained us in 
his absence with dieerful hospitality. 

A littie village of immigrant Netsihk natives had 
spomg up about the vessel, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of paying than a visit. The oldest inhabitant 
was an t^ed veteran frcah the r^on of the North 
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Pole, named Manilaq. He had been a great fighter 
in his day, but was now reduced to resting on his 
laurels. He lived in a big snow hut with his children 
and grandchildren, who still regarded him with great 
respect, treating him indeed, as if he were their chief. 
He was an excellent story-teUer, and always sure of 
a large audience. Unfortunately, I had not time 
mysdf to draw upon his stock of folk lore and per- 
sonal recoEections. It was essential to my plans 
that we should get as far on into the Barren Grounds 
as possible while the winter lasted. I hoped, how- 
ever, to have an opportunity of meeting the old 
fellow later. As it turned out, this was not to be. 
A little while after we had left, he committed suicide, 
in the pr^ence of Ms family, preferring to move to 
the eternal hunting grounds rather than live on 
growing feebler under the burden of days. 

The time passed rapklly now, and our sole objecjt 
was to get caa as far as possible. We took short cuts 
tpherev^ we ojuld, though travdEag overiaad was 
alwa}^ an anxiote business, unaccustomed as we 
were at first to the use of this delicate ice-shodi^. 
Thr^ we cut across the flat country from BertMe 
Harbor due west down to Wager Inlet; the mouth 
of the great fjord here is never frozen over, owing 
to the stren^h of the current. From here we came 
up on land again, and at last, on the loth of April, 
reached Roe’s Welcome, at a bay called Iterdlak. 
We could now follow the coast right down to Chester- 
field, and though the country itself was very mcmot- 
onous, there was plenty to interest us here. Every 
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time we rotmded a headland we eame upon the ruins 
of some old settlement, which were eagerly investi- 
gated. They were not the work of the present popu- 
lation, but of some earlier inhabitants, evidently of 
a high degree of culture and well up in stone archi- 
tecture. The ruins consisted of fallen house walls, 
store-chambers, and tent rings — all of stone — ^with 
frameworks for kayaks and umiaks, such as one 
finds in Greenland, where the boats are set up to 
keep the skins from being eaten by the dogs. There 
was evidence of abundant hunting by sea, in the form 
of numerous bones scattered about wherever the 
ground lay free from snow. Meat cellars were also 
frequently found, and to judge from their size, there 
should have been no lack of food. Every little 
headland was fenced in by stone cairns placed so 
close together that they looked brom a distance like 
human beings assembled to bid us welcome. They 
were set out along definite lines across the ground, 
and had once been decked with fluttering rags of 
skin on top, serving to scare the caribou when driven 
down to the coast, where the hunters lay in wait in 
their kayaks, ready to spear them as soon as they took 
to the water. 

All these ruins Wiore the work of the "Tunit”; 
and from all that we could see, this highly developed 
coastal race with their kayaks jand umiaks, must 
have been identical with the Eskimos that came into 
Greenland from these regions a thousand years ago. 
Both Miteq and Amarultk Mt at home 

in these surroun<Bngsi Much of what they had met 
^th among the living natives the present day was 
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strange to them, but these relics of the dead from a 
bygone age w®re such as they knew from their own 
everyday life at home. 

We followed the coast southward, keeping close 
in to shore, as the ice here was good and level. Cta, 
the 1 6th of April we passed Cape FuH^on, where 
some empty buildings still remain from the great 
days of the whaling camps. It was late in the 
afternoon, and the sun shone warmly over the spit 
of land, as if in welcome. It was tempting; here we 
could find shelter in a real house if we wished; but 
we had heard that there were native at Depot Island, 
and our eagerness to meet them outweighed consider- 
ations of mere creature comfort. We drove on, 
therefore, until the twilight forced us to camp on the 
site of a famous ruin, known as Inugssivik. It had 
evidently been a big village at one time, and the huge 
stones that had be«i placed in position showed that 
the folk w;ho lived th^ were not afraid of hard 
work. Our guide, Int^aq, Infmnaj^ us that in the 
oMm days, tl^e was always war between tiiese 
people h^e and the tribes from R^ulse Bay; 
hostilities had continued throughout a number 
years, until the villagers h«:e had been entirely 
exterminated. 

Next morning, as soon as it was fully light, we 
perceived a small hillock far to the south amid the 
ice. This was Depot Island, which juts up out of 
the great white expanse hke the head of a seal ccane 
up to breathe. It was some distance away, but we 
hoped to mach it bdcore dark. We have given the 
dogs an easy time lately, and it would do them no 
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harm to let th^ know we were in a hurry. A good 
driver should have the power of communicating his 
feelings to his team, so that the animals feel his own 
eagerness to get forward in case of need. And it 
was not long before our dogs realized that the old 
steady jogtrot would not do today; something more 
was needed. And accordingly, they were soon at 
full gallop; the sledges, lightened of all the dog-feed 
we had used up since leaving Repulse Bay, flew over 
the ice at such a pace that the occasional jerks at 
the traces threw them sideways on, and us nearly 
off. A little after noon we reached the island, hav- 
ing covered the distance at an average speed of ten 
kilometres an hour. 

It was not long before we came upon fresh sledge 
tracks, and following them down to the coast, drove 
across a little headland without sighting any human 
being. Then suddenly we almost fell down a ste^ 
incline, and dashed full into a cluster of snow huts 
half buried in loose snow. Wooden frames stood up 
here and there, with skins and inner garments hung 
out to dry or bleach ; two fat dogs came out and started 
barking— here evidently was the place we had been 
seeking. Miteq ran up to the window and shouted 
down to those within: “Here we are; here we are 
at last," a piece of misdiievous fun that brought out 
the inmates at once. There was a confusion of cries 
and riiouting, as of women in a flutter, a sound of 
rapid steps along the passage way, and out among us 
tumbled— a black girl. A little negro lady as black 
as one could wish to see. 

This was perhaps the most surprising encounter we 
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have experienced up to date. I noticed also, that 
the sight was almost too much for Miteq, who startai 
back and stood with wide eyes fixed in wonder on 
the unexpected figtare. Here we were come all the 
way from Greenland to seek out other peoples of 
the farthest northern lauds; and all of a suddai we 
found ourselves face to face with a child of the tropic 
South; a creature of the sun leaping up out of the 
snow! 

The girl herself was no 1 ^ astcmished at our 
appearance. She retreated hastily into the hut, and 
we stood there waiting in eager anticapation until 
steps once more were heard within, and the girl 
reappeared, this time in company with three older 
women of normal Eskimo type. 

It is often almost a pity to have m^reteries ex- 
plained; the whole thing seems so natural once you 
know how it came about, there is nothing 
marv^ous car thiiBing it afterward., Tire 

oM^t of the wc3teen cSmae tq> to tis at -oike and 
who w^e were. When ^ had infeodUced our- 
sdves as lucadly as possible, exj^aaaed tl^ her 
husband and those of the other two wcanen were 
out hunting, but should be bach in the course of 
the day. She named her companions one by one, 
and when it came to the dark young lady’s turn, 
infcumed us that this was her daughter by a stranger, 
a man who had come to them from a land where it 
was always summer. A remarkable man, she &x.~ 
plained, one who never went but hunting h i m self, 
but devoted his life to the task of prepasing rare 
feasts and lusdous dishes fm: his fellows. He had 
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come to their country on a great ship, and had spent 
the •winter in their huts. 

It -was all simple enough after this. The girl’s 
father had been a negro cook on one of the American 
whalers. 

The dwelling place consisted of three large roomy 
huts, built together. The party here had spent the 
summer and autumn inland, caribou hunting, and 
had moved out in the course of the winter for the 
walrus hunting on the edge of the ice. They had 
done very well, it appeared, at any rate, there was 
an abundance of food of all kinds. A series of store- 
chambtt^s had been built side by side with the living 
rooms, so that by shifting a blodc of snow, one gained 
access to the larder, the different kinds of meat being 
stored in separate compartments; seal meat, caribou 
meat and salmon, with piles of walrus meat in a 
shed at one side of the passage. We were at once 
invited to take as much meat as we liked for our dogs, 
and while we were feeding them, three pots were set 
on to boil, that •we might have our choice of meats 
when it came to our turn. 

In the course of tiie afternoon, the master of the 
house returned. His name was Inugpasugssuk, and 
he b€loj3^ed to the Netsilik, as did the rest of the 
party. It was not long before we became firm 
friends. This ready frankness and lack of all reserve 
on the part of the natives •was a great asset to me in 
my work. Where else in the world could one come 
tumMSng into people's houses •without ceremony, 
mordy saying -that one ccanes from a country they 
do not know, and fordiwith begin to question them 
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on matters which are generally held sacred — all 
without the least offence? 

We were now but one day’s journey from Chester- 
field Inlet, and as there seemed to be excellent walrus 
hunting in the neighborhood, I decided to stay here 
for a while. Inugpasugssuk was too valuable a find 
to be dropped all at once. I stayed eight days, in 
the course of which time we went aU through the folk- 
lore and legaads of the people, without the slightest 
sign of impatience on his part. Aft®- we had done 
a hundred of the stories, we agreed tiiat he should 
go with us to Chesteifidd, where it would be more 
convenient to write them down. 

We had arrived at Depot Island nearly out of 
proviaons, as our arrangements had been made to 
include re-stoddng at Chesterfield, and we had not 
reckoned on making any stay here. As it was, 
however, th^ good folk, whom we had never sem 
before, jHOvidad us with food for the whc4e j^rty — 
five mm and tweoty^ie^tr dogs — ^ttooughoat <wr 
stay, and seemed to n^jard it qtaite 4s a matter of 
coui^. 

We were all busily occuined meantime. Amarujuk 
was making new spring jackets for us, as the hard and 
heavy wint«* furs would soon be too hot, Miteq 
was out walrus hunting aH day with the mm of the 
plac«. At last, when he had got two walrus on his 
own accoimt, I decided to set out for Chesterfield. 
Two sledges belonging to the party here helped us 
to carry our loads of meat, and on the 22 nd of April, 
a calm, warm sunny day, we started for the white 
men’s settlement of which we had heard so much. 
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A couple of hours’ journey away, however, we were 
overtaken by a blizzard which came down on us 
so suddenly that we lost sight of the others. It was 
hopdess to go searching about in the dark and the 
driving snow; we camped, therefore, in three separate 
parties, none knowing where the others were, and 
waited for the morning. 

Waking up in fine weather after camping hurriedly 
in a blizzard the night before is always full of sur- 
prises. One sees now, from the tangled tracks, how 
the sledges had been driven this way and that in 
the darkness and the gale, seeming to pick out the 
very worst spots. The last part of our journey on 
the previous night had led us in among a host of 
little reefs and islets, pressure ridges and fissures, 
till we brought up finally on a low point of land 
where a snowdrift offered the site and material for 
a hut. 

Now, all was bathed in the morning sunlight, and 
the fresh April weather gave a brightness to every 
hummock and hill; beyond the farthest flat point to 
the south lay the settlement we had failed to reach. 
Without waiting for the other sledges, we started off, 
making our way slowly across the bay, which was 
deep under snow. Just as we were coming up on 
to the land again, we found ourselves driving in our 
own tracks of yesterday, and realized to our surprise 
that we had been almost in to Chesterfield the night 
before, but with the wind lashing our faces had 
turned off a little from the straight and come round 
in a wide curve. 

The ascent from the bay was thick with sledge 
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tracks, and before long the dogs got sceat of human 
dwellings. We raced at full speed over some low 
hills, and at last, reaching the main ridge of the 
peninsula, came in sight of the little group of houses 
that form the colony. We opened our eyes at the 
sight; for after our long sojourn among Kttle snow 
hut encampm^ts, this was a city by comparison. 
On the extreme east lay some neat white-painted 
houses belonging to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
forming a land of suburb in themselves. Tb,ea a 
roughly built warehouse — a ijerfect ^kyscrap^ it 
seemed to us — and then a yellow wooden edifice 
entirely surrounded by snow huts, the open en.- 
trances to which gave the whole the appearance of 
a rabbit warren. Now too we perceived the bar- 
racks of the Canadian Mounted Police, in lordly 
Elation on the farther side of a creek which divided 
the town into t^ parts. 

But the ctoe^ tha% whsdi most of all impressed t© 
as civilized and dty-lOce was a wood!ai*sfatrdi on the 
diore of a tiny lake. It had a decider tower riring 
above the rest of the buildup, and jmt as we came 
out on to the lake, the deep, full tones of a bell rang 
out, as if to greet us. The sound of a church bell 
made a deep impression on our minds; it was as if we 
had passed a thousand years in heathen wilds, and 
now returned to Christendom and peace. 

The bell was tinging for service; and there was 
something affecting in the mere sight of so many 
people moving, in the old accustomed way of a con- 
gregation, slowly, all towards the open doors. 

We drove up to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
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offices and were hospitably received by the Station 
manager, Mr. Phillips. He very kindly invited me 
to stay with him, but this I declined, as it was 
essential that I should live as much as possible among 
the natives in their own free and easy fashion. He 
then at once placed an empty house at our disposal; 
we moved in at once, and revelled in the unaccus- 
tomed luxury of ample room, coal fires and comfort 
generally. Anarultmguaq kept house for us, and we 
decided to live Eskimo fashion on the stores of walrus 
meat we had brought down with us. 

At the Mounted Police barracks I found only a Cor- 
poral at home; Sergeant Douglas, who was in charge 
of the station was away up coimtry investigating a 
dual murdo- committed by an Eskimo. The last re- 
ports from his patrol stated that travelling was most 
difficult; deep snow, shortage of food for the dogs, 
and starving Eskimos aU round. This was poor en- 
couragement to us, who were to follow the same route, 
and farther up country. 

The little church whose bell had greeted us so 
prettily on our arrival belonged to a Roman Catholic 
Mission, under Father Tturquetil and two younger 
priests, all Jesuits, highly cultured and most interest- 
ing to talk to. They opened their house to us with 
the greatest hospitality, and I spent many an in- 
structive evening in their company. Father Turque- 
til, a learned man who spoke Esldmo and Latin with 
equal fluency, had lived in these parts for a genera- 
tion, and was greatly looked up to by the natives. 
Converts were not numerous, but the church was 
full every Sunday. 
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On the 3rd of May we said goodbye and drove oiir 
separate ways. 

The mild weather brought with it all the ad- 
vantages we had been waiting for so long. The 
snow was moist underfoot, and the stout iron runners 
made as easy going as the troublesome ioe toeing. 
We had already decided to follow the narrow gut 
of Chesterfield Inlet right up to Baker Lake, instead 
of trying short cuts over hilly and unlmown country. 

On the morning of the 4th of May we halt^ to 
camp; the weather fine and c^ika, temperature a 
little over i degree. For the first tinae during the 
whole trip we could pitch a tent and call it sunomer. 

All about we found puddles of dean fredi water 
from the newly mdted snow; it was pleasant to 
kneel and drink from th^e. Along the slopes, the 
snow had vanished already, and we could lie down 
on a luxuTKM^ carpet of hither and herbage, eat- 
ing cr<»i?Qries and- whcartleberri^ by die handful, 
vdiSe dmtterihg ptarmigan about our ears 

Bee snowballs. 

But we had now to make t}^ of dbe Ettle 
snow that remained for travdling, and pudied cm 
therefore with all speed, and on the 12th of May we 
arrived at the little island in Baker Lake where 
Birket-Smith had been waiting impatiently for our 
coming. This is the most westerly outpost of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and the centre of trade for 
all the Barrel Grounds Eskimos right out to Hikolig- 
juaq, the Ka zan River and the region of the Back 
or Great Fish River. 

We were at once greeted with the good news that 
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there was excellent going on the overland route as 
long as one travelled by night. And, another point 
of equal importance to our progress; the caribou were 
moving up from the south. This was as encouraging 
as could be wished. 

The principal difficulty we had to face was that of 
getting into touch with our fellow men at all. The 
only definite information we could gather on this 
head was, that if we followed the course of the Great 
Kazan River far enough up, we should meet with two 
inland tribes. The nearer of the two was called the 
Harvaqtormiut, or the people of the eddies; farther 
inland, near Lake YathMed, or Hikoligjuaq, were the 
Padlermiut, or Willow-folk. Where the various 
families were now to be found, no one could say; 
they followed the moving caribou up in the interior. 

We saw no reason to spend any time among the 
people in the neighborhood of Baker Lake, as these, 
the Qaemermiut, had for a long time past had deal- 
ings with the whalers, and much of their original 
character had been lost. We therefore transferred 
our attention without delay to the unknown interior. 




MOVING DAY 

In March we began to feel the heat of the sun and moved into a tent for the spring. 




CHAPTER V 

A PEOPLE BEYOND THE TOUCH 

^UR way lay throtigh a flat, wild, desolate cotm- 
try, with little to guide the Strang®:. Although 
it was the latter part of May, the snow still covered 
such landmarks as there were, even the rivers were 
indistinguishable from the plains. All was white 
save the southern slopes of the hills where the sun 
had thawed a few bare patches of earth. Hour after 
hour we travelled on, never seeming to get any 
farther, and with an uncomfortable feeling all tite 
tinae that we might be going wrong; as if the- sense 
of djrec^c^ w®!e at fasdt. But as a matter of fact, it 
mattered little whidjfc Section we toc^, fear fixam the 
day we the coa^ . we had ireali^d that no infcamar 

tim couM be gleaned even frcMn one settlemait as 
to the position of another, since the various forties 
were always on the move, taking up thdr quarters 
here or there according to the movemen-ts of -the game. 

On the 1 8th of May we camped on the top of a 
ridge of hills , looking out over a wide landscape which, 
while stiU under snow, resembles in many ways the 
inland ice of Greenland, save that moraine takes 
the place of ice. Isolated masses of rock rising up 
here and there amid the inntunerable lakes and 
streams, remind one of the Greenland nunataiks: 
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motmtam tops tlirust up above the submerging flood 
of ice. There are ridges and ranges of hills here, 
too, as in Greenland, at intervals on the way, until 
one reaches farther into the interior, when all is 
merged into one vast level plain. 

Standing outside the tent one feels the country 
like a desert. There is not a sign of life; aU game 
seems to be extinct at this season of the year. No 
white man ever comes here; unless some crime or 
other calls for the presence of the ubiquitous Mounted 
Police. Only a few days back we had heard about 
Sergeant Douglas’ last excursion in quest of a local 
murderer. He had been up in the coldest season, 
when the prevalent north-west winds give a degree 
of cold that few places in the world can surpass. 
Everywhere he had met with starving natives, mov- 
ing vainly from place to place in search of food. 
The caribou had disappeared, the salmon had left 
the rivers and lakes, and all their hunting failed to 
yield the barest means of livelihood. The police 
patrol itself had found the greatest difficulty in 
getting through to the coast, the dogs being ready 
to drop with weakness and fatigue; and Douglas 
hi m self was known as a clever and experienced 
travellCT. 

Toward evening the desolate landscape was tinged 
with beauty. Light and shade stood out sharply 
contrasted; but as the sun went down, and all mdted 
and merged into white billows of snow, one was again 
r emind ed of the inland ice. Following Chesterfield 
Inlet, and ^terwards Baker Lake, we had not this 
anpression of a vast expanse, but here, with nothing 
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but land to see on every side, we b^an to realize 
that these are indeed the Barren Grounds. 

Geologically spealdng, these are the ruins of what 
was once a mountainous country, the mountaiiK 
having been gradually worn away in the course of 
millions of years. The disintegrating force of alter- 
nating heat and cold, action of water, and the rest, 
have done their work. In the glacial period, a great 
ice-cap, the Keewatin Glacier, covered all the land. 
The ice has rounded off all projecting summits, worn 
away all softer parts, and strewn boulders, great and 
small, over the whole, until we have now a traxA of 
primitive rock, buried beneath a thick layer of 
moraine deposit; day sand and gravel, with only a 
solitary peak, or its worn remaii^, jutting up here 
and thare. 

On the May, we jessed the first settlement 

of the Harvacftocmiut, the Pe<^fe of the Eddi^. We 
have dedded, however, to rise the gmeral term, 
Caribou Eskimos, for all these inland tiibes, the 
caribou being the principal factor in “ttieir fife. 

We had made excellent going up to now, the snow 
firm as a dancing floor under the night’s frost. Be- 
ing, however, four men to one sledge, and that with 
a heavy load, I preferred to go ahead on ski. We 
had just topped a rise when to our surprise we dis- 
covered a village down by the shore of a tiny lake, 
with people running in and out of their snow huts 
in confusion; alarmed, it would seem at our appear- 
ance on the scene. When we reached the huts, all 
the women and children had disappeared, and only 
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two maa remained outside, seated on a block of 
snow, back to back, ready to receive us. Evidently, 
they were not sure we came as Mends. Our whole 
equipment, with the Greenland sledges and dogs, 
would be strange to them; they might take us per- 
haps for a party of the Kitdlinermiut from the shores 
of the Arctic, or Indians from somewhere up country. 
Both these they regarded as enemies, the Indians 
especially, as we learned later on, being looked upon 
with dread. For centuries past, the Eskimos and 
the Indians had been at feud, and the atrocities on 
both sides were not yet forgotten. 

While at Baker Lake, I had met a man from the 
shores of the Arctic, who informed me that there 
was a special form of greeting used when encounter- 
ing any of the inland Eskimo. The natives from 
the coast often went all the way down from the region 
of the North-west Passage to the timber belt, in 
quest of wood. And it was their custom on meeting 
the inland folk, to say at once: Ilorraimk tikitunga, 
which means: "I come from the right side” i.e., 
from the proper, Mendly, quarter. 

I shouted the conventional greeting accordingly, 
at the top of my voice; and hardly were the words 
out of my mouth when the two men sprang up with 
loud cries and came running towards us, while the 
remainder of the party came tumbling out from their 
huts. 

We now learned that the place was called TugdHu- 
vartahik, the Lake of Many Loons. They had had 
a v^ severe winter, and numbers of men and dogs 
alike had died of hunger in variety parts. They 
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had camped throughout the winter on the eastern 
side of the Kazan River, and had now moved west 
to meet the caribou coming from the south. Two 
sledges had been sent out to a neighboring settle- 
ment on the K!azan River, at Nahigtartorvik, or 
The Outlook; from here the caribou could be sem 
as soon as their advance guard appeared. This being 
duly reported to the camp, the whole party would 
move off and shift their quarters to fresh hunting 
grounds. 

Despite the fact that we ware but a few days jour- 
ney from the trading statical at Baker Lake, we found 
that some of the women and children here had never 
seen white men before. Our cameras were regarded 
with the greatest astonishment, and a peep through 
the finder seemed a marvel beyond words. The 
people here were anxious to trade, and brought 
along thdr stores of fox skins, arcing in return, how- 
evor, our most mdi^)qi^ble pots and paiK. When 
we dedin^ to barter riiese, and explained that we 
did not care fca: fox ddns, but Would rather have idd 
clothes, hunting implements and other curios of 
ethnographical interest, it was plain to see that we 
had fallen in thdr estimation. 

We halted for a few houm, made some tea and 
some pancakes, and on this simple menu stood 
treat to the whole village. While the impromptu 
banquet was in progress, in came the two sledges 
which had been sent out reconnoitring. Long before 
they reached us we could hear the men shouting: 
“The caribou are coming; the caribou are coming’*; 
and in a moment the entire assembly was in a tur- 
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moil of extravagant rejoidng. Here was the end of 
winter; the caribou were come, and with them sum- 
mer and its abundance. And one can imagine what 
this means to people who have struggled through a 
whole long winter in the merciless cold of their snow 
huts, with barely food enough to keep them alive. 

On leaving Baker Lake, we had laid our course 
over land in a curve to the south-east of the Kazan 
River, having learned that it was inadvisable to 
follow the lower reaches of the river itself. Now, 
however, we had to move down to the river in order 
to get into touch with the natives. One of the young 
men who had just come in offered to go with us to 
the next village as a guide, and with his aid, we soon 
reached the river, which was fairly broad at this 
point. We crossed over to the spot where the village 
had been, but found the place deserted; the party 
had gone off after the caribou. We then sent our 
guide back at once, and went farther up country, 
in the hope that we might again manage unaided 
to get into touch with people here. 

The Barren Grounds were now so thick with game 
that it was hard to make any progress by sledge 
with dogs used to hunting. Herds of caribou came 
trotting by, great and small, one after another, 
numb«ing from fifteen or twenty-five to fifty, some- 
times over two hundred head. 

Although it was late in June, we again had win- 
ter for a spell. The snow had frozen hard again, 
caking over ever 3 rthing, and we could make better 
going now. We followed the winding river through 
the low-lying country, where the stream itself re- 
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peatedly spread out to great width. Here and th^e 
the wat^ had begun to eat its way up through the 
ice, and we had to be very careful iu. the neighbor- 
hood of these eddies. Towards evening we came 
upon a deserted snow hut, a sure sign that there were 
people not very far away. But where? There was 
a confusion of sledge tracks to choose from, but 
most of them pointed in a direction opposite to that 
we were inclined to take. 

We had left the river now and had reached a lake 
of such extent that it could hardly be any but Hiko- 
ligjuaq itself where the Padlermiut were supposed 
to have their summer camp. We had followed the 
eastern bank of the river, as advised, and now at 
last a man appeared on the summit of a MU, watcMng 
us intently. We stopi>ed and waved to him; he an- 
swered by stretching out both arms, a sign wMch 
said he a frimd. We drove forward accordingly, 
and soon arrived at Ms e^np. 

Here at last we fotaid we Mui reached our goal. 
We were among tlte P^JiernHat, the ”^^lk>w-Fc&~ 
the head tribe of the Caribou Eskimos. 

It was a tiny camp, consisting for the nafeoment of 
but three tents. Igiugarjtik, the head of the party, 
unlike the majority of Ms fellows, greeted us with 
fearless cordiality, and Ms jovial smile won our hearts 
at the outset. I knew a good deal about Mm, 
already, from Ms neighbors on the Kazan River, 
and had heard the story of how he procured his first 
wife. It was, to say the least, somewhat drastic, 
even by Eskimo standards. He had been refu^ 
permission to marry her, and therefore "went out one 
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day with his brother and lay in wait at the entrance 
to the lady’s hut, and from there shot down her 
father, mother, brothers and sisters — seven or eight 
persons in all, until only his chosen herself was left. 

I was somewhat surprised then, to find a man of 
his temper and antecedents introducing himself im- 
mediately on our arrival as the accredited repre- 
sentative of law and order. He handed me a docu- 
ment with the seal of the Canadian Government, 
dated from his camp in April, 1921, when the police 
had visited there in search .of a criminal. Briefly, 
it set forth that the bearer, one Ed-joa-juk (Igjugar- 
juk) of She-ko-lig-jou-ak, was by the undersigned, 
Albert E. Reames, His Majesty’s Justice of the 
Peace in and for the North-west Territory, hereby 
appointed Special Constable in and for the said 
territory for the purpose of bringing to justice one 
Quaugvak, of the Padlermiut, the said Quaugvak 
being accused of two murders . . . 

I read through the document with due solemnity, 
and handed him in return a bit of old newspaper 
from a parcel. He took it with great dignity, and 
studied it with the same attention I had given to his. 
And from that moment we were friends, with perfect 
confidence in each other. 

As a matter of fact, Igjujarjuk was no humbug; 
and when I run over in my mind the many different 
characters I met with on that long journey from 
Greenland to Sibma, he takes a pronainent place. 
He was clever, independent, intelligent, and a man 
of great authority among his fellows. 

He invited us at once into one of his tents; and we 
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found that as befitted his position, he had two wives. 
The elder of the two, Kivkarjuk, the cause of the 
massacre above mentioned, was now dethroned by 
a younger beauty named Atqaralaq, and it was to 
her tent we were now invited. 

To my great relief, the famine we had e3q)ected to 
encounter was already a thing of the past. In front 
of the tents lay a pile of dead caribou, so many indeed 
that it was difficult to count them. A month before, 
the people here had been on the verge of starvation, 
but now all was changed. Igjugarjuk at once gave 
orders for an extravagant banquet in our honor, 
and two large caribou were put on to boil in huge 
zinc cauldrons. 

I had expected to find these people living in quite 
a primitive state, and in this respect, was disappointed 
beyond measure. What we did find was the worst 
kind of tinpot store and canned provision cultiare; 
a product of trading expeditions to the distant Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s Stations. And when a power- 
ful gramophone struck up, and Carte’s mighty vdoe 
rang out from Igjugarjuk’s tent, I felt tihat we had 
missed our market, as far as the study of these people 
was concerned. We were about a hundred years too 
late. Save for their appearance, which was of pro- 
nounced Eskimo t3?pe, they were more like Indians 
than Eskimos. Their tents were of the pointed 
Indian pattern, made of caribou skins with a smoke 
hole at the top, and in each, on the left hand side, 
burned the Uvkak, or tent fire. All the women 
wore colored shawls over their skin dresses, just 
as the Indian women do; and to my astonishment 
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I found that they wore watches, hung round their 
necks. These ornaments, however, were divided up 
among the party, some wearing the case, others 
going shares in the works. 

The only unadulterated Eskimo element we had 
to work on was the language; and to the satisfaction 
of both parties, we found that our Greenland tongue 
was understood immediately, though there was natur- 
ally some difference in pronunciation and idiom. 
Igjugarjuk, who was not beyond flattering a guest, 
declared that I was the first white man he had ever 
seen who was also an Eskimo. 

The banquet took some time to prepare, and while 
it was being got ready, we went out to feed our dogs. 
This gave rise to astonishment not unmixed with 
horror among our hosts. We had still some of the 
walrus meat we had brought up from the coast, and 
this we now brought out. But no such meat had 
ever been seen on Lake Yathkied, and strange meat 
was strictly tabu. Here was a difiiculty. Igjugar- 
juk, however, whose travels had made him somewhat 
a man of the world, met the situation with tact. 
The young men of his party, he declared, must on 
no account touch the strange meat, but there would 
be no harm in our cutting it up ourselves, and feeding 
our own team with it, as long as we used our own 
knives. 

This little episode showed that our friends were 
not so hopelessly civilized after all. And when one 
of the young men, named Pingoaq, came up and 
asked me whether seal had horns like the caribou, I 
forgot my disappointment altogether. True, tango 
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melodies were now welling forth from the gramo- 
phone, and the meat for our dinner was seething in 
genuine imported ironmongery; yet these people were 
plainly different in manners and habit of mind from 
the ordinary type of Eskimo to whom seal and walrus 
are the main factor in everyday life. And though 
I was aware that white men had visited these regions 
before, I knew also that no one had yet made a 
thorough study of the people h«re. 

My meditations were interrupted by a ^out in- 
forming the whole camp that dinner was ready. 
I have sat down to many a barbaric feast amcmg 
Eskimos in my time, but I have never seen anything 
to equal this. Only the elders used knives, the 
younger members of the party simply tore the meat 
from the bones in the same voracious fashion vdiich 
we may imagine to have been the custom of our 
earli^ ancestcas. Beddes the two caribou, a ntan- 
ber heads hM bedi'^hodced, and one was ^rved 
out to eadi n®mb€^ party. Ilhe heac^ 

an extra, and we were allowed to th^ tffl 
after, to eat in our own tent, <m (xmdition that ncne 
of the leavings should under any circungtanoes be 
touched by women or dogs. The muzzle especially 
was regarded as sacred meat, which must not be 
defiled. 

Then came dessert; but this was litarally more 
than we could swallow. It consisted of the larvae 
of the caribou fly, great fat maggoty things served up 
raw just as they had been picked out from the skin 
of the beasts when shot. They lay squirming on a 
platter like a tin of huge gentles, and gave a nasty 
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little crunch under the teeth, like crushing a black- 
beetle. 

Igjugarjuk, ever watchful, noted my embarrass- 
ment and observed kindly : “No one will be offended 
if you do not understand our food; we all have our 
different customs.” But he added a trifle mah- 
dously: “After all, you have just been eating cari- 
bou meat; and what are these but a sort of little 
eggs nourished on the juices of that meat?” 

That same afternoon a whole party of sledges came 
in from an island out in the lake. It was a remark- 
able procession to any accustomed to the Eskimos 
of the coast and their swift teams. Here were six 
heavily laden sledges, fastened three and three, each 
section drawn by two dogs only, men and women 
aiding. The only person allowed to travel as a 
passenger was an old woman, a mummy-like figure, 
very aged, and generally looked up to among the 
Padlermiut on account of her knowledge of tabu and 
wisdom generally. The fact that she was Igjugar- 
juk’s mother-in-law doubtless counted for something 
as well. 

By the time we had been there one day we began 
to feel ourselves at our ease among these strange folk. 
They treated us, apparently, with entire confidence, 
and endeavored in every way to satisfy our curiosity. 
In the evaiing, I ventured to touch on my spedal 
subject, and explained to Igjugarjuk, who was famous 
as an angakoq throughout the whole of the Barren 
Grounds, that I was most anxious to learn something 
of their ideas about life, their religion and their folk- 
lore. But here I was brought up short. He an- 
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swered abruptly that he was an ignorant man , know- 
ing nothing of his people and its past ; if any had said 
he was an angakoq, they lied. 

I realized that I was going too fast, and had not 
yet gained the confidence of my host in full. 

It was well on in the forenoon before we turned out 
on the following morning, and Igjugatjuk at once 
volunteered to show me the country round. 

Just behind the camp ms a high range (£ hills, 
and from hare one had an excellent view of the sur- 
roundings. The lake, I found, was ^camous, the 
low-l3nng coasts vanishing away into the horizon; 
it looked more like the sea than an inland water. 
The Indians call it Lake Yathkied, but the Eddmo 
name is Hikoligjuaq, . which means the great water 
with ice that never melts. The name is justified 
by the fact that the ice in the middle of the lake 
rarely if ever tham away completdy. 

Igjugarjtik drew for me with surpriai^ readiness 
a (hart of the lake and its ^(^es, noting r&e names 
of all the difierent ^ttlemoits. A generation er ^ 
earlier, there had been some 600 peoffe i^e; now 
there were hardly 100. The introducti<m fireamcs 
has affected the movements of the caribou, and the 
animals have begun to avoid their old routes and 
crossings; and when the caribou hunting fails, it 
means famine to the Eskimo. 

The weather was wonderful; the brutal change on 
change with snow, storm and rain was gone, and 
everything was at peace. The ice of the lake had 
melted dose to the mouth of the river, and the heavy 
tumbled winter ice made way in its midst for a 
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smooth sheet of water with a veil of warm mist above. 
Hosts of swimming birds had found a playground 
here, and laughed and chattered as new flocks 
alighted. 

On land, one heard all around the little singing 
sound of melting snow; and the daylight beat so 
fiercely on the whiteness of the lake that one had to 
shade one’s eyes. Spring had come to the Barren 
Grounds, and soon earth and flowers would rearise 
out of the snow. 

Small herds of caribou on the move approached 
within easy distance; but today we were friendly 
obsCTvers only, and felt nothing of the hunter’s 
quickened pulse on seeing them at dose range. We 
had meat enough for the present. 

Here again we found the stone barriers, shelters 
and dumsy figures built to represent a human form, 
with a lump of peat for a head — ^relicjs of the days 
when caribou hunting was carried on systematically 
by driving the animals down to the water, where 
the kayak men were ready to fall upon them with 
the spear. 

With the introduction of firearms, this method of 
hunting has gone out of fashion, and there will 
soon be hardly a kayak left in the Barren Grounds. 
But not many years ago, these inland people were 
as bold and skilful in the management of a kayak 
as any of the natives on the coast. 

Igjugarjuk and I walked down towards the camp. 
Far out on the horizon one (X)uld see the extreme fringe 
of the forest, but the sunlight was deceptive, and I 
could hardly make out for certain whetker it were trees 
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or hill. I asked Igjugarjuk, and he answ^ed at once: 
‘‘Napartut” (the ones that stand up). “Not the 
true forest where we fetch wood for our long sledges; 
that is farther still. It is our belief that the trees in 
a forest are living bdngs, only that they cannot 
speak; and for that reason we axe loth to spend the 
night among them. And those who have at some 
time had to do so, say that at night, one can hear a 
whispering and groaning among the trees, in a lan- 
guage beyond our understanding.” 

All the wild creatures were greeting the sprii^ 
in their mute, humble fashion. We could see hares 
and lemmings, ermine and marmot snuggling up in 
the tall grass, with never a thought of feeding, but 
only enjo3dng the light and warmth. They were 
dreaming <rf an eternal summer, and gave themsdves 
up to the deli^^ of the moment, forgetting all their 
mcHTtal ^lanies. Ev^ tl^ wolves, forever l3dng in 
wait at other masons, now r^Ofted to thdr old drai 
and gave themselves to domras: bifes. In a 
fortnight there would be a litter of cubs to k>cik 
after, and the parents then must take turns to go 
abroad, for the foxes are quick to scent out anything 
in the shape of young, evai when the sun is at its 
hottest. 

But by the open waters of the lake there was an 
incessant chattering among the guUs and terns and 
duck who cannot make out why the loon should 
always utter such a mournful cry in its happiest 
moments. There was a blessedness of life and growth 
here in the spring, when the long-frozen earth at 
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last breathed warm and soft and moist, and plants 
could stretch their roots in the soil and their branches 
above. The sand by the river bank gleamed white; 
showing clearly the footprints of the cranes as they 
moved. All the birds were taUdng at once, heedless 
of what was going on around them, until a flock of 
wild geese came swooping down, raising a mighty 
commotion in the water as they alighted. And in 
face of these, the smaller fry were silent and abashed. 
But who can paint the sounds of spring? The natiure 
lover will not attempt it, but will be content to 
breathe its fragrance with rejoicing. 

The sun was low on the horizon, the sky and the 
land aU kround aglow with flaming color. 

“A youth is dead and gone up into the sky,” said 
Igjugarjuk. “And the Great Spirit colors earth 
and ^ry with a joyful red to receive his soul.” 



CHAPTER VI 

NOMAD’S LIFE IN THE BAREEN GROUNDS 

A FTER otir first introduction here, I allowed a 
few days to pass without pressing my actual 
errand, spending the time in hunting and bartering 
a little for ethnographical material. I realized that 
it would take some time to gain the complete con- 
fidence of the natives here. 

We lived in our own tent. Among the natives of 
the coast we had always prefranred as far as possible 
to live in the hou^ of the natives as we found 
Ihem, which gave us a better chan<^ ctf making friends 
and bdi^ regarded as manbers o£ tiie family. In 
the preset instance, howey®”* we ke^ to our own 
quarters, not only because we bnt 

also because our hosts here werer-4o put it mScBy — 
so uncleanly m their habits that it would have bear 
difficult to accommodate ourselves to such conditions. 

The men were leading a life of idleness just at 
present, but the women were busy; we were indeed 
astonished at the amotmt of work which fell to thdr 
share. It was the women who went out gathering 
fuel, often from a considerable distance, whidi meant 
heavy toiling through the swampy soil; they had abo 
to ddn and cut up all the caribou brought in, and 
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attend to the tires and the cooking. Their hard 
life had set its mark upon them; it was not alwa3rs 
age, hut often simply toil, that had wrinMed their 
faces; their eyes were often red and rheumy from 
the smoke of the fires, their hands coarse and filthy, 
with long, coarse nails. Their womanly charm had 
been sacrificed on the altar of domestic utility; none 
the less, they were always happy and contented, with 
a ready laugh in return for any jest or kindly word. 

It suited our purpose well enough that the me n 
were idle, as we had thus more opportunities of 
gatherii^ the information we sought. In regard to 
all matters of everyday life they were w illing enough 
to teU us all they knew. The thing which most of 
all impressed us was their entire indq)endence of the 
sea. True, they had had some dealings with the 
natives of the coast districts, a few having made 
journeys for purposes of trade, but many of the men 
here had neva: even seen the sea. And this also 
accounted for the fact that all sea meat was strictly 
tabu. Old men were of opinion that their forefathers 
had always lived inland, their sole means of livelihood 
being based on caribou, salmon, and birds. Nor 
was there anything in thdbr material culture to sug- 
gest any previous acquaintance with the sea. During 
the past generation, however, intercourse with neigh- 
Iwring tribes had been somewhat more general, and 
Ihere had lately been some emigration from the 
southern end of Hikoligjuag down over the great 
lak^ to the coast at Eskimo Point. The country 
here was now inhabited by natives from the inland 
districts. Nevertheless, the natives with whom we 
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were living at present seemed for the most part to 
r^ard it as inconceivable that anyone could prefer 
the blubbery, evd-smellmg beasts of the sea to the 
splaadid game that was to be had on land. 

Each hunter had a modem rifle, and there was no 
difficulty in catching foxes enough to pay for the 
ammunition required. But they did not seem to 
realize that the use of firearms was in itself largely 
responsible for the frequent perio(k of famine. In 
the olden days, it is tme, hunting was more confined 
to certain definite seasons; but the ingenious methods 
and implements of capture gave so rich a yield as 
to cover also the dead seasons when no game was 
to be had, as long as the hunting had been fairly 
good and sufiBcient meat stored for the winter. 

The first essential was to find a site for the village 
directly on the route followed by the caribou in their 
migrations, and as th^ routes differed for spring 
and autumn, the natives led a somewhat nomadic 
existence. They always returned, however, to the 
same spots, as extensive preparations were needed. 
Hundreds of stone cairns had to be erected covering 
a range of several kilometres, and the ground had 
to be chosen so that the caribou could be driven in 
exactly the direction required. Htmting in the open 
with bow and arrow gave but a poor return; it was 
necessary to work up within dose range of the 
animals, which might be a matter of days. And 
one could never reckon on bringing down more than 
a couple of head, even where the herds were numer- 
ous. 

The caribou were shy, and the bow was only 
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efEective at sliort range. This difficulty was met 
by the following arrangement: 

Oblong boulders were set up, or stone cairns built, 
in two fines, forming an avenue. On top of each 
stone, or heap of stones, was set a lump of peat or 
tuft of grass, to look like a head. The avenue was 
very broad at one end, and so placed that the caribou 
in ffight, coming over a hiU, would find themselves 
between the two lines of figures. Behind were 
women and children acting as beaters, waving gar- 
ments and shouting like wolves. The animals seeing 
themselves, as it appeared, pursued by their enemies 
from the rear and hemmed in by a line on either 
side, had no choice but to go straight abead. As 
they did so, the space between the fines narrowed in, 
like an old-fashioned duck decoy, and at the farther 
end, dielters were built where the hunters lay in 
wait. The caribou had now to pass within dose 
range of the shelters, and the hunters were able to 
take toll of them on the way. 

The same system of stone figures was employed 
on the lakes and rivers, at spots where the caribou 
were accustomed to take to the water. In this 
case, however, the hunters would lie in wait on the 
shore, ready to put out in their kayaks. Caribou 
do not swim very fast, and it was then an easy matter 
to overtake them and kill them with the spears 
which were spedally fashioned for this form of hunt- 
ing. Giv^ a broad crossing place and numerous 
herds, great numbers could be slain in this manner, 
till the water was choked with the bodies. Some 
were also taken in winter, in regions where they 
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were to be fotmd at that season, by a system of pit- 
falls. 

Compared with the caribou, all other forms of 
game were but of minor importance. Fish were 
caught by spearing or with hook and line; birds, 
hares, le mming s and marmot taken in snar^. The 
feathered game was mostly hunted in the autumn, 
whai the birds are moulting and cannot rise easily. 
They are then pursued on the water in kayaks, and 
killed with small harpoons. 

Unfortunately, the kayak is now being superseded 
altogether by the gun, and it will not be long before 
kayaks are a thing of the past. The gun has im- 
mediate advantages, but it is doubtful whether it 
pays better in the long run. Naturally, it is tempt- 
ing to ^nploy a weapon which does away with the 
need tat elaborate preparatimi of dummies and 
dielters, and there is little difi&culty on thinning out 
the herds wilii a Icn^-iai^e rifle. But it should be 
borne in mind that arrow and spear did their woik 
silently, and without scaring tiae r^, so ibat the 
caribou continued for centuries to follow ihe same 
routes from the forests to the Barren Grounds and 
back again. Now, since the introduction of fire- 
arms, a change seems to have taken place in this 
respect; the animals tend more and more to avoid 
the native villages, and famine has frequently re- 
sulted. In some districts, during the last few years, 
the mhabitants have been completely exterminated 
by starvation. 

Another difficulty which the Caribou Eskimos have 
to reckon with is the fact that the moving of the 
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caribou in summer and autumn comes just at those 
seasons when travelling is most difi&cult. The great 
stretches of tundra are a pathless waste, and the 
rivers are available only as their course lies, often 
tending in the wrong direction for pursuit of the 
caribou. It is not until late in the autumn, when 
the rivers and lakes are frozen over, and the country 
is covered with snow, that they are able to cover 
any distance; but under these conditions, they are 
splendid travellers, skilful and untiring. In the days 
before the trading stations were established at Baker 
Lake and Eskimo Point, they would go south as 
far as Fort Churchill, and west to the region of 
Schultz Lake and Aberdeen Lake. Here they had 
their meeting place at the famous Akilineq, a ridge 
of hiUs south of the great lakes in the neighborhood 
of the Thelon River. Here they procured timber 
for sledges, kayaks and tent poles, from Lake Tiv- 
salik, where great tree trunks, brought down by the 
river from far up country, were washed ashore. One 
can imagine the patience required in those old days 
for any kind of wood work, when the only ta>ls 
available were odd scraps of iron. Now, of course, 
the saw is generally in use; and sawn timber cut to 
standard azes can be obtained at the trading stations. 

Akilineq was the meeting place for the natives 
from Baker Lake and Kazan River, who encountered 
here the tribes from regions so far distant as the 
North-west Passage, likewise coming up in search 
of timber. There was naturally a good deal of trad- 
ing between the different tribes thus brought into 
contact. The inland folk traded white men’s goods 
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the native methods of hunting 
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brought from Churchill, meetly knives, in exchange 
for seal skin thongs which were in great demand. 

There were also forests by the shores of these 
lakes, but as the trees were regarded as living bemgs, 
they were rarely visited. There was a widely cur- 
rent tradition, of ancient date, that the tree-folk 
would not suffer any human being among them for 
more than ten nights. 

It says much for the skill and endurance of the 
Eskimos as travellers that th^ long journeys were 
made with very small teams, rarely more than two, 
and never more than five dogs, owing to the diffi- 
culty of procuring food for the animals. Both men 
and women, however, wore hardy walkers, and would 
cheerfully harness themselves to the sledge and haul 
as well as any dog. Despite their small teams, these 
natives here use, curiously enough the longest sledgiK 
known t» exist anywh^; tea metres in length by 
cady 4$ c^tftnetres acro^' am by no me^ unt^ual 
meastuemmts. ThadsS fo the ice ^boei^ how^ 
they were easy to haul, and their length 
steadiness and buoyancy in soft loose snow. 

We were anxious to ascertain whether any stone 
houses existed up inland, such as we had found all 
along the coast; our informants here, however, were 
positive that none such had ever been seen. Houses 
of this t 3 rpe would also be inconsistent mth ther 
mode of hfe, which involved a constant moving from 
place to place at certain seasons of the year. 

The only form of winter dwelling known to the 
inland Eskimo is the snow hut; but havir^ no dl or 
blubber, they am unable to heat them, thought the 
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thermometer in the cold season may often fall below 
minus 50*. During the long, dark evenings, their 
only light is a sort of primitive tallow dip, made of 
moss and caribou fat. So hardy, however, are these 
people that they declare they never feel cold indoors, 
however severe the weather may be; and their houses 
are also protected against the blizzards by being 
simply smothered in snow, till they are hardly dis- 
tinguishable from the drift in which they are built. 

Just outside the living room proper, and connected 
with it by a passage is the so-called iga, or kitchen, 
built straight up with steep walls, to prevent the 
snow from melting. Here the food is cooked, when 
any fuel is available; this, however, is by no means 
an everyday occurrence when the whole country lies 
de^ in snow. For days in succession they may 
have to make do with frozen meat, and not even a 
mouthful of hot soup to help it down. 

Water supply is ensured by building the snow hut 
dose to the shore of a lake, and a hole is kept open 
in the ice all through the winter, a small snow hut 
being built above the opening to keep it from freez- 
ing. Like all other Eskimos living exdusivdy on 
meat, these inland folk drink enormous quantities 
of water. 

The only serious difficulty they have to contend 
with is that they have no means of getting their 
footwear dried after a long day’s hunting. If they 
have ddns enough, the wet things are thrown away 
and replaced by new ones; failing this, the old wet 
things have to be dried at night by laying them nejct 
to the body. 
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In May, the snow huts begin to melt, and tents are 
then called into requisition, often of great size and 
magnificence, made on the Indian pattern, with 
anoke hole at the top, and of caribou skin through- 
out. In front of the house-wife’s seat is the fireplace, 
and all meals are cooked here, inside the tent, the 
weather as a rule being very windy. One might 
imagine that the moving into tents meant a paiod 
of comfort and ease; this, however, is by no means 
the case. The cooking indoors precludes the use 
of a curtain at the entrance, and one has thus dther 
to sit in a roaring draught, or in a smother of smoke 
from the fireplace. Often we had to jump up half 
stifled and hurry outside to breathe, thotigh the rest 
of the inmates appeared to find no discomfort from 
the atmosphere. 

This, roughly, is the ordinary everyday Hfe of the 
inland Eskimos, probably the hardijest people in the 
world. Thdr country is such as to offer but a bare 
existence under the hard^t possible oondifckms, and 
yet they think it the b^ that c»uld be found. 
What most impressed us was the constant change 
from one to anoth^ extreme; either they are on the 
verge of starvation, or wallowing in a luxvuy of 
abundance which renders them obliviom of hard 
times past, and heedless of those that await them 
in the next winter’s dark. 

Igjugarjuk, who had so vehemently asserted that 
he was no magidan, and knew nothing of the past 
history of his people, soon changed over when he 
found that he could trust me, and realized that I was 
eam^tly interested in sudi matters. And in the 
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end, I learned from him a great deal about aspects of 
E^mo culture which were quite new to me. 

I found it impossible to get a clear and coherent 
account of their religious beliefs; as soon as one began 
to ask about matters outside the sphere of tangible 
reality, the views expressed were so contradictory 
that one could make nothing of them together. 
Nothing definite was known, nor did it seem to matter 
that the wise men of the tribe held different views 
one from another; the one thing certain was, that all 
study of such matters was attended with the greatest 
difficulty, and much remained beyond our knowledge. 
Tlie general view of life after death is best shown in 
the following story, which was told to me by Ejv- 
karjuk: 

“Heaven is a great country with many holes in. 
These holes we call the stars. Many people live 
there, and whenever they upset anything, it falls 
down through the stars in the form of rain or snow. 
Up in the land of heaven live the souls of dead 
men and beasts, under the Lord of Heaven, Tapasum 
Inua, 

“ The souls of men and beasts are brought down to 
earth by the moon. This is done when the moon is 
not to be seen in the sky; it is then on its way to 
earth, bringing souls. After death, we do not al- 
ways remain as we were during life; the souls of men, 
for instance, may turn into aU kmds of animals. 
Pinga looks after the souls of animals, and does not 
like to see too many of them killed. Nothing is 
lost; and blood and entrails must be covered up ^ter 
a caribou has been killed. 

“ So we see that life is endless ; only we do not know 
m what form we shall reappear after death.” 
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The easiest way to learn, of course, was to inquire 
of an angakoq, and in the course of my long conver- 
sations with Igjugarjuk I learned many interesting 
things. His theories, however, were so simple and 
straightforward that they sound strikingly modem; 
his whole view of life may be summed up in his own 
words as follows: “All true wisdom is only to be 
learned far from the dwellings of men, out in the 
great solitudes; and is only to be attained through 
suffering. Privation and suffering are the only things 
that can open the mind of man to those things which 
are hidden from others.” 

A man does not become an angakoq because he 
wishes it him self, but because certain mysterious 
powers in the universe convey to him the impression 
that he has been chosen, and this takes place as a 
revelation in a dream. 

This mysterious force whidi plays so great a part 
in men’s fate, is called Sila, and is very difficult to 
define, or even to translate. The word has three 
meaniags: the universe; the weather, and finally, a 
mkture of common sense, intelligence and wisdom. 
In the religious sense, Sila is used to denote a power 
which can be invoked and applied by mankind; a 
power personified in Silap Inua, the Lord of Power, 
or Kterally, the one possessing power. Often also, 
the term Pinga is used, this being a spirit in the form 
of a woman, which is understood to dwell somewhere 
in space, and only manifests itself when specially 
needed. There is no definite idea as to her being the 
creator of mankind, or the origin of animflls tjsed 
for food; all fear har, however, as a stem mistress 
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of the household, keeping watch on all the doings of 
men, especially as regards their dealings with the 
animals killed. 

She is omnipresent, interfering as occasion may 
require. One of her principal commandments ap- 
pears to be that daily food should be treated with 
respect, care bein| taken that nothing is wasted. 
There are certain ceremonies, for instance, to be 
observed on the killing of a caribou, as mentioned in 
the story just quoted. 

All the rules of tabu are connected with Sila, and 
designed to maintain a balance of amicable relations 
with this power. The obligations imposed by Sila 
are not particularly burdensome, and perhaps for 
that very reason trespass is severely punished; as 
for instance by bad weather, dearth of game, sick- 
ness, and the like; in a word, all that is most to be 
feared. 

The angakoq serves as interpreter between Sila 
and mankind. Sila’s leading qualities are those of 
healing in sickness or guarding against the iUwill of 
others. When a sick person desires to be cured, he 
must give away all his possessions, and is then car- 
ried out and laid on the earth far from any dwelling; 
for whoever would invoke the Great Spirit must have 
no possessions save his breath. 

Igjugaijuk himself, whai a young man, was con- 
stantly visited by dreams which he could not under- 
stand. Strange unknown beings came and spoke 
to him, and when he awoke, he saw all the visions 
of his dream so distinctly that he could teU his fel- 
lows all about than. Soon it became evidait to 
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all that he was destined to become an angakoq and 
an old man named Perqanaoq was appointed his 
instructor. In the depth of winter, when the cold 
was most severe, Igjugarjuk was placed on a Rmall 
sledge just large enough for him to sit on, and carried 
far away from his home to the other side of HikoHg- 
juaq. On reaching the appointed spot, he remained 
seated on the dedge while his instructor built a 
tiny snow hut, with barely room for him to sit 
cross-legged. He was not allowed to set foot cm the 
snow, but was lifted from the sledge and carried into 
the hut, where a piece of skin just large enough for 
him to sit on served as a carpet. No fcxxi or drink 
was given him; he was exhorted to think only of the 
Great Spirit and of the helping spirit that should 
presently appear — and so he was left to himsdf and 
his meditations. 

Afta: five da^ had elajeed, tlie instructor brought 
him a drink of lukewarm wat^, and with similar 
esliortations, left him as brfore. He fasted now fear 
fifteen days, wh«i he was givai another drink cf 
water and a very small piece of m^t, wMcii had to 
last him a further ten days. At the «id <A. this 
period, his instructor came for him and fetched him 
home. Igjugarjuk declared that the strain of those 
thirty days of cold and fasting was so severe that he 
“sometimes died a little.” During all that time he 
thought only of the Great Spirit, and aideavored 
to keep his mind free from all memory of human 
beings and everyday things. Towards the end of 
the thirty days there came to him a helping spirit 
in the shape of a woman. She came while he was 
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asleep, and seemed to hover in the air above fiim 
After that he dreamed no more of her, but she became 
his helping spirit. For five months following this 
period of trial, he was kept on the strictest diet, and 
required to abstain from all intercourse with women. 
The fasting was then repeated; for such fasts at 
frequent intervals are the best means of att aining 
to knowledge of hidden things.^ As a matter of fact, 
there is no limit to the period of study; it depends 
on how much one is willing to suffer and anxious to 
learn. 

Every wizard has a belt, which often plays a great 
part in his invocations of the spirits. I was fortunate 
enough to acquire one of these belts from a wo man 
who was herself a witch doctor, named Kinalik. It 
consisted of an ordinary strap of hide on which were 
htmg or strung the following items: a splinter from 
the stock of a gun worn in recognition of the fact that 
her initiation had taken place by means of visions of 
death; a piece of sinew thread, which had formerly 
been used to fasten tent poles with, and had on some 
occasion or other been used for a magic demonstra- 
tion; a piece of ribbon from a packet of tobacco; 
a piece of an old cap formerly belonging to her 
brother — the brother was now dead, and was one 
of her helping spirits — a piece of white caribou skin , 
some plaited withies, a model of a canoe, a caribou’s 
tooth, a mitten and a scrap of sealskin. All these 
things possessed magnetic power, by virtue of their 
having been given to her by persons who wished her 
well. Any gift conveys strength. It need not be 
great or costly in itself; the intrinsic value of the 
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object is nothing, it is the thought which goes with 
it that gives strength. 

Kinalik was still quite a young woman, very in- 
telligent, kind-hearted, clean and good-looking, and 
spoke frankly, without reserve. Igjugarjuk was her 
brother-in-law, and had himself been her instructor 
in magic. Hct own initiation had been severe; she 
was hung up to some tent poles planted in the snow 
and left there for five days. It was midwinter, with 
intense cold and frequent blizzanis, but ^e did not 
feel the cold, for the ^irit protected her. When 
the five days were at an end, she was taken down 
and carried into the house, and Igjugarjuk was in- 
vited to shoot her, in order that she might attain 
to intimacy wijh the supanatural by visions of 
death. The gun was to be loaded with real powder, 
but a stone was to be used instead of the leadai bullet, 
in order that she might still retain connection with 
earth. Igjugarjuk, in the presence of the assembled 
villagers, fired the ^ot, and Krnalik fefi to the ground 
unconscious. On the following morning, just as 
Igjugarjuk was about to bring her to life again, she 
awakened from the swoon unaided. Igjugarjuk as- 
serted that he had shot her through the heart, and 
that the stone had afterwards been removed and was 
in the possesaon of her old mother. 

Another of the villages, a yotmg man named 
Aggjartoq, had also been initiated into the mysteries 
of the occult with Igjugarjuk as his teacher; and in 
his case, a third form of ordeal had been employed; 
to wit, that of drowning. He was lashed to a long 
pole and carried out on to a lake, a hole was cut in 
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the ice, and the pole with its living burden thrust 
down through the hole, in such a fashion that Agg- 
jartoq actually stood on the bottom of the lake with 
his head under water. He was left in this position 
for five days and when at last they hauled him up 
again, his clothes showed no sign of having been 
in the water at all and he himself had become a 
great wizard, having overcome death. 

These inland Eskimos are vay little concerned 
about the idea of death; they bdieve that all men 
are bom again, the soul passing on continually 
from one form of life to another. Good men return 
to earth as men, but evildoers are re-bom as beasts, 
and in this way the earth is replenished, for no life 
once given can ever be lost or destroyed. 
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VV^ very soon realized that the culture of these 
^ Caribou Eskimos was of inland origin. It was 
the most primitive we had encountered during the 
whole of the expedition, and all the facts tended to 
^ow that we were here wdil on the way to a solution 
of one of our most important problems. 

Their religion, for instance, was of a pronoun<^ 
inland type, differing essentially from that of the 
coast peoples, and in respect of tabu especially unlike 
that of the sea and shore. The c^eremonies attend- 
ing birth and death in particular were fax simpler 
than those in use among the coast Eskimos. Plainly, 
the people who first fotmd thdr way to the sea had 
seen in it, and in the mode of life whicih it involved, 
new and mysteriotis elements which, had given rise 
to their complicated mythology and coremonial. 

The fact that the sea was new to them was ftarther 
confirmed by the entire absence of any implements, 
whether among those in use or others now obsolete, 
such as would be used by dwellers on the coast. 

Nevertheless, we soon found that they had many 
traditions in common with the Greenland Eskimos; 
indeed, a number of their folk-tales and legends are 
altogether identical with Greenland stories. 

Out of fifty-two stories which I wrote down among 
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the Padlermiut at Hikoligjuaq, no fewer than thirty 
were identical with ones I had already heard in 
Greenland, and this despite the fact that for thou- 
sands of years past, no intercourse had taken place 
between the two groups of people. 

An unquestionable connection exists between the 
Greenlanders_ and their Canadian kinsfolk in the 
matter of story and legend. These stories more- 
over show that the poor Eskimo can at times fintj 
room for thought of things beyond the mere material 
needs of the day; many of them show a forceful 
simplicity, a touch of epic strength, and a poetic 
sense, which command our admiration. 

Here are several of the shorts ones: 

The Owl that Wooed a Snow Bunting 

There was once a little snow btmting; it sat on a 
tuft and wept because its husband was dead. Thai 
came a big fat Owl and sang: 

Foolish one, weeping 
For a miserable husband 
With a ^ear 
Made of grass. 

I— I will be 
Your husband. 

The little bird answered: 

Who would ever 
Have you for a husband? 

With your lumpy, clumsy 
And that ugly-fashioned beak, 

Podgy legs, and fat round face 
And a head without a neck! 
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But the owl was so angry at this, that it swooped 
down on the little snow bunting, and struck it in 
the breast and then, when it cried in pain, the owl 
jeered at it, saying: “Ho, what a woman, that can 
feel pain in the breast and yet have such a sharp 
tongue!” 

Told by Kivearjuk, of Hikoligjuaq. 

(Known throughout the whole of Greenland.) 

How THE White Men and the Indians Came 

There was once a maiden who refused all m&a. 
who wished to marry her. At last her father was 
so annoyed at this that he rowed off with her and 
his dog to an island out in the lake of Haningajoq, 
not far from Hikoligjuaq, and left her there wilk 
the dog. Then the dog took her to wife, and she gave 
birth to many whelps. And her father brought meat 
to the island, that they might not die of hunger. 
One day when they were grown up, thdr mo^CT 
said to th«n: “Next time your grandfath^ comes 
out to the island, swim out to meet him, and upset 
his kayak.” 

The dogs did so and the girl’s fatha: was drowned. 
Thus she took vengeance upon her father for having 
married her to a dog. But now that he was dead, 
there was no one to bring the dcgs meat, so the 
girl cut the soles out of her kamiks, and placed them 
in the water, and worked magic over them. Then 
she set some of the dogs on one sole, and said: 
“Go out into the world and become skilful in all 
manner of work!” 

And the dogs drifted out away from the island and 
when they had gone a little way, the sole turned into 
a ship, and they sailed away to the white men’s 
country and became white men. And from them, 
it is said, all white mai are descended. 
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But the rest of the dogs were set on the other sole, 
and as it floated away, the girl said: “Take 
geance for all the wrong your grandfather did to 
me, and show yourselves henceforward thirsty for 
blood as often as you meet one of the Inuit.” 

And the dogs sailed away to a strange land, and 
went ashore there and became the Itqigdlit. From 
these are descended all those Indians whom our 
forefathers dreaded, for they slew the Inuit wherever 
they could find them. And this they continued to 
do until their brothers, the white men from the 
island of Anamigtoq, took land in their country 
and taught them gentler ways. 

Told by Igjugarjuk. 

(This story is known in Greenland.) 

The Raven and the Loon 

In the olden days, all birds were white. And thai 
one day the raven and the loon fell to drawing 
pattans on each others feathers. The raven began, 
and when it had finished, the loon was so displeased 
with the pattern that it spat all over the raven and 
made it black all over. And since that day ah 
ravels have been black. But the raven was so 
angry that it fell upon the loon and beat it so about 
the legs that it could hardly walk. And that is 
why the loon is such an awkward creature on land. 

(Th^e is a Greenland version of this.) 

Thunder, and Lightning 

In the olden days, nobody ever stole anything. 
But then one day when a great song festival was 
being held, two children were left alone in a house. 
Here they found a caribou kin with the hair off, 
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and a fir^tone, and desired to have these things for 
their own. But hardly had they taken them when a 
great fear came upon them. 

“What shall we do,” cried one, “to get away from 
people? ” 

“Let us turn ourselves into caribou,” answered 
the other.” 

“No; for then they will catch us; let us turn into 
wolves.” 

“No; for then they will kill us. Let us turn into 
foxes.” 

And so they went on, naming all the aniTnal.s Ihere 
were, but always fearing that men should kill them. 
Then at last one said: Let us be thunder and light- 
ning. For then men could not reach them. And so 
it came about; they went up into the sky and became 
thunder and lightning. And now when we hear the 
thunder it is one of fiiem rattling the dry ddn, and 
when we see the lightning it is the other one striking 
q)arks from the stone. 

Told by Amarqik, of Nahigtartorvik, Kazan River. 

(Also known m Greenland.) 

The Owl and the Marmot 

There was once an owl who went out hunting, and 
seeing a marmot outside its house, it flew towards it 
and sitting down in front of the entrance, sang: 

“ I have barred the way of a land beast to its home. 
Come and fetch it, and bring two sledges.” 

But the marmot answered: “ 0 mighty owl, spread 
your legs a little wider apart, and show me that 
powerful chest.” 

And the owl hearing this was proud of its broad 
chest, and spread its le^ wider apart. 

Then the marmot cried: “Wider, wider still.” 
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And the owl feeling even prouder than before 
spread its legs a Httle wider still, and stretched its 
chest as far as it could. 

But then the marmot slipped between its legs and 
and ran off into its hole. 

Told by Kivkarjuk. 

I was told that there should be a larger settlement 
on the southern shore of Hikoligjuaq, and I deter- 
mined to cross and pay a visit to the natives there. 
On the day before our departure, a grand song fes- 
tival was arranged, to be held in Igjugarjuk’s tent. 
In the afternoon the guests arrived, as many as the 
tent would hold. The singer stood in the middle 
with closed eyes, accompanying his song with a sway- 
ing movement of the hips, while the women, seated 
in a group on the bench, joined in the chorus every 
now and then, their voices contrasting pleasantly 
with the deeper tones of the men. 

Here are the words of some of the songs: 

Igjugarjuk’s Song 

Yai — ^yai — ^yai 
Ya — ayai — 

I ran with all speed 
And met than on the plain, 

The great Musk Ox with brilliant black hair — 
Hayai — ^ya — ^haya. 

It was the first time I had seen them, 

Grazing on the flowers of the plain. 

Far from the hill where I stood, 

And ignorantly I thought 

They were but small and slight . . . 




QINGARUVDLIAQ, THE WOMAN WHO KNEW ALL THE MEN S SONGS AND PROMPTED 
THEM WHEN THEY FORGOT THE WORDS 
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But they grew up out of the earth 
As I came within shot, 

Great black giant beasts 

Far from our dwellings 

In the regions of happy summer hunting. 

Avane’s Song 

Lo, alas, I look and seek 
All impatient, eagerly. 

For the caribou in the lulls; 

Am I old and worthless now. 

Since I hunt in vain? 

I who once could stand and dioot 
Swiftly without aiming 
Striking down with sudden arrow 
Bulls with spreading horn; 

Saw the great beast fall and lie 
With muzzle deQ) in mire. 

Women do not as a rule sing tiieir own songs. No 
woman is expected to ang unless expressly invited by 
an angakoq. As a rule, they sing songs made by 
the men. Should it happen, however, that a woman 
feels a spirit impelling her to sii^, ^e may step forth 
from the chorus and follow her own inspiration. 
Among the women here, only two were thus favored 
by the spirits; one was Igiugarjuk’s first wife, 
IQvkarjuk, now dethroned, and the other Akjartoq, 
the mother of Kinalik. 

Kivkarjuk’s Song 

I am but a little woman 
Very willing to toil. 
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Very willing and happy 
To work and slave . . . 

And in my eagerness 
To be of use, 

I pluck the furry buds of willow 
Buds like beard of wolf. 

I love to go walking far and far away. 

And my soles are worn through 
As I pluck the buds of willow. 

That are furry like the great wolf’s beard. . 


Akjartoq’s Song 

I draw a deep breath. 

But my breath comes heavily 
As I call forth the song . . . 

There are ill rumors abroad. 

Of some who starve in the far places. 
And can find no meat. 

I call forth the song 
Prom above, 

Hayaya — ^haya. 

And now I forget 

How hard it was to breathe. 

Remembering old times. 

When I had strength 
To cut and flay great beasts. 

Three great beasts could I cut up 
While the sun slowly went his way 
Across the sky. 
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In addition to ordinary hunting songs and lyrics 
there are songs of derision, satires with a mercilessly 
personal address; two men will stand up in turn 
and accuse each other before the assanbled neigh- 
bors. These accusations, even when well founded, 
are received with surprising calmness, whareas “evil 
or angry words” may have far more serious effects. 

I give here Utahania's impeachment of one Efanai- 
juaq who had quarrelled with his wife and attempted 
to desert her, leaving her to her fete out in the wilds; 
the woman, however, had proved not only able -to 
stand up for herself in a rough-and-tumble, but left 
her husband of her own accord and went to shift for 
herself, taking her son with her. 

Something was whi^)ared 
Of man and wife 
Who could not a^^ee. 

And what was it all aixmt? 

A wife who in sdghtiful asager 
Tore her husband’s furs across, 

Took their canoe 

And rowed away with her seal. 

Ay — ay, all who listen, 

What do you think of him, 

Poor sort of man? 

Is he to be envied. 

Who is great in his anger 
But faint in strength. 

Blubbering helplessly 
Properly chastised? 

Though it was he who foolishly proud 
Started the quarrel with stupid wcads. 
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Kanaijuaq retorted with a song accusing XJtahania 
of improper behavior at home; his hard words 
however, seemed to make no difference to their friend- 
ship. Far more serious was the effect of malicious 
words in the case of Utahania’s foster-son who was 
once upbraided by his foster-father as follows: 

“I wish you were dead! You are not worth the 
food you eat.” And the young man took the words 
so deeply to heart that he declared he would never eat 
again. To make his sufferings as brief as possible, 
he lay down the same night stark naked on the bare 
snow, and was frozen to death. 

Halfway through the festival it was fl.Twn ii nced 
that Ejnalik, the woman angakoq, would invoke her 
helping spirits and clear the way of all dangers ahead. 
Sila was to be called in to aid one who could not 
help himself. All the singing now ceased, and Kinalik 
stood forth alone with her eyes tightly closed. She 
uttered no incantation, but stood trembling all over, 
and her face twitched from time to time as if in pain. 
This was her way of “looking inward,” and pene- 
trating the veil of the future; the great thing ^as to 
concentrate all one’s force intently on the one idea, 
of calling forth good for those about to set out on their 
journey. 

Isjtigarjuk, who never let slip an opportunity of 
exalting his own tribe at the expense of the “salt 
water Eskimo,” informed me at this juncture that 
their angakoqs never danced about doing tridcs, nor 
did they have recourse to particular forms of speech; 
the one essential was truth and earnestness — aU the 
rest was mere tridcwork designed to impress the vulgar. 
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When Kinalik had reached the utmost limit of her 
concentration, I was requested to go outside the tent 
and stand on a spot where there were no footmarks, 
remaining there until I was called in. Here, on the 
untrodden snow, I was to present myself before Sila, 
standing silent and humble, and desiring sky and air 
and all the forces of nature to look upon me and show 
me goodwill. 

It was a peculiar form of worship or devotion, 
which I now ^countered for the first time; it was the 
first time, also, that I had sem ^la reporesented as a 
benign power. 

After I had stood thus for a time, I was called in 
again. Kinalik had now resumed her natural ex- 
pression, and was beaming all over. , She assured 
me that the Great Spirit had heard her prayer, and 
that all dangers should be removed firom our path; 
abo, that we ^ould have suojess in our hunting 
whenever we needed m^t. 

This prophecy was greeted wilh applause and 
general satisfacticai; it was plain to see that these 
good folk, in their ample, innocent fashion, gave us 
their blessing and had done all they could to render it 
effective. There was no doubting the sincerity of 
their goodwill. 

On the following night we were radng at full speed 
over the wintry surface of Lake Hikoligjuaq. The 
firm ice was spread with a thin layer of soft, moist 
snow, acting as a soft carpet to the dogs’ paws, 
and the long rest in complete idleness with plaity 
of fresh caribou meat had given them a d^;ree of 
vitality that made it a pleasure to be out once more. 
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We had two lads with us as guides, who had borrowed 
Igjugarjuk’s dogs, but it was not long before they 
were hopelessly out-distanced, and we had to con- 
tent ourselves with a guess at our direction. 

Early in the morning, before the sun was fairly 
warm, we reached the southern shore of the lake and 
camped in a pleasant little valley, fastening the dogs 
in a thicket of young willow that stood bursting 
in bud to greet the spring. 

In the course of the day we went out to reconnoitre. 
And it was not long before we came upon a solitary 
caribou hunter observing us from a little hill. He 
was just taking to flight when the two lads from the 
last village, who had now come up, recognized him 
and called him by name, whai he walked up gmilit^g 
to meet them. He informed us that there was a 
village of five tents a couple of hours’ journey farther 
inland, and that we could reach the place without 
difficulty, although the ground was bare. We tried 
to persuade him to come back with us to the camp, 
but he preferred to go on ahead and tell his comrades 
of the strange meeting. And before we had gone 
far, the whole party came down and overtook us, 
they had been too impatient to wait for our arrival. 
It was hard work for the dogs to get the sledge over 
the numerous hills, and even the level ground was 
difficult going, sodden as it was with wat^ and 
broken by tussocks and pools. There were plenty 
of willing hands, however, and we made our way, 
albeit slowly, with a great deal of merriment. Miteq 
and I had to face an endless rain of questions. These 
inland folk look upon the sea as something wonderful 
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and mysterious, far beyond their ken; and when we 
explained that we had had to cross many seas in 
coming from our own land to theirs, they regarded 
our coming in itself as something of a marvel. And 
we agreed with them in their surprise at our being 
able to understand one another’s speech. 

Suddenly speech and laughter died away; the dogs 
pricked up their ears, and a strange silence fell upon 
all. Th®re, full in our way, lay the body of a woman 
prone on the ground. We stood for a moment at a 
loss. Then the man w«it forward, while we hdd 
back our dogs. The figure still lay motionless. A 
loud wailing came from Hie party ahead, and Miteq 
and I stood vaguely horrified, not knowing what it 
meant. Then one of Hie men came back and 
explained that we had found the corj»e of a woman 
who had b^n lest in a blizzard the winter before — 
and he pointed to one of these bending over her; that 
was her husband. 

It had been a hard winter, and just when the cold 
was most severe, six of those in the village had died 
of hunger. A man named Atangagjuaq then deter- 
mined to set out for a neighborii^ village in search 
of aid, and his wife, fearing lest, weak as he w^, he 
might be unable to complete the journey, had 
followed after him. She herself, however, had been 
lost in the snow before coming up with him. Hiey 
had searched for her that winter, and in the following 
spring, but without result; and now here she lay, 
discovered by the merest accident right athwart our 
course. 

I walked forward to view the body of this woman 
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who had lost her life in a vain attempt to help her 
husband. There was nothing repulsive in the sight; 
she just lay there, with limbs extended, and an 
expression of unspeakable weariness on her face. It 
was plain to see that she had walked on and on, 
struggling against the blizzard till she could go no 
farther, and sank exhausted, while the snow swiftly 
covered her, leaving no trace. 

The body was left lying as it was; no one touched it. 
We drove on, and in an hour’s time reached the 
Eskimo camp. 

Tliese people are quick to change from one extreme 
of feeling to another. We had not gone far on our 
way before the dead woman, to all seeming, was 
forgotten, and the merriment that had met with so 
sudden a check broke out afresh. As soon as we 
had put up our tent, the men got hold of our dd, and 
went off to try them in a good deep snowdrift that 
still lay in a gap. They had never seen ski before, 
and great shouts of laughter greeted the first attempts 
of those venturesome enough to try them. One of 
the gayest of the party was Atangagjuaq, who but 
a few minutes earlier had stood weeping beside the 
body of his wife. 

By the 2 ist of June, we were once more on the ice of 
Lake Hikoligjuaq, and on the morning of the 22nd, 
just at sunrise, we reached the spot where the others 
of our party were encamped. That sunrise was, I 
think, the most remarkable I have ever seen. To 
the iMDrth, on the hcoizon, was a dense white mass of 
doud, like a reflection from the lake itself, but with 
a narrow bdt of delicate green below. The counlay 




YOUNG WOMEN 

They were always happy and smiling, and handsome as well. 
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jx>und was outlined in masses of black. Tlien 
suddenly there was a glow of fire, a tongue of jBame 
broke through the pale green below the doud, lighting 
up all the sky; light, fragile veils of rosy doud-stuff 
floated by overhead, and the ice below was tinged with 
the palest mauve. The contours of diore and hill 
stood out now darker than before, while flowem of 
Are appeared on the horizon like fairy-lamps Ht one 
after another, gradually m«:ging into one great con- 
flagration. Then up came the sun itself, and all 
the varied colors were lost in one stark red ^ow 
reflected in our fa<»s as we looked. 

It was like driving into a burning dty; and we 
remained spdlbound until the barking of dc^ and 
shouts of wdeome from our companions brought us 
back to reality and bt^ fr^hness of a new day. . . . 



CHAPTER VIII 

BETWEEN TWO WINTERS 


IGJUGARJXJK had for some time past been talking 
* of making a trip down to Baker Lake, and was 
now getting ready for the journey. Then one day a 
canoe came up from the south, in charge of a yotmg 
man, Equmeq, by name. It was decided that Birket- 
Smith and Bangsted, with the greater part of our 
ethnographical collections, should start with this 
party for Baker Lake, Igjugarjuk taking the rest, 
and Miteq and I going by sledge — a plan which 
caused mudi head-shakmg among the natives, who 
regarded sledgiag as dangerous or impossible at this 
season. 


Certainly, our journey turned out worse than we 
had expected. The ground was soft and wet, and 
very imeven, at the best, added to which we came 
every now and then to swollen streams, often so deep 
that we had to follow them some distance up to find 
a practicable crossing among the ice of the lakes. 
The constant detours, again, took up so much time 
that we had little left for hunting, and had to reduce 
our rations and those of the dogs accordingly. 
Igjngarjuk and the lake party had simply to follow 
the river and we were supposed to come up with them 
every evening. Actually we often failed to Tnak-ft 
thdr camp in time, but Igjugarjuk always waited 
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faithfully till we did come up, and gave us directions 
for the next day’s route. On one occasion we came 
within a hair’s breadth of losing the canoe with 
its precious load. We had just got in to camp, on 
the bank of a stream flowing into the main river, 
and found that our companions had laid out some 
newly slain carcases on the other side. Crossing in 
the canoe, we suddenly percrived the dogs Tna.Tdng 
straight for the meat, and in hurrying to save it, we 
omitted to pull the canoe far enough up riiore; wl^ 
we turned, it was floating rapidly away down to the 
main channd. Guns, ammunition, camms, diaries, 
and everything of value was on board; in additioa 
to which, the canoe itself was our cmly pracricable 
means of transport. 

The fevaish chase that followed was beyond 
descripticm. Igjugarjuk, — who, by the way, could 
not swimr- jdhed me in a mad obstacle race in and 
out of water, eadi m with caie end ctf a line fastaied 
round the body. were masses of loose ice in the 

feirway, andl naanaged toswimfrom floe to floe, haul- 
ing up Igjugarjuk to each before making for the next. 
So we went on, clambering and struggling desperatdy 
in pursuit. Fortunately, the canoe itself was checked 
in its progress by these same masses of ice; never- 
theless, we dared not relax our efforts. Our hands 
were tom and bleeding from the sharp ice crystals; 
and when at last we reached the canoe itself and 
dragged it into safety, we were so exhausted that we 
sank down hdplessly beside it. Another few yards 
and it would have been carried into the main river, 
to certain destruction— and ourselves with it. 
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It is difficult for a Greenlander to understand how 
these natives here can give up and lie down to die 
in a country so rich in game. But it is not laziness. 
I fancy the wretched footwear they use in summer 
has a great deal to do with it. They have not the 
thick stout sealskin or walrus hide, but only light 
caribou skin, pleasant enough in winter on the cold 
dry snow, but miserably inadequate in the swampy 
tundra during summer, and with no sort of wear in it 
over rocky ground; a couple of days will wear through 
perfectly new soles. 

Late that night we reached the river Kunuag. 
AftOT a difficult crossing, we took leave of our com- 
panions, who with their kayaks on their heads 
hurried back to their own people. We built a great 
fire, and roasted steaks of freshly killed meat on flat 
stones. AH was clear ahead now, down to Baker 
Lake; the weather was fine, and as sleep is not so 
essential in. summer, we were soon on our way once 
more. 

It was slow going over the swampy timdra, that 
squelched underfoot at every step. By six the next 
morning we reached a group of three tents, and 
were surprised to find the iomates here also on the 
vei^e of starvation. We had the better part of two 
caribou carcases with us, and seeing no reason to 
carry a heavier load than needed, we invited the vil- 
lage to a feast. The fine fresh meat was disposed of 
with remarkable celerity, and I had once more an 
opportunity of witnessing the feats of which an 
Eskimo is capable in this direction. Hunger how- 
evCT, had by no means impaired the spirits of these 




Generally a belt of open water close to the shore was left, and we had then either to paddle across, using our skis as paddles, or harness the dogs to an ice-floe and 

let them swim to land with us and our gear as here shown. 
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good folk; they smiled as they ^owed us thdr cook- 
ing pots, scraped dean and empty for the past wedr. 
And they broke up their tobacco pipes to get a taste 
of tobacco after the heavy meal. 

We were past astonishment when a gramophone 
was produced, and kept going for the r^t of the 
afternoon. The natives d^lared, in soba: finest, 
that jazz tunes were no less comforting to an empiy 
stomach than soothing to a full one. 

We had hoped to ptsh on fram here without 
further delay, but many obstad^ lay between us 
and our return to Chesterfield, — too m a n y to recount. 
The partial break-up of winter ioe meant for us that 
progress by boat and progress by dog dedge were 
altematdy barred. Once, native kayaks which we 
hired were crudied in the rodsy narrows of a swollen 
liva*. Again, we had to cro® a lake cai a block of 
ice, with our dogs drawing the whole mass across 
by swimming in harness. And when, after days cf 
so^gy going, we finally' readied Baker Lake, we 
could not rouse the people of the trading pod; out on 
the island, though we burned agnal fires for eight: 
hours continuously. So we finally ferried across on 
an ice floe, using our skis as paddles. 

We found Birket-Smith and Helge Bangsted at 
the island, but they wished to continue their botanical 
studies, so we pudaed on to Chestrafield without 
them. We met with more delays on the way down 
to the Inlet, — chiefly from ice jams, — and not until 
July 31 did we reach our destination. 

We had first vidted Chi^terfidd in winter, and 
passed it in a blizzard, whm everything was as arctic 
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as could be; when one’s nostrils froze in the icy 
blast and the blood fairly hardened in one’s chedrs. 
Our own experience had taught us to appreciate the 
natives’ power of adapting themselves to their sur- 
roundings. Their extraordinary clothing, of soft 
caribou slcin from head to foot, inside and out, 
enabled not only the men, but also women and 
children, to move abroad in all manner of weather; 
as long as they could manage to procure food enough, 
the cold of winter seemed hardly to affect them at aU. 

Coming back now, in the summer, we found all 
changed to a surprising degree. The handsome 
dresses of caribou skin, so admirably suited to the 
racial type of the wearers, and to their surroundings, 
had given place to the cheap and vulgar products of 
the trading station. The men went about in jerseys 
and readymade slacks, their flowing locks sur- 
mounted by a cheap doth cap, while the women had 
exchanged their quaint swallow-tailed furs, long boots 
and baggy breeches, for shapeless European dresses 
of machine-made stuff, in which grace and character 
alike were utterly obliterated. 

So also with their dwellings; the wonderful snow 
huts, fashioned, as it were, of the cold itself as a 
protection from the cold, were now replaced by big 
white canvas tents, which made the place look more 
Hke a holiday camp than an Eskimo settlem^t. 
And one could not go near them without finding 
one’s ears assailed by the noise of some modem 
mechanical contrivance, either a gramophone or 
a sewing machine. 

I noted now for the first time how oddly these 
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quondam inland folk — they were mainly from the 
neighborhood of Baker Lake — ^felt lost and out of 
their elem^t here on the shore of the open sea. 
Just outside Chesterfield Inlet was a veritable h%h- 
road for the seal; and all round the adjacent Marble 
Island the walrus might be seen blowing and steaming 
at the surface of the water; yet never a man in all the 
settlaneiit went out hunting either. The natives 
here, desjate their astonishing agility and skill with 
kayak and spears among the turbulent waters of the 
rivers, were content now to let all this meat ^ by, 
while they themselves lived on tea and pancakes. 
The mc«t they ever attempted in ti^ way of hunting 
was to lay out a net in the Imy just outade thdbr tents 
and catch a few fish. 

This indifference to the abundance offered them 
by the sea was not due to lazmess however, but rather 
a peculiarity of thdbr inland culture itself. They 
oo^d not di^jeose with their caribou; and it was a 
prindi^ hamied down throo|^ generations that 
could not mingle sea hunting with that of the larwi 
without losing the latter altogether. 

After a pleasant two-wedks stay at Chesterfidd, 
during which Birket-Smith and Bangsted rejoined 
us, and during which we received and sent off letters 
by the Hudson’s Bay steamer, Nascopie, we setoff 
on the long journey back to headquarters at Da ni sh 
Idand. It was already later in the summer than I 
wished, and plans whidh we had hopefully made for 
spending the summer in useful work together b^gan 
to grow impracticable. I was anxious to see what 
the rest had been doing,— Mathiassen and Freucben 
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in their investigation of ancient culttire, particularly. 

We were fortunate in getting passage by motor- 
schooner as far as Repulse Bay, which we made in 
three days. Here we should, by agreement, have 
found Peter Freuchen encamped waiting for us with 
the motor boat we had built espedally for summer 
work. The migratory ice, however, had kept him 
from getting out with it. 

We accordingly hired a whaleboat belonging to an 
Eskimo from Southampton Island, who was known 
to the traders as "John Ell.” As it turned out, we 
needed him for various errands during most of the 
winter following, so we grew to know and admire 
John Ell. 

He was a man in many ways unlike the average 
type of native, having been educated to begin with 
on board a whaler, thus learning not only to speak 
Enghsh fluently, but also to manage a boat with 
remarkable skill, especially among the ice. He was 
looked up to as a leader by his fellows, and was also a 
man of property, having a fine team of dogs and a 
range of sledges designed for work at different 
seasons, a well-equipped whaleboat, and furthermore, 
a motca: boat of his own. This last is unc omm on 
among the Eskimos; John Ell had bought it for 75 
fox ddns. He carried on an extensive correspond- 
ence with people in the neighborhood, using the sign 
language invented by a missionary named Peck, 
which is here generally employed. And he kept a 
regular account of his income and expenditure 
throughout the year. It was the more remarkable, 
seeing how much he had lived and learned among 
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white men, to find that he was a distinguished anga- 
koq, with a faith in native inagic equal to his 
reputation. 

Winter weather on land and ice in the channel 
held us at Repulse Bay till September i , and then we 
crossed in a day as far as Hurd Channel. Here 
again we were held up for twelve days. We used the 
interval in hunting meat for our dc^, and other 
employments. Then we crossed at a favorable 
mommt to Vanattart Island, and three days later 
got through to headquarters. 

We found an empty house. Whereas we had 
expected a rousing welcome after our long absence, 
there wasn’t even a letter to tell us where our other 
comrades were. 

However, Freuch«i and the Eskimos were only out 
at the huntirjg grounds, and they hadn’t bdieved 
that we could get through the broken ice. We went 
out and found them, £uid our reunion was as Joyous 
as any meeting in the Arctic is likely to be between 
ocsnpanioQS long s^]iarated. 

Mathia^^, with Jacob Olsen, was still at Sou^i- 
ampton Idand studying the trac^ of former Eskamo 
culture. It was not until February 1 8 , and only after 
causing us anxiety for his safety, that he finally 
returned, and completed the final reunion of our 
party. 

Meantime, the rest of us were held at Danish 
Island, or nearby, for most of the winter. Freuchen, 
who started out in January for BafiBnland, to b^^in 
studies later to be carried out in axjperation with 
Mathiassen, was quickly brought back with a bad 
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case of frostbite which made him temporarily an 
invalid. Birket-Smith and Bangsted were held at 
headquarters looking after him. 

I was occupied during the winter with two main 
tasks, — completing my study and comparison of 
the various ethnographical collections, and round- 
ing them out with materials secured on another 
visit to the natives around Lyon Inlet. 

With r^ard to one item of our study, I felt that we 
had already secured satisfactory data; namely, the 
investigation of the culture of the Tunit. Therkel 
Mathiassen’s work* here proved to be of greatest 
importance to our study of the people and their 
history as a whole. 

There are no written sources for the early history 
of the Eskimo people; it is to the spade that we must 
turn if we would learn something of their life in ages 
past. We have to dig and delve among the ruins of 
their dwellings, in the kitchen middens of their 
settlements, for proof of how they lived and hunted, 
how they were housed and clad. It is often a labo- 
rious tads, but not less interesting on that account. 
And it was one of the principal tasks of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition to investigate, by means of archaeo- 
logical excavations, the history and development of 
the Eddmo people, and their migrations into Green- 
land. Our work in this field has brought to light 
some six or seven thousand items which afford a good 

* Space forbids tbe incluaon here of my companions’ reports in full, 
and I can give but the briefest indic^on of their main features. Both 
Freuchen^s and Therkel Mathiassen^s repc^rts are published — or shortly 
to be published — ^in English elsewhere. The p^es here following are 
taken from Therkel Mathiassai’s own text. 




REMAINS OF ESKIMO DWELLINGS 

Ruins of this type, where peat and stone often eked out with bones of the whale were used as building material, were found by the Expedition in many places 
throughout regions where only snow huts are now in use. All the finds from these winter dwellings point towards a gradual development from an inland form of cul- 
ture, based on hunting of land game, to that of a coast people living on seal and walrus. The transition appears to have taken place in Alaska. 
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1(163. as to the mode of life prevailiiig among the 
Central Eskimos here in those distant ages. 

Naujan lies on the northern shore of Repulse Bay, 
a little to the east of the trading station. The name, 
which meai^ “the plaee of the young seamews," is 
taken from a steep bird diff on the banks of a gmall 
lake. From the lake, a valley runs down towards 
the shore, where it opens out into a bay, and it is 
in this vaJl^, just south of the lake, that the great 
settlement of Naujan existed in ancient times. 

The Ed dmo s of the present day in these i^om 
use only snow huts in winter; it was the more sur- 
prising therefcae to ccane upon remains of quite 
a different t]^ of house. We found at Naujan a 
whole little township of these houses, constructed of 
stone, ttJif, and the bones of whales. They were 
built so as to be partly underground and must have 
been far more substantial and warm, though less 
hygienic perhaps, than the li^t, c»oI, healthy snow 
huts of today. Various features placed it beyond 
(juesticm that at the time whai these houses were 
built, the land must have lain some tai metres lower 
than it does now; and th^, too, explains why the 
settlement was found at some distance from what is 
now the beach, instead of practically on it as is custo- 
mary. Similarly, in confirmation of our theory, we 
found, on a little island near by, a pair of kayak 
stands — ^pillars of stone on which the skin kayaks are 
laid to be out of reach of the dogs — some 15 metres 
up from sea;, actually, of ccurse, they would have 
been built at the water’s edge, to save hauling, up and 
down. 
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The hotises themselves had fallen to pieces long 
since, and the remains were scattered, weatherworn 
and overgrown with grass and moss to such an extent 
that our excavations gave but a poor idea of their 
original appearance. The implements and objects 
found among the ruins, however, gave an excellent 
view of the culture of the period from which they were 
derived. The materials comprised bone, walrus 
tusk and caribou antler, flint, slate and soapstone, 
whalebone, some wood, and occasionally metal, this 
last in the form of cold hammered copper (probably 
obtained by barter from the Eskimos of the west), 
with a single fragment of meteoric iron fo rming the 
point of a harpoon. 

It is of course impossible to mention more than a 
very few of the finds here; often, too, the most 
insignificant objects to all outward seeming prove 
most important from the scientific point of view. 
Among our most valuable finds, for instance, were 
three odd broken fragments of rough earthenware 
vessels. These are only known to exist among the 
Alaskan Eskimos, and the finding of than here was 
of importance; few, however, would have attached 
any value to those three dirty scraps of pottery. 

And now as to the age of this Naujan material. 
We may at once assert that nothing was found which 
could suggest any intercourse with Europeans. 
There were no glass beads — which are ordinarily the 
first thing the Eskimos procure, and always found in 
their villages — ^and the only fragment of iron found 
was of meteoric origin. This at once carries us back 
300 years. Beyond this, we have only the alter- 
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ation in the level of the land to fall back upon. It 
takes a considerable period, of course, for the land 
to rise ten metres, but there is no de6nite standard 
by which to measure the lapse of time involved. 
In the north of Sweden, for instance, the land rises 
I metre in a hundred years; allowing the same rate of 
progress here, this would give us an age of 1000 
years — but this is, of course, mere guesswork. 

As to the people who lived here in those days, 
they were beyond doubt genuine Eskimos; they lived 
on the shore in r^ular winter dwdlings, drove dog 
sledges, and hunted whale, seal and walrus, besides 
bear and caribou; they trapped foxes, and caught 
salmon. They had at any rate no lack of meat, to 
judge from the enormous quantities of bones, which 
indeed, almost smothered the remains of the hous^ 
thenaselves. If we the present inhabitants 
of these r^ons, the AiviHk, as to the folk who dwdt 
in these now ruined houses, they will say, it was tlae 
Tunit. These Tunit were a race of big, strong men 
who lived in permanent dwellings and hunted wi^ 
and walrus; the men wore bearskin breeches and Ihe 
women long sealskin boots just like the Polar Eskimos 
of today. When the Aivilik settled on the coast, 
the Tunit moved away to the northward; only on the 
inaccessible Southampton Island did a party remain, 
and the Sadlermiut, who died out here in 1903, were 
the last descendants of the Tunit in the country. 
Thus the Aivilik tradition, and it agrees in ^ 
essentials with the results of our investigations. 

For on comparing these Tunit of andent Naujan 
with the present inhabitants, we find a great differ- 
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ence between them. The Naujan Eskimos lived 
on the shore, hunted the whale, and built their houses 
from the skeletons. The Aivilik live in snow huts, 
and spend most of the year hunting caribou up in 
the interior. Many of the implements and utensils 
in use among the Naujan folk, such as the bola, the 
bird dart, and earthenware vessels, are unknown 
among the Aivilik; the latter, on the other hand, 
have others unknown to the ancients, sudi as combs, 
big ladles 3nade of mu^ ox horn, and toggles for dog 
harness. And on examining the types of implement 
in use among the two peoples, many distinct points of 
difference are found. 

Where did the Naujan Eskimos come from, and 
what became of them? 

It soon becomes apparent that they link up in two 
directions across the Eskimo region; with Ala^ on 
the one hand and Greenland on the other. At Thule, 
in northern Greenland, a find has been made, the 
oldest of any extent from the whole of Greenland, 
which points to precisely the same type of culture 
as that which we found at Naujan; and we have 
therefore called it the Thule type. Similar finds 
have been made both in west and north Greenland, 
and the Polar Eskimos of the pr^nt day are very 
mudi like the^ Thule folk in many respects. The 
Greoiland Eskimos, then, must haVe passed through 
these central regions at a time when they were still 
inhabited by the Thule folk. 

Looking now to the westward, we find in Aladra a 
race of big men, who hunt the whale, live in per- 
manent dwellings on the coast, use the bola, make 
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earthenware, and have almost the same types of 
implanents generally as those we found at Naujan; 
old finds from Alaska also exhibit even more marked 
resemblance to the Naujan type. The Thule folk 
then, must have come from Alaska, this is beyond 
question. They spread in a mighty wave from west 
to east, reaching right across to Greenland. At some 
time now far distant there was a more or less uniform 
t3^ of culture prevailing throughout the whole of 
the Eskimo region; that which we now call the Thule 
type; then, in the central districts, an advance took 
place of people from the interior represented by the 
present-day Central Eskimo: the Aivilik, Netsilik, 
Coppar Eskimo s and Baffinlanders. These people, 
with their culture based on snow huts and caribou 
hunting, made their way down to the coast, where 
their mode of life was gradually adapted to some 
extent, so as to indude the hunting of marine animals, 
while the andent Thtale culttare disappeared from 
the central regions where now only the numerous 
ruins of stone and bone houses remain as evidence of 
the culture of earlier times. Thus too we have an 
explanation of many otherwise inexplicable simi- 
larities between the two topographical extremities 
of Eddmo culture; Aladca and Greenland; features 
found in the extreme east and in the extreme west, 
but lacking in the central r^on. 
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FAITH OUT OF FEAR 

DY the middle of January, I had the ethnographical 
^ collections ia shape so that I could leave Danish 
Island for good. But we still needed a few items. 
I wanted a few more skin dresses to round out the 
collection, and I wished to make a final study of the 
spiritual beliefs of the Eskimos of the region. 
Accordingly, I set ofi for the hunting camp at the 
mouth of Lyon Inlet, to visit my old friend Aua. 

Aua’s hunting camp lay midway out in Lyon 
Inlet; I reached it late one afternoon, just as the 
setting sun was gilding the domes of the snow huts. 

It was known that I was on the way, and above 
each hut waved a little white flag — a sign that the 
inmates had relinquished their old heathen faith and 
become Christians. As I drove up, men, women and 
children trooped out and formed up in line outside 
Aua’s hut, and as soon as I had reined in my t^m, 
the whole party began singing a hymn. The tune 
was so unlike what they were accustomed to in their 
own pagan chants that they bungled it a little, but 
there was no mistaking the earnestness and pious 
feeling which inspired it. There was something very 
touching in such a greeting; these poor folk had 
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plainly found in the new faith a refuge that meant a 
great deal in their lives. 

When it was over, they stepped forward one by one 
and shook hands. And here I could not but recall my 
first meeting with these same people a year ago, at 
Cape Elizabeth. Then, they had come leaping and 
capering round me in an outburst of unrestrained 
natural feeling ; now, all was ceremonial and sol emn to 
an almost painful d^ree. It was not long, however, 
before this wore off, and the old easy mer riment 
showed forth again. The carcase of a seal was 
brought out and thrown to the dogp, and while they 
were busy with it, I was r^aled with the latest news. 
Then my sledge was hoisted up onto a stand built 
of blocks of snow, and I m3rself invited indoors to 
thaw. Aua’s wiEe, Orulo, good friendly soul, had a 
fine big bowl of steaming hot tea for me, and when 
this had driven out some of the cold I could settle 
down at ease among my old friends. 

It was the most difficult time of the year just now; 
the stores of meat accumulated during summer had 
been used up, and it was a question of procuring 
fredi supplies for men and dogs, from day to day. 
Seal were hunted now either at the breathing holes or 
in the open water beyond the edge of the ice. The 
weather was rough and stormy, snow f alling every 
day, and the thermometer rarely above minus 50®C. 
The days were short, and in order to make the most 
of them, the hunters set off before daylight and re- 
turned after dark. All meat brought in was cut up 
and distributed at once throughout the camp, and as 
there was generally no more than would suffice for 
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one day, the arrival of the next instalment was looked 
forward to with anxiety literally equal to that with 
which hungry folk look forward to a meal. 

The men had little rest these days. It is a weary 
business to be out for ten hours at a stretch, first 
searching about to find the blowhole of a seal, 
having found it, to stand motionless in the driving 
snow waiting for the seal to come up to breathe. A 
seal has always a number of blowholes open at nnce, 
and it might often be hours before it appeared at the 
one actually under observation. No wonder then, 
that the hunters were stiff and sore by the time they 
returned. Throwing off all but their innermost 
dothing, they threw thanselves down on the bench 
in Ihe warmth of the hut, while the women busied 
themselves cutting up the carcases into juicy red 
fillets edged with rich yellowish blubber. Then, 
when the pots began to boh, came the reward of the 
day’s toil, in the shape of a ste aming cup of thick 
blood-soup. The next course was meat, speared up 
from the cauldron on long bone skewers, and dumped 
down upon a wooden tray enriched with the juices 
of many a former meal. A sense of warmth and 
comfort spread and grew, the little triumphs or 
dbappointments of the day were recounted with 
good humor; material wants were satisfied for the 
time being, and peace and plenty reigned. 

These evenings, when we lay stretched at ease 
after a hearty meal, and the most taciturn had 
thawed into some degree of geniality, were the times 
I most looked forward to for converse "with my hosts. 

In the collecting of folk lore, one is altogether 
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dependent upon the chaxacta: and temper of one’s 
sources; it is ^sential to have native authorities not 
only qualified in regard to knowledge of their subject 
but also gifted with the right appreciation of it 
themselves- They must be reliable, so that one can 
listen without critidsing all the time, and one should 
if possible be on friendly terms with them throughout. 
Aua and his wife Orulo eminently fulfilled these 
conditions; we were excellent friends, and the two 
old folk, pooling the raperiaice and learning of their 
respective lives, combined to fumirii a mine of 
information. What one did not know the other did. 
The reader will recollect Aua frcm a previous chapter, 
and the account of his snow palace at Cape Elizabeth ; 
it was he who then gave me the accounts of native 
bdie£ as to the life after death, and the methods 
of native wizards in thdr sfnrit flights and the like. 

In addition to Aua himself, there were three other 
wizards in the camp, differing ccmsiderably in type 
and character. I endeavcaed throughout as far 
as pebble to get them to take part in the 
oemversarion, in cuder to obtain as varied a general 
view as possible. One of them was a young man 
named Anarqaoq. He was not particularly skilful 
as a hunter, and had been more or less of a vagabond 
all his life. He had come originally from one of the 
Netsilik tribes in the neighborhood of King William’s 
Land, where his first introduction to the practice of 
magic had taken place. He was a man of a very 
nervous temperament, easily influenced, and his 
speciality, as one might say, consisted mainly in the 
remarkable visions which came to him as soon as he 
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was out alone caribou hunting in the interior. His 
imagination peopled the whole of nature with 
fantastic spirit creatures that came to him either 
while he slept, or even when fully awake and engaged 
on his nonnal occupations. In some way he could 
not explain, these spirits gave him an enhanced 
power of penetrating into the realms of mystery; and 
though his own accounts of such experiences often 
appeared naive to say the least, they sufl&ced to 
impress his fellows with a sense of his importance as 
one familiar with the unknown powers. I gave him 
a pencil and paper one day and asked him to draw 
some of these “visions.” After some hesitation he 
complied. And I could not but feel that he was 
himself convinced of their reality; he did not simply 
sit down and draw the things at once, but would 
remain for some time manifestly under the influence 
of strong emotion, trembling often to such a degree 
that he could hardly draw at all. 

It is difficult indeed for the ordinary civilized 
mentality to appreciate the complexity of the native 
mind in its relations with the supernatural; a “wiz- 
ard” may resort to the most transparent trickwork 
and yet be thoroughly in earnest. Anarqaoq himsdf , 
afforded an instance of this. One evening a child 
came in crying, but rmable to say what was the 
matter — ^a not uncommon happening writh children; 
as everyone knows. Our wizard, however, grasped 
and utilized the opportunity. He dashed out into 
the darkn^ and returned some time later covered 
with blood and with great rents in his clothing, 
having fought and drfeated the “evil Spirits” that 
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were seeking to harm the child. No one suspected 
that he had snatdied up a lump of hah frozen seal’s 
blood from the kitchen, and with this, and a few 
sdf-inflicted wounds upon his garments, supplied 
the needful evidence to impress his fellow villagers 
with the truth of his story. 

Another wizard was Unaleq, also a Netsilik. I 
chose out these two in particular for occasional 
interrogation because the Igdlulik, to which tribe Aua 
hims elf belonged, r^jarded the Netsilik as their 
inferiors, and Aua was thus impelled to be more 
communicative himsdf . 

Unaleq was, I think, the most trustful and 
optimistic soul I have ever met. Actually one of the 
poorest and most unskilful hunters for some distance 
round, he was nev^theless convinced that his 
“helping spirits” had endowed him with super- 
natural powers enabling him to assist his fellows. I 
got him to draw these spirits for me, as Anarqaoq 
had done, though again, not without considerable 
difficulty, despite the tempting nature of the luize 
offered — a knife biggar and brighter and sharper 
than he had evCT owned in his life. When he had 
finished, I assured him that he would be succrasful 
in his hunting on the following day, as I had dreamt 
I saw him catching a seal. Whether due to laziness 
or lack of skill, he had caught not a single seal all that 
winter. But on the following day he did. The 
confidence with which my dream inspired him had, 
perhaps, encouraged him to effort beyond his usual 
capacity; at any rate, he brought home a seal. 

And finally, there was Aua’s brother, Ivaluartjuk, 
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whose contribution to our stodc of legends and 
myths was of the greatest value. We met him for 
the first time at Repulse Bay. He was a duly quali- 
fied wizard, but rarely practised his art, his speciality 
being folk tales, of which over fifty were written 
down from his dictation. Space forbids the indusion 
of further stories at length, but there is one important 
point in this connection whidi must be noted, to wit, 
the similarity, or indeed, identity of many of the 
Canadian Esiimo folk tales with those already known 
from the Eskimos of Greenland. A few instances 
have been noted in the foregoing; and the further 
evidence afforded by this later material places the 
question of kinship beyond all doubt. The following 
are a few of the thanes in the stories told by Ivaluaxt- 
juk having counterparts or very close variants in 
different parts of Greailand: 

The coming of men: at the very beginning of the 
world, women went out and foimd chil^en sprawling 
among the bushes. Later, they grew to be many 
throughout the world. 

Day and night. In earliest times, all was dark; 
the fox wished it to be dark that it might steal from 
the dwellings of men. But the raven could not see to 
find food in the dark, and wished for light. And 
there was light. 

The raven that married a goose, and was drowned 
when the birds flew over the sea. 

The fatherless boy who was ill-used by his fellows, 
till a spirit (the moon) took pity on him and made 
him a strong man, when he returned and took 
vengeance. 

Igimarajugjuk, who ate his wives. 
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The sottl that lived in the bodies of all beasts. 

Sun and moon — ^brother and sister who loved each 
other, till the sister, ashamed, fled away by night, 
the brother in pursuit. Both carried torches, but 
the one went out, hence the faint glow of the moon 
compared with the stm. 

The man disturbed in his hunting by childraa at 
play; he shuts them up in a mountain where they 
starve to death.* 

There are, of course, numerous themes common to 
the folklore of many different countri^ and races, 
so that the subject itsdf does not always count for 
much. But in the case of these stories we often 
find , not only close resemblance in points of detail, 
but precisely identical words in the dialogue. 

Aua of course, as a wizard himself, was an author- 
ity not cmly on folklore and customs generally, but 
more eg)edally on all matters connorfed with the 
supernatural, as wdl as the complicated rites and 
observances coming under the head of tabu. His 
account of the origin of his own profesaon is worth 
noting. Briefly, it was as follows: 

In very early times there were no wizards, and 
people generally were ignorant of many things per- 
taining to their welfare. Then it came about that 
there was great famine at Igdlulik, and many died 
of starvation. One day, many being assepibled in 
one house, a man there present declared that he 
would go down to the Mother of the Sea. None of 
those present knew what he meant by that. But he 

*A representative collection of these Greenland stories is given in 
Eskimo Folk Tales, by E^nnd Rasnaussen and W. Worster, Londcm, 
GyldendaL 
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insisted, and begged to be allowed to hide behind 
the skins, as he was about to undertake something 
for the good of all. They allowed him to do so, and 
presently, pulling the skins aside, they saw that he 
was already almost gone, only the soles of his feet 
remaining above ground. It is not known what in- 
spired him to do this thing, but some say he was 
visited by spirits that came to him out in the great 
solitude. And he went down to the Mother of the 
Sea, and brought back her good will and the grant of 
game for the hunters, so that thenceforward there 
was no longer dearth, but great abundance of food, 
and aU ware happy once more. Since then, the 
angakoqs, have learned much more about hidden 
things, and aided their fellows in many ways. They 
have too their own sacred speech, which is not to be 
used for common things. 

A young man wishing to become an angakoq must 
first handover some of his possessions to his instructor. 
At Igdlulik it was customary to give a tent pole, wood 
being scarce in these regions. A gull’s wing was at- 
tached to the pole, as a sign that the novice wished to 
learn to fly. He had further to confess any breach 
of tabu which he might have committed, and then, re- 
tiring behind a curtain with his instructor submitted to 
the extraction of the “soul” from his eyes, heart and 
vitals, which would then be brought by magic means 
into contact with those beings destined to become his 
helping spirits, to the end that he might later meet 
than without fear. The ultimate initiation always 
took place far from all human dwelling; only in the 
great solitude was it possible to approach the ^irits. 
Furthermore, it was essential that the novice should 
start young; some, indeed, were entered to the pro- 
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fession before they were bom. Aua hitnsdf was one 
of these, his mother declaring that her coming child 
was one that diould be different from his fellows. 
His birth was attended by varions remarkable 
features, special rites were observed, and strict 
discipline imposed on him during childhood and early 
youth; “nevertheless, though all was thus pr^ared 
for me, I tried in vain to become an angakoq by 
the ordinary methods of instruction.” Famous 
wizards were approadied and propitiated with gifts, 
but aH in vain. At last, without knowing how, 
he perceived that a change had come over him, a great 
glow as of intense light pervaded all his being (this 
is a recurrent feature in the process) and a feeling of 
inexpressiblejoycameoverhim,andhebuTSt into song. 

“But now,” he went on, “I am a Qbristian, and so 
I have sent away all my helping spirits; seat fhem 
up to my sister in Baffin Land.” 

Occasionally, the qnrits themselves lay hold of a 
man and of their own acami invest him with super- 
natmal powers; this is generally reckoned as a j^an- 
ful process, attended by terrifying phenomena. 

It is the business of an angakoq to heal the sick, 
to protect the souls of his fellows against the 
machinations of hostile wizards, to intercede with the 
Mother of the Sea when seal are scarce, and to see 
that traditional customs are properly observed. 
Infantile diseases, for instance, are generally reckonwi 
as due to some breach of tabu on the part of the 
mother ; famine may likewise be sent as a punishment 
for similar negl«;t, and the angakoq has then to 
find and pemuade the culprit to confe^on. 
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Such manifestations as I had an opportunity of 
witnessing myself were, I must confess, disappointing 
to the critical observer. Acquainted as he would 
be with his neighbors’ life and doings, it was not 
difficult for the angakoq to hit upon something done 
or left undone by one or another. The trance-like 
state into which he cast himself was not impressive 
in itself, and as for the spirits supposed to be present, 
one can only say they did not make their presence 
felt. The wizard stood in the middle of the hut 
with his eyes closed, talking in a strained, unnatural 
voice; the rushing of mighty wings, which in the old 
stories accompanies such spiritual visitations, was 
conspicuous by its absaice. 

I had frequently brought the conversation round 
to the subject of tabu with a view to ascertaining 
the purpose of these highly complicated and 
apparently meaningless observances; this thing in- 
sisted on, and that strictly forbidden. But here 
lay the difficulty. Everyone knew, and all were 
unanimously agreed, as to what must be done or 
avoided in any given situation, but as to the why 
and the wherefore, none could advance any explan- 
ation whatever. They seemed, indeed, to regard it 
as uni^onable on my part to demand, not only a 
statement, but a justification, of their religious rites 
and ceremonies. Aua was as usual the one I mainly 
questioned, and one evening, when I had been 
endeavoring to extract some more positive inform- 
ation on this head, he suddenly rose to his feet and 
invited me to step outside. 

It was twilight, the brief day was almost at an end, 
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but the moon was up, and one could see the stoim- 
riven clouds racing over the sky; every now and then 
a gust of snow came whirling down. Aua pointed 
out over the ice, where the snow swept this way 
and that in whirling clouds. "Look,” he said 
impressively, “snow and storm; ill weather for 
hunting. And yet we must hunt for our daily food; 
why? Why must there be storms to hinder us when 
we are seeking meat for ourselves and those we love? ” 

Why? 

Two of the hunters were 31^ oaamig m after a 
hard day’s watching on the ice; they walked wearily, 
stopping or stooping every now and then in the wind 
and the snow. Neither had made any catch that 
day; their watching had been in vain. 

Why? 

I could only shake my head. Aua led me again, 
this time to the house oi Kttvdlo, nest to our own. 
The lamp burned with the tiniest ^w, giving out no 
heat at all; a couple of chfldiea cowered shivering in 
a ocaner, huddled together under a ddn rug. And Aua 
renewed ids merciless interrogation: "Why should 
all be ddH and comfortless in this little home? 
Kuvdlo has been out hunting since early morning; if 
he had caught a seal, as he surely d^rved, for his 
pains, the lamp would be burning bright and warm, 
his wife would be sitting smiling beside it, without 
fear of scarcity for the morrow; the children would be 
playing merrily in the warmth and light, glad to be 
alive. Why should it not be so? ” 

Why? 

Again I could make no answer. And Aua took me 
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to a little hut apart, where his aged sister, Natseq, 
who was iU, lay all alone. She looked thin and 'worn, 
and too weak even to brighten up at our comii^. 
For days past she had suffered from a painful cough 
that seemed to come from deep down in the lungs; 
it was evident she had not long to live. 

And for the third time Aua looked me in the face 
and said: “Why should it be so? Why should we 
human beings suffer pain and sickness? All fear it, 
all would avoid it if they could. Here is this old 
sister of mine, she has done no wrong that we can see, 
but lived her many years and given birth to good 
strong children, yet now she must suffer pain at the 
ending of her days? ’’ 

Why? Why? 

After this striking object lesson, we returned to the 
hut, and renewed our interrupted conversation with 
the others. 

“You see,” observed Aua, “even you cannot 
answer when we ask you why life is as it is. And so 
it must be. Our customs all come from life and are 
directed towards life; we cannot explain, we do not 
believe in this or that; but the answer lies in what I 
have just shown you. 

“We fear! 

“We fear the elements with which we have to fight 
m their fury to wrest out food irom land and sea. 

“We fear cold and famine in our snow huts. 

“We fear the sickness that is daily to be se«i 
amongst us. Not death, but the suffering. 

“We fear the souls of the dead, of human and 
animal alike. 
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“We fear the spirits of earth and air. 

“And therefore onr fathers, taught by their 
fathers before them, guarded themselves about with 
all these old rules and customs, which are built upon 
the experience and knowledge of generations. We 
know not how nor why, but we obey them that we 
may be suffered to live in peace. And for all our 
angakoqs and thdr knowledge oi hidden things, we 
yet know so little that we fear everything dse. We 
fear the things we see about us, and the things we 
know from the stories and noylhs of our fone^theis. 
Therefore we hold by our customs sad observe all 
the rules of tabu.” 

Aua’s explanation was reasonable enough from his 
point of view. There was no more to be said. 

But I will endeavor now to give a brief summary 
of the leading prindpl^ in the S37stem of tabu, with 
its ordinances and faohiMticaK. 

It is to b^in witii very lai^y a matta: of 
{aopiriatory rites and ceremonies attending the 
treatment^ the antmals killed; preparing food, skins, 
etc. Here, fhere is a fundamental distincrion 
between land game and the products of the sea. 
The fauna of each has its own distinct origin, and it 
is believed that any contact between the two is 
offensive to both, involving punishment of the person 
i^ponsible. The caribou of the land have their 
“mother,” as the seal and walrus together have 
theirs, and the two must never be confused. 

Then it is a matter of faith that all Uving creatures 
have souls; and the souls of animals slain for food 
or other useful purpose by man are affected by the 
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maimCT in which their bodies are treated after 
death; even, indeed, by the manner of their killing. 
There are a host of little apparently trivial things 
that must be done or must on no account be done, -in 
connection with hunting, cooking, making clothes 
and the like; and they are regarded so much as a 
matter of course that it is difi5cult,when living among 
the natives and observing them, to pick out this or 
that little matter and get at the purpose underlying 
it. The whole system is further complicated by 
“name” principle running through daily Kfe and 
observances in a similar way. A person’s name 
is always derived from that of someone deceased, 
and carries with it the namesake’s qualities; one 
becomes, indeed, a member of the great community 
of all who have borne the same name back to the 
ultimate distant past. Each living human being 
is thus attended by a host of namesake-spirits, who 
aid and protect him as long as he is faithful to rule 
and rite, but become inimical on any transgression. 

The soul of the caribou detests everything per- 
taining to the creatures of the sea ; in cjaribou hunting, 
therefore, all implements and material associated, 
with hunting at sea must be left behind. On die 
oth^ hand, footwear which has been used for caribou 
hunting must on no accoimt be used when hunting 
seal or walrus. Caribou are moreover, peculiarly 
sensitive in regard to “contamination” by women; 
when slain, they must be skinned in such a fashion 
that certain parts of the carcase are protected against 
direct contact vuth a woman’s hands. Women at 
certain periods, and in certain conditions, are for- 
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bidden to touch either the meat or the ddn. Dogs 
must not gnaw the bones of caribou during the 
hunting season. A piece of the meat and a piece of 
the tallow must be placed under a stone near the spot 
where the animal was Idlled; this is an offering to the 
soul in the hope that it may attract other caribou to 
the hunter. 

Walrus hunting has its own special rules, which 
again are to some extent distinct from those which 
apply to seal. Salmon, curioudy enou|^ are reck- 
oned as “land meat” and may not be eaten on the 
same day as seal or walrus meat. 

Tabu at Igdlulik was particularly strict, as it was 
here, according to tradition, that the Mother of the 
Sea met with her fate, and she is thus nearer and 
more easily offended than elsewhere. It was said 
that she hated the caribou because they were not of 
her own creatkm; hcnoe the rule i^t whale, s^ and 
walrus meat must never be eaten on the same day as 
caribou; most not ewen be lomd In tiie same hat at 
the ssme time. 

3ome of the sea-beasts are of the “dangerous” 
order, and have to be propitiated after death; thm 
whale, ribbon seal and bear. No work may be djme 
in the huts for so many hours after the lolling; parts 
of the carcase must be htmg up together with certain 
implements. Ordinary seal are easier to manage, but 
here again thare are complicated rules as to refraining 
from this and that until it has been skinned. Certain 
articles must not be touched, women must not comb 
their hair. Sinews of the seal must nevCT be used for 
sewing, on pain of premature death. 
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Birth and death have their own peculiar rites and 
observances. Various means are employed to facili- 
tate birth, mainly of the magic order, such as the 
wearing of certain amulets, or dressing the hair in a 
certain way. No assistance may on any account be 
rendered to the woman at the actual birth; she is 
placed beforehand in a separate tent or hut, and 
there left until the child is bom. She is then moved 
to another house where she lives by herself for two 
months; others may visit her, but she must not enter 
any other house. For a whole year after she is not 
allowed to eat raw meat, or the meat of any animfll 
save those killed in certain ways. There are endless 
observances designed to secure good luck or useful 
accomplishments for the child when it grows 
up. 

Death iavolves first of all the attendance of Ihe 
nearest relatives for a period of three days if the 
deceased be a man, four days if a woman; during 
this time the soul is supposed to remain in the body, 
which must not be left alone. No work must be 
done, nor any hunting save in extreme need, dming 
these first days of mourning. No one is allowed to 
wash, comb hair or cut nails. Curious methods are 
employed for purification of the hut or tent, and 
certain magic formulae are used. The body is never 
buried or enclosed in a caim, but simply laid out on 
the earth at the chosen spot, with a few loose stones 
placed at head, shoulders and feet. In winter, a 
small snow belter may be built above the ccapse. 
Models in miniature of implements u^ by the dead, 
suitable for man or woman as the case may be, 
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aie fashioned and placed beside the corpse for use 
“<m the other side.” 

Persons tired of life and wishing to hang 
selv^ — a recognized form of suicide — are r^juired 
to do so while alone in the house, and by certain 
methods; it is also a rule that the suicide shall leave 
the lamp burning in order that hk body may be at 
once observed as soon as anyone enters the hut. 

A woman who has k^t a near relative is r^arded 
as unclean for a year after; she may not work on 
caribou skin, or speak of any animal used for food 
except in the peculiar terms employed for m&^ 
incantations. A man who has lost his wife may not 
drive or strike his own dogs for a year after. 

When any breach of these iricsome r^;ulations has 
been committed, the only means of making repar- 
ation and warding off the evil consequences that 
would otherwise ensue, is the delinquent to con- 
fess at once to his felkTws. There. is, however, a 
natural tmwillizig^aess to do so; and furthermore, the 
ccsxq^exity d the whole code renders it very easy for 
cmeto <^fend unwittingly. Even where every reascm- 
aMe care is taken, there is constant danger of incur- 
ring the enmity of spirits and supemattual powers; 
and it becwmes the task of the angakoq, then to 
intervene. 

All these observances however, are mainly 
negative; designed to avoid actual disaster; th^ 
do not make for any positive advantage beyond 
the ordinary level of security. He who would 
achieve an3rthing further must have recourse to 
amulets and charms, or spells. 
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Amulets consists mainly of certain portions of 
the body of certain animals, which are sewn into the 
clothing. The Igdluhlc natives, unlike those of 
NetsiHk, use very few amulets, but their idea as to 
the purpose and effect is the same. The virtue lies 
in the soul of the creature represented, though it is 
only certain parts of its body which can convey 
the power. A woman with a newly bom infant for 
instance, will use a raven’s claw as a fastening for 
the strap of her amaut (the bag in which the child is 
slung on her back) ; this is supposed to give strength 
and success in himting to the child later on. 

The mystic power of an amulet is not invariably 
at the service of the person wearing it; the actual 
object for instance, may be given away to another, 
but its inherent activity will not operate on his 
behalf unless he has given something in return. 
It is a regular thing for a young hxmter to obtain a 
harpoon head from some aged veteran no longer able 
to hunt for himself; the “luck” of the former owner 
then passes with the chattel to its new possessor. 
Clothes may be lucky in themselves. One lad at 
Igdluhk whose father was always unlucky at caribou 
himting, was given the sleeve linings of a particularly 
successful hunter, and these were fitted successively 
to every tunic he wore, and brought him luck. There 
are amulets for various qualities, suda as making the 
WKtrer a good walker, preserving him from danger on 
thin ice, keeping him warm in the coldest weather, 
giving extra stability to has kayak, and so on. 

Then there are “magic words” for use in various 
anergencies. The efficacy of these is impaired as 




TERTAQ, THE “AMITLET BOY 

This poor little fellow has to drag about with him no fewer than eighty amulets, wherever he gt»es. as a proteetitm 

against mishap. 
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soon as they are made known to others, ai^ it is 
therefore difficult as a rule to get hold of them. 
They consist m ain l y of fragments 60m old songp, 
handed down from earlier generations. Th^ can be 
bought, at a high price, or beqt^thed by the 
“owner ” on his deathbed to another. But they must 
never be heard by any save the one who is to use 
them, or their powa: will be goi^. 

Aua himself had, as a young man, learnt certain 
pharms of this sort frwn an old woman named 
Qeqertuanaq, in whose family th^ had been handed 
down from generation to generatkm dating back 
to “the very first people on earth.” And by way of 
payment Aua had undertaken to feed and clothe her 
for the rest of her life. They had always to be 
uttered in her name, or they would be of no avail- 

Here is one of them, designed to lighten heavy 
loads. The speaker stamls by the fore end of his 
dedge, looking ahead and ^ys: 

I ^jeak with the mtmth of Qeqertuanaq, and say: 

I wifl walk with leg muscles strong as the sinews on 
the shin of a Ettle caribou calf. 

I win walk with leg muscles strong as the sinews cm 
the shin of a little hare. 

I will ta Vft care not to walk toward the dark. 

I will walk toward the day. 

(This may be «iid also when setting out on a 
jourj*^ on foot..) 

A Jar caring sidcMSS asMng neighbors 

may be ath^ed by one who is wefl. The speaJker gets 
up eaiiy in the morning before anyor^ dse is astir. 
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takes the inner upper garment of a child, and drawing 
down his own hood over his head, thrusts his arms 
into the sleeves of the child’s garment as if to put 
it on. Then these words are uttered: 

I arise from my couch with the grey gull’s morning 
song. 

I arise from my couch with the grey gull’s morning 
song. 

I will take care not to look toward the dark, 

I turn my glance toward the day. 

Words to a sick child: 

Little child! Your mother’s breasts are full of milTf 

Go to her and suck, go to her and drink. Go up into 
the mountain. From the mountain’s top shalt thou find 
health; from the mountain’s top shalt thou win life. 

A diarm to stop bleeding: 

This is blood from the little sparrow’s mother. Dry it 
up ! This is blood that flowed from a piece of wood. Dry 
it up. 

A charm for calling game to the hunter: 

Beast of the sea! Come and place yourself before 
me in the dear early morning! 

Beast of the plain ! Come and place yourself b^ore me 
in the dear early morning! 

These charms, quaint or meaningless as they may 
seem, are used by the Eddmc» in all sincerity and 
pious faith, as prayers humbly addressed to the 
mighty poweraof-Nature. 



CHAPTER X 

“I HAVE BEEN SO HAPPY 1” 

A UA’S wife Orulo was one of those women who 
give themselves up entirely to their housewifely 
duties. She was never idle for a naoment from 
morning to night and cotdd get through a wonder- 
ful amount of work. Her favorite occupation was 
sewing, and of this there was plaity, as the men’s 
clothes were constantly in need of repair after the 
wear and tear of hunting. But she had many other 
things to attend to besides. It was her business 
to fetch in for water, and keep the hut sup- 
plied, to have a oC meat thawing near the lamp 

for immediate use, and a supply of food for the dogs 
ready cut up when the men came home. There was 
blubber to be pressed and beaten that the oil might 
run out, the lamp itself to be tended carefully 
and kept from smoking. If the temperature inside 
the hut rc«e beyond a certain point, the roof would 
begin to drip, and had to be plastered with fresh 
snow from within. Occasionally, when a part c£ 
the roof or wall thawai through, she had to go out 
and cut away the weakened portion, fitting fresh 
blocks of snow into the hole. There was bhabber 
to be scraped from the raw ddns of newly killed 
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seal, the skins themselves stretched out to dry on the 
frame above the lamp, and pieces of hide intended 
for boot soles had to be chewed from their original 
state, which was almost as hard as wood, until they 
were soft enough for working. All these manifold 
duties however, she took cheerfully as part of the 
day's work, and went about humming a scrap of some 
old song, as happily as could be. And there was 
sure to be a cheerily bubbling pot on the boil — more 
wdcome music still — ^by the time her menfolk came 
in from their hunting. 

With it all she found time to look in and see that 
all was well with her neighbors, lending a helpful 
hand where needed, and finding a bit of meat, or a 
lump of blubber, from her own store for those 
who were badly off. 

I had often asked her to tell me something of h^ 
life, and such of her experiaices as she reckoned the 
most important, but she always turned it off as a 
joke, dedaring that there was nothing of the least 
importance to tell about. At last one day when 
we had the hut to ourselves, she returned to the 
subject of her own accord. I was busy with my 
own work, and hardly conscious of her presence, 
when she began without preamble. And there, 
sitting cross-l^ged on the skins, working the while at 
a pair of waterproof boots, she told me the story of 
her life. 

“I was bom at a place near the mouth of Admir- 
alty Inlet, but while I was still quite small, my par- 
ents left Baffin Land and came to IdgluKk. The 
first thing I can remember was that my mother lived 
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alone in a little snow hut. I could not understand 
why my father lived in another, but then I was told 
that it was because my mother had just had a child, 
and must not be near the hunters. But I was allowed 
to visit h«r myself; only when I went there first, I 
could not find the entrance. I was so little at that 
time that I could not see over the big block of snow 
that the others stepped over when th^ went in, and 
th«re I stood crying out ‘Mother, Mother, I want to 
come in, I want to come in.’ At last someone came 
out and lifted me over and into the hut. Then when 
I got inside it seemed that tlte couch ctf snow she 
was lying on was ever so high, that I could not get up 
th^re by myself, and again someone had to lift me. 
Yes, I was as little as that at the time when I first 
can remember. 

“The next thing I ranranber is from the time we 
were at Piling, vtp in Baffin Land. I remember hav- 
ing the leg of a bird-to esd; ev^ so 1% it was, but 
that was becatise I liain^g ptarmi- 

gan, and this was the cl a goose. X remember 
what a huge Ing bird it be. 

“Th«i I cannot rememba: any more mitii one day 
it seems to wake up again, and we were living at a 
place called the Mountain. My £ath«* was ill, and 
all the others had gone away hunting caribou and we 
were left alcme. My felher had pains in his chest 
and lungp, and grew worse and worse. And there we 
were all alone, my mother and two little brothers and 
m;^seif, and mother was very unhappy. 

“One day I came running into the tent cryh^ out: 
‘Here are white mm comingl’ For I had seen some 
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figures that I thought must he white men. But when 
my father heard me, he sighed deeply and s a i d, 
‘iUas, I had thought I might yet be suffered to draw 
the breath of life a little while; but now I know that I 
shall never go out hunting any more.’ 

‘ ‘For the figures I had seen were evil trolls ; no white 
men ever came to our country in those days. And 
my father took it as a warning that he was about to 
die. 

“I made no secret of what I had seen, but told it to 
the others without thinking either way about the 
matter. But my little brother Sequsu kept it secret; 
and he died of it shortly afterwards. When one 
sees evil spirits, it is a great mistake to keep it secret. 

“Fathar grew worse and worse, and when at last 
we saw he could not live much longer, we put him on 
a sledge and carried him off to a neighboring village, 
where he died. I remember they wrapped him up in 
a sldn and carried him away; the body was laid out on 
the bare ground, with its face toward the west. My 
mother told me that this was because he was an old 
man; when old men die, they are always placed so as 
to look toward the quarter whence the dark of even- 
ing comes; children must look towards the morning, 
and young people towards the point where the sun 
is at noon. This was the first I ever learned about 
the dead, and how we have to fear them and follow 
certain rules. But I was not afraid of my father, 
who had always been kind to me. And I thought it 
was u n ki nd to let him lie there out in the open, all 
in the cold with no coverii^; but then my mother 
explained that I must no longer think: of him as in 
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that body, for his soul was already in the land of the 
dead, and there he had no longer any pain. 

“After this we went to live with an old man who 
took my mother to be another wife to him, and we 
lived in his hut. It was soon after this that my 
brother Sequsu fell ill; he had pain in his stomach, 
and his Hver swelled, and then he died. I was told 
that it was because he had seal those evil trolls with 
me before our father died, and because he had kqpt it 
secret, it had been his death, for it is always so. 

“In the autumn, when the first snow had fallen, 
the others went ojff hunting up inland, and my 
other broths went with them. I remember my 
mother was very anxious about this, for ^e did not 
think the old man could get any game, having only a 
bow and arrows. But she could not get food for her- 
self, and so had to let my brother go with them. 

“A strange thing h^jpeoed a little after this. My 
mother had oxiked some walrm- libe and was sitting 
eating, when the bone she had in her hand began to 
utter sounds. Sie was so hi^tened ^ slipped 
pftting act and threw down the bone. I 

xemranber her face 'v^ent quite white, and ^e cried 
out: ‘Something has happened to my son!’ AM so 
it was; for in a little while they came back aM 
instead of walking straight into the hut, the man 
went to the window and called to my mother aM 
said: ‘Dear Little Thing, it is through my fault that 
you have no longer a son.’ Dear Little Thing was a 
namp! he hM for my mother. And then M came in 
and told us how it hM come about. They hM been 
for several days without food aM were seeking the 
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spot where he had cached a caribou some timp before, 
but could not find the spot. So they separated, his 
wife going one way and he with the two boys the 
other. But still they could not find it. It was 
autumn, the first snow had fallen, and a cold wind 
sent it whirling about them every now and then; 
and their clothes were poor for such hard weather. 
So at last they lay down behind a stone shelter, 
worn out and almost perishing with cold. The 
days were ^ort now and the night seemed very long, 
but they must wait for daylight before they could 
begin their search again. Meantime, the woman 
had found the meat, but now she had no means of 
knowing where to find the others. Being anxious 
about them she ate but little herself, and gave the 
child she was carrying a tiny piece of meat to suck. 
She had made a shelter of stones, as the others had 
done, and lay there half dozing, when suddenly she 
awoke, having dreamed of my brother. The dream 
was that she saw him quite plainly before her, very 
pale and shivering with cold. And he spoke to her 
and said: 'Now you will never see me again. This 
has come upon us because the earth-lice are angry 
at our having touched their sinews before a year had 
passed after my father’s death.’ 

‘T remember this so distinctly myself ^ because it 
was the first time I ever heard about not doing 
certain things for a year after someone had died. 
When he said earth-lice, he meant caribou; that is a 
word the wizards use. 

“Now the woman could sleep no more that night 
because of her dream. My brother was very dear to 
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her, and she used to say magic words over him to 
make him strong. 

“Next morning, when it was light and the others 
were ready to start again, my brother was so weak 
that he could not stand, and the two others were too 
exhausted to cany him. So they covered him up 
with a thin caribou pelt and left him. Afterwards 
they found the meat, but they did not return to my 
brother. He was Mt to feeeze to death. 

“My stepfather had his old niother stfll living; sIk 
was blind, and I remember I was terribly afraid of 
her because I had heard that once, in a tiine famine, 
she had eaten human flesh. A wise woman had said 
charms over her to cure her blindness, and she had 
just begun to see a very little, but thai she ate 
some blubb^, and that is a thing caie must never 
do when bdng cured anything by magic; after 
that she becan^ quite blind again and nothing oould 
make her see. 

“Ihe fo&owiog spring we felt that {dace and came 
to Adsmnity Inlet. We got there just at the time 
when everyone was getting ready to go up ommtry 
hunting caribou. One ctf the women had just given 
birth to a child before her time, and could not go 
with the rest, so my mother went instead, and took 
me with her. We stayed up country all that summer. 
The hunting was good, and we h^ped the men to pile 
up the meat in store places or cot it up into thin 
slices and laid it out on stones to dry. It was a 
mary Hfe, we had all kinds of nice things to eat, and 
the day’s work was like so much play. Then I 
remember one day we were terrifi«i by a woman from 
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one of the tents crying out: ‘Come and look, Oh 
come and look.’ And we all ran up and there was a 
spider letting itself down to the ground. We could 
not make out where it came from, it looked as if it 
were lowering itself on a thread from the sky. We all 
saw it quite plainly, and then there was silence among 
the tents. For when a spider is seen to lower itself 
down from nowhere in that way, it always means 
death. And so it was. Some people came up from 
the coast shortly after, and we learned that four men 
had been out in their kayaks and were drowned; one 
of them was my step-father — and now we were 
homdess and all alone in the world once more. 

“But it was not long before my mother was marri^i 
again; this time to a young man, much younger than 
herself. They lived together until he took another 
wife of his own age; then my mother was cast off and 
we were alone again. Then my mother was married 
once more, to a man named Aupila, and now we had 
some one to look after us. Aupila wanted to go 
down to Pond’s Inlet, to look for some white men. 
He had heard that the whalers generally came to that 
place in the summer. So he went off with my 
mother, and I was left behind with another man and 
his wife. But I did not stay with them long, for the 
man said he had too many mouths to feed already, 
and I was passed on to someone else. Then at last 
Aua came and found me; ‘my new husband’ that is 
my little name for Aua ; and he took me away and that 
is the end. For nothing happens wh«i you are 
happy, and indeed I have been happy, and had 
seven children.” 
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Orulo was silent, evidently deep in thought. But 
I was eager to hear more, and broke in without 
ceremony; 

“Tell me what is the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to you.” 

Without a moment’s hesitation she answered: 

“The worst that ever happened to me was a tamine 
that came just after my eldest son was bom. The 
huntii^ had failed us, and to make matters worse, tbe 
wolverines had plundered all our depots of caribou 
meat. During the two coldest mcmths of winter, Aua 
hardly slept a single night in the hut, but was out 
hunting seal the whole time, taking such sleep as he 
could get at odd moments in little shelters built 
on the ice by the breathing holes. We nearly starved 
to death; for he only got two seal the whole of that 
time. To see him, suffering himself from cold and 
hunger, out day after day in the bitterest weather, 
and aH in vain, to s^hun gro^i^mg thmner aiKl weaker 
ah the tam©"— oh, it was tenSye!” 

“And what was the nioest thing di ah you 
remember?” 

Oruio’s kindly old face lit up with a merry smSe; 
she put down her work and shifting a Uttie nearer 
b^an her story: 

“It was the first time I went back to Baffin Land 
afto: I was married. And I, who had always been 
poor, a child without a father, passed on from hand to 
hand— I found myself now a wdocane guest, made 
much of by ah those who had known me b^bre. 
My husband had come up to chahecge a man be knew 
to a song oont^t, and there were great feasts and 
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gatherings, such as I had heard of perhaps but never 
seen myself.” 

“Tell me something about them.” 

“Well there was the Tivajuk, the Great Rejoicing, 
where they play the game of changing wives. A big 
snow hut is built all empty inside, just for the danc- 
ing, only with two blocks of snow in the middle of the 
floor. One is about half the height of a man and 
is called the jumping block, the other is a full man’s 
height and is called the lamp block. Two men, they 
are the Servants of Joy, are dressed up, one like a 
man, the other like a woman, and both wear masks. 
Their dothes are made too small for them on purpose, 
tied in tightly just where they ought to be loose, and 
that makes them look funny, of course. It is part 
of their business to make everyone laugh. 

“Then all the men and women in the place assemble 
in the dance hut, and wait for the two masked dancers. 
Suddenly the two of them come leaping in, the man 
with a dog whip and the one dressed as a woman with 
a stidc; they jump over the jumping block and begin 
striking out at all the men in the hut, chasing them all 
out until only the women are left. The maskers are 
supposed to be dumb, they do not speak, but make 
signs to each other with great gestures only giving a 
sort of huge gasp now and again with all the force of 
their lungs. Tliey have to leap nimbly about among 
the wcrnien, to make sure there are no men hidden; 
then out they go to the men waiting outside. One 
of the men waitiug now goes up to the two, and 
smiles, and whispers the name of the woman he 
spedally wants. At once the two madcers rush 
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into the hnt, and touch the woman named under the 
sole of the foot. Then all the other women are 
supposed to be ever so pleased to find that one of 
their number has been dbosen. Thm the three go 
out together; and every time the maskers go in and 
out they have to jump over the jumping block with 
long strides trying to look funny. They lead out the 
woman who has beai chosen, and bring her back 
directly after with the man who a^md for her; tlte 
wom«i are never allowed to know who it is that 
wants them till they get outside. Both have to 
look very solemn wh^ they come in, and pretend not 
to notice that the others are laughing. If they laugh 
themsdves, it means a ^ort life. All the others then 
call out 'Unu-nu-nu-nu-nu-nu’ and keep on saying 
it all the time, in different voices, to make it sound 
funny. Then the man leads the women he has 
chosen twi<» round the lamp block, and all ang 
together: 

tnasfe, leapng, teamg mask. 

Twirl and writhe and dance with joy. 

Give him gifts now, 

Dry moss for lamp wicks; 

Ma^, made, leajmig teasing mask! 

“While this song is bdng sung, the two maskers 
have to keep on embracing each oth^, making it as 
funny as they can, so that the others have to laugh. 

“So the game go^ on until every man has ctosen 
a woman, and then they go home. 

“Another festival that is only held where there are 
a lot of people together is called Qulungertut. It 
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b^ins with two men challenging each other to all 
kinds of contest out in the open, and ends up in the 
dance house. 

“Each of them has a knife, and as soon as they 
meet, they embrace, and kiss each other. Then the 
women are divided into two parties. One side sings 
a song and they have to keep on with it all the time, 
a long, long song; the other side has to stand with 
arms up waving gull’s wings all the time and see who 
can keep on longer. Here is a bit of the song: 

“See here they come 

Gaily dressed in fine new skins, 

Women, women, all young women, 

See, with mittens on their hands 
They hold the gull’s wings high aloft 
See thdr skirt tails waving, waving. 

All the time as they are moving. 

Women, women, aU young women, 

You may know them by their motion 
As they step towards the men who 
Take them for their prize of contest. 

“The side that first gives in has to step across to the 
others, who make a circle round them,', land then the 
men come in and try to kiss them. 

“After this game there was a shooting match with 
bow and arrows. A mark was set up on a long pole, 
and the ones who first hit it ten times were counted 
the best. Then came games of ball, and very exciting 
contests between men fighting with fists, until the 
end of the day, and then a aohg festival to end up 
with, and that lasted all night. Here are some of 
Aua’s songs: 
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I could not sleep 

For the sea was so smootti 

Near at hand. 

So I rowed out 
And up came a walrus 
Close by my kayak. 

It was too near to throw, 

So I thrust my harpoon into its side 

And the bladder-float danced acsxass the waves. 

But in a moment it was up again. 

Setting its flippers angrily 

Like elbows on the surface of the water 

And trying to rip up the bladder. 

All in vain it wasted strength. 

For tiie skin of an unborn lemming 
Was sewn inside as an amulet to guard. 

Then snorting vidously it sought to gather strength. 

But I rowed up 

And ended the strugg^ 

Hear that, O men from, strai^eioelcs aad fjcsds 
Ihat were always so ready to pralae yotnseives; 
Now you can fill yom lun^ with song 
Of another man’s bold hunting. 

Bear HuNxmo 


I ^ied a bear 
On the drifting floe 
Like a harmless dog 

It came running and wagging its tail towards me 
But all so eager to eat me up 
That it swung round snarling 
When I leaped aside. 
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And now came a game of catdi-me-who-can 
That lasted from morning till late in the day, 

But at last it was wearied 
And could play no more, 

So I thrust my spear into its side. 

Caribou Hunting 

Creeping noiselessly I moved across the marsh 
With bow and arrows in my mouth; 

It was far, and the water icy cold, 

And not a scrap of cover to be seen. 

Slowly I dragged myself. 

Dripping wet but still imseen, 

Up within range. 

The caribou were feeding. 

Nibbling at ease the juicy moss 

Till my arrow stood quivering deep in the breast 

Of the biggest. 

Then terror seized 

Those heedless dwellers of the plains. 

In a moment they scattered 
And swiftly trotting hurried away 
Beyond the refuge of the hills.” 

Orulo had spoken earnestly of her life, and I could 
feel, as she went on, how the memories affected her 
while ^e recalled them. When she had ended her 
story, she burst into tears, as if in deep sorrow. I 
asked her what was the matter, and die answered: 

“Today I have been as it were a diild again. In 
telling you of my life, I seemed to live it all ovo" 
again. And I saw and felt it all just as when it was 
really happening. There are so many things we 
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never think of until one day the memory awakens. 
And now you have heard the story of an old woman’s 
life from its first beginning right up to this very day. 
And I could not help weeping for joy to think I h^ 
been so happy . . 



CHAPTER XI 

SEPARATE WAYS 

T he prolonged absence of Therkel Mathiassen at 
Southampton caused us, at last, so much un- 
easiness that I began making preparations for a 
relief expedition, and even sent down to Repulse 
Bay for a guide, thoroughly acquainted with the 
region, to go with me. 

February 21st was a perfect beast of a day, with a 
howling blizzard, and bitterly cold. Nobody stirred 
out of the house if he could help it. The Greenland 
Eskimos were indoors mending harness, the rest of 
us posting up our journals. Then, suddenly, the door 
burst open, and in tumbled Therkel Mathiassen, 
with Jacob Olsen at his heels, followed by John Ell, 
and a crowd of Southampton Islanders. 

Mathiassen had been eight months absent. We 
gave him a rousing welcome, as may be imaginai. 

The expedition had done good work and met with 
not a few adventures by the way. Southampton 
Island is the most isolated piece of territory in the 
whole Hudson Bay district, and accessible by open 
boat for only a few days during the summer. They 
had planned to spend only a fortnight there, but 
unfavorable weather and other mishaps detained 
them. The local natives couldn’t do anything fear 
them, and when Mathiassen violated tabus by 
cracking caribou skulls with iron hammers, he 
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aroused their fears. One night, Jacob Olsen over- 
heard OIK of the locally employed Eddmos and his 
wife plotting to kill Mathiassen and himsdf, and 
frustrated the attack. The lack of personal malice, 
however, was so evident, that the plotters were for- 
given and allowed to amtinue with the party. The 
difficulties arising from native prejudices, together 
with an injury to Olsen's haiMi and a Icasg sickness of 
Matbiassen’s, due at thehf ginning to his to 

eat the rotten walrus nKat, made the frip to South- 
ampton Island, though fruitful d good e^editiop 
material, a kind of nightmare. We were all g^ad to 
forget it in the preparation for the nest year’s work. 

For we had now come to the parting d the ways, 
and the Fifth Thule Expedition was about to S]^t 
up into five separate projects each with its own fieJd 
of work, scattering over the greater part d the 
Arctic Coast of Canada. 

Mathk^^ was to go by dog-sledge to Pcmd’s 
Inld; in Baffin Land, to stipf^ksnent his ethnologicai 
investigatmns with map-maku^ and other studies 
in that territory. 

Birket-Smith with Jacob Olsen as interpreter, 
was to continue with the Caribou Eskimos, and then 
go on to the Chipywan Indians, near Chur chill. 

Peter Freudien was to stay for a while to look 
after the transportations of our collections, and then 
survey the route to Chesterfield. The Gremlanders 
would remain at headquarteis, until they could be 
taken back to Greenland by Freuchen. 

And I, mysdf, was to start, about the loth of 
March, for my Imig sledge trip through the Nqjth- 
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west Passage, with only Miteq and Anarultmguaq to 
help me. Helge Bangsted would accompany me a 
little way, and then, after further excavations, would 
return to help Freuchen supervise the removal of our 
effects. 

The rest of this account will have to do only with 
my own observations, but I carried with me for some 
time the regret of breaking off contact with com- 
panions with whom I had been so happily associated 
for eighteen months. And it is a pleasure to recall 
that our work together was never marred by the 
slightest discord among ourselves. 

The Greenlanders, too, had done their part well. 
Like all other Arctic expeditions we had based our 
maintenance on the help afforded by these faithful 
hunters and workers. There was Arqioq, a steady 
sensible fellow of thirty odd, who had spent most of 
his life with one expedition or another, including two 
firom America. Bosun, a few years younger, had 
been my foster son at Thule since he was ten years 
old. He was a dead shot, a good comrade, and 
cheerful under the most adverse circumstances. 
Their wives, too, had done all that was possible to 
make our headquarters homelike and comfortable. 

Especial gratitude was due to Jacob Olsen, not 
only for his indispensable services to MatHassen, 
but also for his abilities. In contrast with the 
others, who had lived always native fashion, and 
were only baptized just before we left Greenland, 
Olsen was a man of some education, having spent six 
years in a seminary and acquired a considerable 
knowledge of books, though he was no less adequate 
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as a hunter on that account. He was valued as an 
interpreter, and was useful even in collecting 
ethnographical material. 

I should like to close this part of the book with a 
recollection of one of our last evening at home. I 
had just come in fix*m a run over the ice, and was 
driving up in the twilight towards the house, where 
the light from the windows died a glow on the space 
in front. Some dc^ were sleepmg, as if 

making the most of thdr rime hdbre f£^ hand work 
set in; groups of men and immea were atc^ork bfy 
lantern light getting the new sledges rea|f for use. 
The daylight was not long enough for all there was to 
be done. Hammers rang, and the rhythmic back- 
and-f orth of the plane spoke cheerily of work well in 
hand. A wild scene, maybe, yet not without a 
beauty of its own. Dark against the white plain 
rose the two peaks wtere we had raised memorial 
stones to those whom death had taken on the thres- 
hold; at the foot, stood the donMd snow huts, with 
little ice windows twinkling like stars. 

Into the midst of this I drove, my team scattering 
their sleeping aimpanions to every side and bringing 
up against the wall where they were accustomed to 
lie themselves. And as we halted, I heard someone 
singing a little way oS. The words seemed curiouriy 
apprc^riate to the occasion: 

Only the Air-spirits know 
What li^ beyond the hills, 

Yet I urge my team farther on 
Drive on and on. 

On and on! 
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STEPPING OUT 

'T’HE Arctic spring was full of promise on that 
March morning when we took leave of oUr 
companions and set out on our long sledge trip. 
Two continents lay between us and home. 

Our party consisted of but three persons in all; 
Miteq, Anarulunguaq and myself. Miteq, a youtig 
man of twenty-two from Thule was a very old friend 
of mine; I had known him, indeed, from the time 
when he lay screaming lustily in his mother’s amaut. 
He was a ddhul and untiring hunter, and a good 
driver, besides being a cheery companion. Anaru- 
lunguaq, a woman of twenty-eight, was Miteq’s 
cousin. Oddly enough, she had as a child been on 
the point of being killed off as a burden to the 
community, as is often done with fatherless childr^, 
but her Httle brother’s intercession had saved her 
life. And here she was setting out upon a journey 
that was to make her the most famous woman 
traveller of her tribe. I could not have wished for- 
better companions than these two. 

" Our equipment was the simplest possible. We 
had two long shc-metre sledges of the Hudson Bay 
type, with ice shoeing, each drawn by twelve dogs, 
and with a load of 500 kilos, to each sledge. About 
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tance they stopped, and I at once wait forward to 
meet them and assure them we were friends. They 
carried long snow knives and sealing harpoons, but 
I thought it best to carry no weapon myself. They 
were greatly astonished to find a white man in these 
regions, and more so when I hailed them in their 
own tongue: 

“You may lay aside your weapons; we are peace- 
able folk who have come from afar to visit your land.” 

On this the dder of the pair stepped forward and 
said: 

“We are just quite ordinary people, and you need 
fear no harm from us. Our huts are near; our 
weapons are not meant to do you hurt, but it is well 
to have weapons here when meeting strangers.” 

We went back to om hut, and the two men, who 
had been somewhat shy at first, were soon at ease and 
friendly. They were particularly inter^ted in the two 
Greenlanders, who came from so far a country and 
yet spoke the same tongue. They themselves, it 
appeared, were on their way down to Repulse Bay 
with fox skins, to buy new guns, thdr own having 
been lost in crossing a river some time before. 

Despite the blizzard, we now decided to move 
over to our new friends’ quarters. Qrpingalik, 
the elder of the two, explained that tiiey were but a 
^ort dktance away. It cost us three hours fierce 
battling with the storm, however, before we reached 
the spot. There were two amw huts built together, 
cosy, well fumi^ed and well supplied with food. 
The natives here were remarkably well built and 
handKHne, difiEering in many ways fnan the ordinary 
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Eskimo type and rather like the Indians in feature, 
but their frank, open smile and character generally 
were those of the true Edrimo. We soon made 
friends TOth them. 

Orpingalik was an angakoq, and well up in the 
l^ends and traditions of his people, and I was glad 
to avail mysdf of the time while my companions were 
busy getting otar goods down, to have a talk with him 
about such naatters. I was anzious in the first 
place to kam how many of the stories I had already 
written down among the Igdkdingimtd wane loKiwn 
to him, and we went throt^ at least a hundred 
these together. Also, he gave me some rare m^c 
song^, or spells, which I paid for in kind, giving him 
in return some of those I had obtained from Aua. 
The transaction was r^aided as perfectly Intimate, 
as the magic would take no harm when it was a white 
man who acted m the meditan of conveyance. 

Tb^ ma^ songs and spells are diffiodt to tcai^ 
late, as t!^ words themselves are chon aKsanici^eas m 
the actual context; they have to be uttered m a 
peculiar way, with great distinctaess and Ehanefames 
with pauses here and there; the virtue ties to a great 
extent in the way they are spoken. 

One which Orpingalik r^arded as of great value 
was the Hunter's Invocation, which is roughly as 
foEows: 

I am ashamed, 

1 feel humbkd and afraid. 

My grandmother sent me out 
Sent me out to sedc 
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I am out on an ^rand 
Seeking the precious game, 

Seeking the wandering fox. 

But alas, it may be I shall frighten nway 
That which I seek. 

I am ashamed, 

I feel humbled and afraid. 

My grandmother and great-grandmother 
Sent me out to seek. 

I go on their errand after game. 

After the precious caribou 

But alas, it may be I shall frighten away 

That which I seek. 

When he had given me this, he declared that we 
ware now almost like toothers. Another usrful 
song is the Poor Mm^s Prayer to the spirits, whidi is 
spoken at dawn before setting out hun ting , when 
the blubber is running low and fre^ suppH^ are 
urgently wanted. 

0 father- and motherless, 

O dear little one-all-alone 
Give me 

Boots of caribou. 

Bring me a gift, 

A beast of thcwe beasts 
That make luscious blood soup; 

A beast of the beasts 
From the depths of the sea 
And not from the plains of earth. 

Little father- and motherless one. 

Bring me a gift. 
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This is used for seal; when huntisg caribou, cm the 
other hand, one must say: 

Caribou, 

Earthlouse, 

Longl^ 

One with Big Bars 
And stiff hair on the neck, 
j^ee not horn xq&. 

Here 1 bring skin for boot soles. 

Here 1 bring moss for !anq> wkks. 

Cone then i^adly 
Hither to me 
Hither to me. 

Orpingalik himself wms a poet, with a fertile 
imagination and sensitive mind; he was always 
singin g when not otherwise employed, and called his 
songs his “comrades in kmehness.” Here m tlie 
beginning of one of them — written when he was 
slowly recovering from a severe fflness. It is called 
My Br&iih. 

I will smg a song, 

A little song about mysdf 
I have lain sicik since the autumn 
And now I am weak as a child, 

XJnaya — unaya. 

Sad at heart 1 wish 

My woman away in the house of another 
In the house of a man 
Who may be her refuge. 

Firm and sure as tte strong winter ice. 
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Sad at heart I wish her away 
In the house of a stronger protector 
Now that I myself lack strength 
Even to rise from where I lie. 

Unaya, — ^unaya. 

Who knoweth his fate? 

Here I lie, weak and unable to rise, 

And only my memories are strong. 

I asked Orpingalik how many songs he had made 
up, and he said “ I cannot tell you, for I do not know 
how many there are of these songs of mine. Only I 
know that they are many, and that all in me is song. 
I sing as I draw breath.” 

Singing is indeed very prevalent among these 
people. They go about singing all day, or humming 
to themsdves. The women sing not only their 
husbands' songs, but have songs of their own as well. 
Orpingalik taught me one that belonged to his wife. 
They had a son, Igsivalitaq, who had killed a tna n 
some years before, and was now living as an outlaw 
up in the hhls near PeUy Bay, in fear of being brought 
to justice by the Mounted Police. His mother had 
made a song about him, as follows: 

Eyaya — eya, 

I find again 

Tlie fragment of a song 

And take it to me as a hummi thing, 

Eyaya— i^a. 

Should I then be ashamed 
Ctf the child I once bore, 

Once carried in my amaut. 
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Because there came news of his flight 
From the dwellings oC men? 

Eyaya — eya. 

A^iamed 1 may be, 

But only because he had iH3t 
A mother flawless as the blue sky 
Wise and without unwisdom. 

Now the gossip of others dball teadi him. 

And ill rqmte fbOow that teaching. 

I should indeed be adbmned, 

I, who bos« a child 

That was not to be my refuge; 

I envy instead all those 

Who have a host of friaids bdhind them 

Beckoning on the ice 

When they have taken leave at a merry feast brfore 
starting. 

Alas, I remember a winter 
When we set off horn the i^and. 

The air was warm 

And the thawing snow sai^ tinder the tmams, 

I was as a taoae beast among men. 

But wl^ tl^ news came 
Of the killing, and of the flight. 

Then the earth became as a mountain peak. 

Its summit needle-pointed. 

And I stood trembling. 

The song is interesting less for its form than fmr the 
evidence it afiords as to the workings of the primitive 
mind. 

On the 5th (d April we took leave of Orpingalik and 
his people, the whole party shouting after tis as we 
drove off: 
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"Tamavta tomaqarata ingerdlasa” (‘‘May we all 
travel with no evil spirits in our train”). 

We had bought a store of meat from Orpingalik 
before leaving, and were to pidc it up on the way 
from the spot where it was cached. Part was fish, 
the rest seal meat and caribou. The fish we found 
without much diB&culty, and were delighted to 
that we had purchased, for a pound of tea, a pound 
of sugar, twenty cakes of tobacco and a small pocket- 
knife, something like six hundred pounds of finfi sea 
trout, besides the seal and caribou. To get at this 
last, however, we had first to hunt up Igsivalitaq 
the outlaw, who knew where it was. This was rather 
a delicate task, and Orpingalik had warned us to be 
careful how we approached him. We found his hut, 
but it was anpty, and fresh tracks showed that he 
and his party had made off to the northward. Fol- 
lowing up the tracks, we came up with him in the 
course of the day. I greeted him with the same 
words as his father had used at our first meeting: 

“We are just quite ordinary people, and you need 
fear no harm from us.” 

The outlaw was evidently relieved to find that he 
was not being hunted down, but only receiving 
visitors with greetings from his family. He gave a 
shout of delight, and his wife came out from the snow 
hut and joined in the welcome. 

Later, Igsivalitaq gave me an account of the 
drcumstances which had led to his act of homi- 
dde — ^and certainly, h© had acted under consider- 
able provocation. I advised him in any case meet 
earnestly to make no attempt at ^cape in the evait 
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of his bemg sought for by the Mounted Police, and 
above all not to resist capture by armed force; it was 
unlikely, I thought, that he oodld be punished very 
severely. At the same time I endeavored to instil 
into him some idea as to the sacredness of human 
life and the wickedness of kining a fellow-man; my 
exhortation here, however, was unfortunatdy im- 
paired in its effect by what the poca* outlaw himsdLf 
had heard, through some traders from R^ulse Bay, 
as to the doings of the white men m the Great War. 

On the following day, under Igsivalitaq’s guidance, 
we filled up our stores from the depot of seal and 
caribou meat, and drove on again to a camp of snow 
huts some distance out in the fjord. 

Arviligjuaq, “The Land of the Great Whales,” is 
a term u^ to denote the whole of the Pelly Bay 
district, and is derived not from any actual jnre- 
valence of whales in those waters — as far as I could 
learn, there are none— but from some hill formations 
on land, which viewed from a distance present the 
appearance of whales. 

The people here were Arviligjuarmiut, a tribe 
related to the Netsilik group, but holding apart from 
them as regards thdr territorial limits, and keying to 
the district between Lord Mayor’s Bay and Com- 
mittee Bay. This winter, they numbered in all but 
fifty-four souls, mm, women and children, divided 
among three settlements, two on the ice in Pelly Bay 
and a third on the west coast of the Simpson 
Peninsula. 

The whole r^on seemed to be one of plenty, and 
the Arviligjuarmiut informed me proudly that the 
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scarcity and famine, such as the Netsilii^pmut 
of Boothia Isthmus often suffered, were altogether 
unknown among themselves. This was due to the 
variety of game at their disposal in sequence through- 
out the year; caribou, mu^ ox, seal and fish; should 
one form of hunting fail, there was always another 
to fall back on. 

Hie Arviligjuarmiut, whose country lies right off 
the routes followed by white men through these 
regioiK, have from the first learned to rely on such 
material as their own territory afforded for the 
making of weapons and implements generally. 
Kniv^ are made from a kind of yellowish flint, 
brought from a considerable distance, in the ndgh- 
borhood of Back’s Eiver. Fire was obtained from 
“Ingnerit,” i.e., firestone, iron pyrites, found near 
the sea west of Lord Mayor’s Bay. Sparks were 
struck so as to fall on specially prepared tinder made 
from moss soaked in blubber. Soapstone for lamps 
and cooking pots was procured from the interior 
south of Belly Bay. 

The greatest difficulty was the scarcity of wood. 
Owing to the mass^ of drift ice always collecting 
out in Boothia Gulf, drift wood nev«* came up into 
the fjord; tbe nearest place where it oould be obtained 
w^ on tike Fiores cff Ugjulik, west of Adelaide Pen- 
insuk. Mostly, however, the natives here learned 
to manage without wood; they made long simder 
harpoon shafts of horn, the pieces being straightened 
out laboriously in warm wat^ and joined laigth to 
length. Tent poles were fatinoued in the same way, 
only one being used for each tcait. Owiag to the 
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scarcity of hxm aod fiint, harpoon heads ^rerc made 
from the hard shinbone of the bear. 

When summer was at an «id, and the tents no 
longra: required, they were ttamed into dedge run- 
ners. This was done by la3dng out the skins in a pool 
to soak, and idien thorough^ scrftened by this 
msam, folding them over and over into ksag narrow 
^ps of several tfaickiiesses, and leavii^ the vdiole 
to heezB hard in the ^pe of a runner. Musk ox 
idrms were used in the same way. These lunoess of 
frozen skins were further ^rcngtibeoed by a pecking 
of raw fish or m^t between the layers, the wh>le 
being fix5zen to a compact mass. Then in the 
spring, when warmer weather set in and the sledges 
thawed and fell to pieces, the tent skin runners did 
final service as food for the dogs, and the meat 
"stuffing” as food for their masters. 

There were caigually two trade routes c^erii^ 
means of communkalkm with tr 3 >es finm whom iron 
and wood couM be pEoeured in case of need. One 
was via Rae Isthmm down to Che^besBeM, where, 
b^ore the new trading statkn was estali^idred, 
knives could be procured from natives wiM> had been 
down to Churchill. The other was across Back’s 
River to Saningajoq, the country between Baker 
Lake and Lake Garry, and thence to Aldlrneq, the 
famous hill district 00 the Thelon River, where the 
Eskimos from the shores of the Arctic teed to mset 
the Caribou Eskimos for purposes of trade. Wood, in 
particular, was brought from here. 

And these hardy folk were iK)t afraid of making 
long journeys by sledge, bring away sometinies for a 
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wlioie year, in order to procure some luxury wHch 
they could well do without; on the other ha-nd the 
posse^on of a real knife, or a wooden sledge, con- 
ferred a certain distinction upon its owner, while the 
woman who could make and mend her husband’s 
clothes with a needle of iron or steel was an object 
of envy among her less fortunate sisters. 

It is generally believed that the wreckage of the 
Franklin E:q>edition was of great importance in 
the domestic economy of the North-west Passage 
Eskimos, and in particular, that their supplies of 
wood and iron were for years obtained from this 
source. I never found any confirmation of this; 
on the other hand, I did find that the Eskimos right 
from Committee Bay to Back’s River, from Fing 
William’s Land to the Kent P^iinsula, possessed 
implements whose origin could be traced back to the 
John Ross Expedition, which appeared in Lord 
Mayor’s Bay in the autumn of 1829 and wintered 
there. The natives round PeUy Bay had still many 
reminiscQices of this expedition, and the sober fash- 
ion in which they spoke of these experiences, now 
nearly a hundred years old, gc^ far to show how 
trustworthy these Eskimos are when dealing with 
anyone who understands them. 

They state that John Ross’s diip was first observed 
early in the winter by a man named Avdlilugtoq, who 
was out hunting seal. On perceiving the great ship 
stan ding up like a rocky Mand in a little bay, he 
moved cjautiously towards it, as something he had not 
seen before. The sight of its <tall masts, however, 
convinced him that it must be a great spirit, and he 
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ttimed and fled. That evening, and throughotit the 
night, the men held council as to what should be 
done. Ultimately, it was decided that if they did 
not take active measures themselves, the great spirit 
would certainly destroy them; they therefore set 
on the following day, armed with bows and har- 
poons, to attack it. They ikjw discovered that there 
were bnmflyi figures movii^ about beside it, and 
therefore hid b^ond blocks c€ ioe in order to see what 
matmer of beings these migjht be. The white men, 
however, had already righted thena, and came to- 
wards them. They stepped out then from their 
hiding places to show they were not afraid. The 
white men at once laid down their weapons on the 
ice, and the Eskimos did the same; the meeting was 
cordial, with embraces and assurances of friendship 
on both rides, though neither could understand the 
other’s tongue. The Eridmos had heard of “white 
iim’’ 1»rt this was tibe time that azgr had virited 
Ihdr country. TIk white mm afterwards gave them 
cosdy gifts— aH maimer of firings wiridi they oouM 
never have procured for themselves — and there was 
much intercourse between them, the natives going 
out with them on journeys and helping them in 
various ways from their knowledge of the country. 
The names of some who went out more often than 
the rest with the white men are still remembered: 
as Iggiararsuk, A^lilugtoq, Niungitsoq and Ing- 
nagsanajuk. 

After the first winter, the ship was beset by the 
ice and ultimately sank in Itsuartorvifc (Lord 
Mayor’s Bay), but the “insides” of the ship were 
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saved, bdng carried on dicare in boats to Qilanarttit; 
and when the strangers finally went away for good, 
they left bdiind them a great store of wood, iron, 
nails, chain, iron hoops and other costly things, 
which are still in nse at the present day in the form 
of knives, arrow heads, harpoon heads, salmon 
spears, caribou spears and hooks. Some time after, a 
mast came ashore, and from this sledges, kayaks and 
harpoons were made. The mast was first cut up by 
saws made from barrel hoops; it took them all the 
stanmer and autumn to do it, but there was plenty of 
time. 

There are interesting stories current also as to the 
Franklin Expedition. One old man named Iggiarar- 
juk lelates as follows: 

“My father, Mangak, was out with Terqatsaq and 
Qavdlut hunting s^ on the west coast of King 
William’s Land, when they heard shouts, and per- 
ceived three white men st^ding on the shore and 
beckoning to them. This was in the spring, there was 
already open water along the shore, and they could 
not get in to where the others stood until low water. 
The white men were very thin, with stuiken cheeks, 
and looked lU; they wore the clothes of white men, 
and had no dogs, but pulled their sledges themselves. 
Th^ bought some se^ meat and blubb^, and gave 
a knife in payment. There was muck rejoicing on 
b<^ sides over the trade; the white men at once 
boiled the meat with some of the blubber and ate it. 
Then they came home to my father’s tent and stayed 
the night, returning next day to their own tent, 
whick was anall and not made of skins, but of 
somethmg vkite as the mow. There were already 
caribou about at that season, but the strangers 
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seesDied to hunt only birds. The eider duck and 
ptarmigan were plentiful, but the earth was not yet 
come to Hfe, and the swans had not arrived. My 
father and those with him would gladly have helped 
the white men, but could not understand their 
speech; they tried to explain by signs, and in this way 
much was learned. It seem^ that they had for- 
merly been many, but were now only few, and their 
ship was kft out on the ice. They pointed towards 
the south, and it umlerstood th^ proposed 
to return to their own place overland. Afterwards, 
no more was seen of them, and it was not known what 
had become of them.” 

And lest any doubt should remain as to the ver- 
acity of his account, Iggiararjtik mentions the names 
of all those who were in the camp when the white 
men came: Mangak and his wife Qemeq, Terqatsaq 
and his wife Ukahaq, Qavdlut and his wife Ihuana, 
Ukuararsuk and Ms w^ PutuHk, F^natoq and Ms 
wife Equvautsoq. 

Anujig^ other vMts &om wMte naeri, they rehsem- 
ber those of John Rae in 1847 and 1854, 

1 am quite ready to admit that there ^ aothii^ 
particularly exciting about these remmisoences in 
themselves, but this very fact: the lack of any 
special interest in the episodes, affords proof cf the 
memory and reliability of these Eskimos. Their 
encounters with the wMte men were of the most 
cmier, and there was no time for them to 
become dosdy acquainted with the strangers; never- 
thde^, the accounis of such meetings are preserved, 
even after this kmg lapse of years, in a runner Whidi 
speaks fcff itself as to their retiability. And if we 
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look up the ofiSdal reports of the respective expedi- 
tions concerned, we find that the native tradition 
is in excellent accord with the facts there stated. 

The last day was givai up to sports of various 
kinds, among which target shooting with bow and 
arrow was particularly effective. The targets were 
life size figures built of snow. And I noted hare, 
that while the arrows might strike at a distance of 
100 metres with force enough to kiU, the shooting at 
this range was very uncertain. Accurate shooting 
was limited to a distance of 20 to 30 metres. Mcst 
of the men of course possessed firearms, which would 
naturally lead them gradually to neglect their practice 
with the bow and arrow. Nevertheless, the musk os 
hunting of the previous autumn, in the neighbor- 
hood of Lake Simpson, had been carried out 
exclusively with-bow and arrow, and twenty or thirty 
beasts would be brought down by this means. 

The same evening, I had a visit from a man named 
Uvdloriasugsuk, who had come in from his camp a 
day’s journey to the north-west. He was a big, 
broad-shouldered fellow with a long black beard; a 
steady and reliable man, greatly esteemed by all who 
knew him. Nevertheless, he had shot his own 
brother the winter before. And it was in con- 
nection with this killing that he wished to see me. 
The tuother, it appeared, was a man of unruly 
temper, who went berserk at times, and had kill^ 
one man and wounded others in his fits. His fellow 
villagers therefore decided that he mtist be killed, and 
Uvdloriasugsuk, as head of his village, was deputed 
to act as executioner, Muth against his will, ior he 
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CHAPTER XIII 


GOING PRETTY FAR WITH THE SPIRITS 

/^NE day whai we were l3diig out in Pelly Bay east 
of Boothia Isthmus, two men came r unning up 
out of the blizzard in front of the hut. 

It was like a naked man suddenly knocking at tibe 
door. They had no sledge, no dogs, and carried no 
weapon save their long snow knives. And this was 
the mmre extraordmary sitKie their dress showed that 
they came from a distance. 

We got them in and thawed them up a little, and 
after a good meal they were able to give an account 
of themselves. They were two brothers from the 
neighborhood of the Magnetic Pole, out with a load 
of fox ddns which they were going to trade for old 
guns with the natives at Pelly Bay. Qaqortingneq, 
the elder, was turning back now; and we decided to 
go back with him to visit his tribe. 

The rest of his party were in camp some distance 
off; he brought them up and introduced them; two 
wives and a foster son. Quertilik, the prettier of the 
two women, had, he explained, cost him a whole 
wooden sledge; the other, Qungaq, had been pur- 
chased for the modest price of a bit of lead and an 
old file. He explained, however, that he had got her 
cheap, as her husband had just died of hunga:. The 
boy had been bought in infancy, for a kayak and a 
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cooking pot — mm, of course, are worth more than 
womai. 

We did a little trading, oursdves, aiwi I secured a 
blue fox gkin for our collection at the price of a few 
beads. On the following morning we struck camp 
and set out together across Franklin Isthmus, mak- 
ing for an encampment Netsilingmiut out on the 
ice between ITtng WilHam’s Land and Boothia 
Isthmus. 

Chi the 3id of May we camped north of the Mtsuiii- 
son River, in a great plain lading dcwm to Shqpliefd 
Bay. An endless expanse of white spreads all 
around, broken only here and there by a few isdated 
hillocks jut ting up like seals* heads from the waste. 
Qaqortingneq was an intelligent fellow, and thorot^h- 
ly acquainted with the Netsilik district ; also, he drew 
excellent maps. ITie camp, ho^rever, had been 
shifted ance be left it, and it was not until tte even- 
ing of the 5th that our dogs pkked up the scent. 
Even then it was not the camp fmt a eamom 
indication. Ahead of us on the ice lay a long &]e of 
seal Sculls, with the snouts pointing in a paztictilar 
direction. This Qaqprtingneq explained was the 
work of the htmters on shifting camp, it being 
generally believed that the seal would follow in the 
direction in which, the snouts of the slain were set- 
in the present instance, it served as a guide to us, 
pointing the way the party had gone. 

After sonie fruitless chadi^ about auKDog oonfuang 
tracks, we came upon the village. Great blodrs of 
aaow were set up roimd it, not for ^lelter, but as 
frames on which to lay out the ddns to dry. The 
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people of Kuggup Panga (The River Mouth) had 
evidently no need of sheltering walls; they had, how- 
ever, set up speare and harpoons in the snow outside 
their huts, and long snow knives above the doorway, 
to keep off evil spirits. 

No white man had visited these people since the 
coming of Amundsen twenty years before, and I was 
a little anxious as to how they would receive us. 
Coming upon them as we did in the middle of the 
night there was no time for much in the way of 
explanation. 

I crept into a house, together with Qaqortingneq’s 
foster-son, Angutisugssuk, who was one of the party 
that had accompanied us from Pelly Bay. It was 
his mother’s house we now entered. 

“Here are white men come to visit us,” he cried 
excitedly. His mother jumped up at once from a 
bundle of dirty skins, knelt down on the slewing 
bench and bared her breast, which the boy hurried 
forward to kiss. This is a son’s greeting to his motl^r 
on returning from a long journey. In the midst of 
these squalid surroundings, this recognition of the 
bond between them, the son’s homage to the motha‘’s 
breast, was to me doubly impresave. 

We had hardly made ourselves known to them 
when I observed that the women were gathering 
in an odd sort of order about our sledges; and soon 
they began marching round them in solemn pro- 
cession. On enquiring the reason for this I was 
informed that it was a ceremony designed to ward off 
any possible danger from Ihe “spirits” which had 
accompanied us on our way unknown to ourselv^. 
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It is a custom on tbe coming of stmogers, foe all the 
women who have borne childien, to step a dxde 
round the sledge with its team; undesirable spirit 
entities are then “bound” within the magic circle 
and can do no harm. 

By the time we had unloaded our goods and gear, 
Meodlj hands had bedit a hut for us, and we were 
hnnfily settled in our quarters when two ht^ s^ls 
were dragged u|) beforc the door as food for ottcsehr^ 
and our dogs. 

Early the next morning we were awakerKed by the 
unoeremcmiens entry of the village wizard, one 
Niaqunguaq. He was in a trance, and talked in a 
squeaky falsetto; the burden of his menage being 
that his “helping spirits” had visited him during the 
night and dedared that Qaqortingneq had eaten of 
forbidden food, videHoet, the entrails of salmon, 
while in (wr company. This is tabu during the seal 
hunlasg^ season. It was a safe guess anyhow, as the 
iromm fi$h were there among our stores idsen we 
unpadked the sledge, plain all to see. Ihoeiised 
authority was pad&d, however, hy the fragrance 
from our cofiee pot, which I had qtdetiy put on tire 
oil stove while he was capering about. I took the 
opportunity to question him further as to these 
helping spirits of his, and learned that he counted 
about a score. One was a naked infant he had found 
^uawling on the bare earJh far frean human habi* 
tations; another was an Indian who had appeared 
to him with icicles in his hair and a flint kmfe stuck 
throu^ his nose; a third was a lemming widi a 
human face, whidi could afeo take the form oE an 
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eagle, a dog or a bear. This lemming was his spedal 
guardian angel. Despite the importance thus con- 
ferred, and his dignity as a wizard, he was not above 
enjoying a mug of coffee, and when he left, we were 
on the most friendly terms. 

We spent the rest of that day going visiting from 
hut to hut. I soon discovered that we were in a 
hunting camp, where all were intent upon the most 
pressing of aU our human occupations, the getting of 
their daily bread. It would be better therefore, for 
my purpose, to call on them some other time, later 
in the year, when they had settled in King William’s 
Land. I decided accordingly to move on to the 
Magnetic Pole, where there was said to be a big camp. 

I myself was anxious to make a collection of amulets 
from amcttig the Netsdingmiut, where they were in 
use to an extent beyond what was customary with 
other tribes. 

On the nth of May I took leave of my comrades 
and set off to the northward through Rae Strait, 
taking with me one Alomeq, whose personality is 
best indicated by the fact that his gums were always 
dry from constant smiling. 

We had no very precise idea as to wh^e our people 
were to be found, as camps in the spring shift with 
the movanents of the seal. We had first of all to get 
up to the north of Matty Island and into WdHngton 
Strait, where we might hope to come upon sledge 
tracks leading in the right direction. It was difficdt 
indeed to keep any sort of direction here. The 
compass itself was useless owdng to the proximity of 
the magnetic pole, and the low south-eastern shore 
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of King William’s Land with Franldm Isthmus, is 
hardly to be distinguished £rom the sea ice, while the 
few mountain ranges are always wrapped in a veil 
d driving snow. We drove for two days without 
sight d a landmark anywhere; then we got a glimpse 
of the south-west coast Boothia Isthmus, and on 
the third day went on through Ross Strait, where 
we knew th^ had been a caro^ earlier in the winter. 
A fresh north-easter was bJowiag as we passed the 
north coast d Matty Maud, and in WdQingian 
Strait we b^an to look about on the chance of riot- 
ing bear, which not infrequently come ha here 
hunting seal on their own account. 

It was at Cape Adelaide, close to the Magnetic 
Pole, that we came upon the first snow huts; these 
were deserted, but the quaint little “offerings” of 
seal skulls pointed the way the hunters had gone; 
we followed up their iradcs, and came upon more 
huts, &st five, then rinee, then twelve, and ^len 
twelve again. 

Alomeq is a mi^^mfirient tracker; he knows people 
by the way they buM their huts, the way they Be 
down to sleep, as well as by thdr actual spoor, and 
long before we come up with the party he is able to 
tell who they are. When we did come upon them it 
was with a certain suddenness, our dogs disappearing 
h^dlong out of sight in what proved to be the 
entrance to a hut. 

Alomeq went from one to another announcing our 
arrival, all turned out without the sli^^test hesitation 
and hdped us to r^ts, and we were soon settled 
among ^em as comfortably as could be. 
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Amulet hunting is rather a delicate business, and I 
had to proceed with care. My business was to 
obtain, in the name of science, all that I could of these 
little odd trifles which are held by the wearers to 
possess magic power, and worn as a protection against 
ill. But it had to be done in such a manner that I 
diould not be held accountable afterwards for any 
evil that might befall those who had parted with 
their treasures. 

I spent the first day maldng myself known to all, 
and seddng as far as I could to win thdr confidoace. 
This meant, incidentally, partaking of generous 
meals at the ^ortest intervals — ^for after all, human- 
Idnd is mudi alike all over the globe, and one of the 
best ways of getting to know your neighbor is to 
dine with him. 

Meantime, Alomeq had unpacked the trade goo<k 
and set them out for all to see. There were brand 
new glittering needles, taken out of their papers and 
laid in a heap, there were knives and thimbles, nails 
and matches and tobacco — little ordinary eveyday 
trifles to us, but of inestimable value to those beyond 
the verge of civilization. I was pleased to note that 
there was a constant stream of visitors to our little 
exhibition. 

That evening, on returning to the hut, I found it 
packed with eager men and women. All had some- 
thing to offer in exchange, prmcipally skins such as 
traders usually a^. There was a murmur of dis- 
appointment when I announced that I did not 
propose to trade on the usual lines. I explained that I 
had come from a distant land in order to learn the 
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custxMDS of other tribes, and had visited than in 
particular on account of thar amulets, of which I had 
h^id so much. I then gave them a lecture on the 
subject amulets and thar powa, the gist of whidi 
was that as I was a foreigi^ from across the wide 
the ordinary rules and r^ulations applying to 
amulets, tabu and the lifce did not aj^ly to me. I 
had in the meanthne made the acquaintance o€ their 
own medicine man, and quoted him in support ci my 
arguments, tc^ether with other atithodtae9--Hlamous 
angakoqs of other tribes, whose names, it is true, 
they had never heard before, but whose words neva-- 
theless carried weight. I pointed out that an owner 
of an amulet still enjoyed its protection even in the 
event of his losing the amulet itself — and this was 
agi^. How much more then, must he retain its 
protective power whei, by ^ving away the article 
itsdtf, he secured the matenal advantage of some- 
thing valuable in esdbani^? Needttess to say, I 
empharized the fact that I was not tryhig to the 
power of the diarm, whk& mmt remain with the 
ori^nai owner, but only the artide itself, iukI its 
history. 

Despite all arguments, it was plainly a matter that 
required thinking over. I left them to sleep on it, 
and decide next day whether they would trade or not. 

It was late next morning before we awoke and 
removed the block with which the entrance to a hut 
is dosed at night. This was a necessary prdiminary 
to our receiving viritors, as it is not ooosidered good 
manners to call on peojde until their hut had been 
opened. 
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Aloroeq asd I made same tea and had some 
breakfast, but nobody came along. I was b^pnning 
to fear the worst when a girl strolled casually down 
towards the hut and stood hesitating. I had noticed 
her the day before, admiring some of otar beads. We 
iimted her to come in, and she crawled through 
the pQssage?ra.y with all the amulets she was wearing 
on bdialf of her son— when die should have one. 
Women rarely wear amiilets on their own account. 
The Eskimo idea is that it is the m an and not the 
woman who has to fight the battle of life, and conse- 
quently, one finds little girls of five or six years old 
wearing anndets for ilie protection of the sons they 
hope to bear— for the longer an amulet has been 
worn, the greater is its power. 

Tins g^, wiMse name was Kuseq, now handed me 
a fittie skin bag containing all her amulets, newly 
removed fixHn various parts of her clothing, whoie 
they were generally worn. I took them out and 
examined them, a pitiful little collection of odds a nd 
ends, half mouldy, evil-smelling, by no means calcu- 
lated to impress the casual observer with any idea 
of mag^ power. There was a swan’s beak — what was 
that for? Very sweetly and shyly the girl cast down 
her eyes aad answered: “That I may have a man- 
chSd lor my 

Then was the head of a ptarmigan, with, a 
fool of the same bird tied on; thfe was to give the boy 
speed and endurance in huntir^ caribou. A bear’s 
tooth psve powerful |aws and sound digestion; the 
pdt of an ermine, wi^ ^bdl attadied, gave strength 
and a^Hty; a little dried fiounder was a protection 
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8|^aix^ daii^esrs from any encounter with starange 
tribes. 

^le had ^all a few amulets besides, but these ^ 
fneferxed to keep, so as to be on the safe side. Mean- 
time, a number of otheis had found their way into 
the hut, young men and wosoen, who stood round 
giggling and adding to our cmtosner’s embarrass- 
rnent. But their soomhil armies gave plane to 
wonder when they saw what we gave her in reteon; 
beads enoigh for a whdb fittfe neddaee, two beanti'- 
ful bright needles and a sssmssg ring into the bargain. 
The herself could tK>t conceal hmr satis&ction at 
the deal; and when she went out, I realized that 
this little daughter of Eve had set just the example 
that was needed. 

In a couple of hours time there was such a run on 
the shop that 1 was really afraid the premises wouM 
be lifted bodily toosn tiieir fouodation, and before 
bedtime I was aliie to atmomice that we had “sold 
out.” Ih l e tma , 1 had a eedleKtinn of 

aimdets, cooqgiang aerweral htuidred items. 

jAmong tlKise most bequmtly m^trnng and oon- 
ddered as most valuable, were portkms of the body 
of some creature designed to convey its attributes; 
as the tern, for skill in fishing, foot of a loon, for 
f 3 ri 11 in handling a kayak, head and daw of a raven, 
for a good share of meat in all hunting (the raven 
being always on the ^)ot when any animal is killed), 
teeth of a caribou, wmn in the dcrfhiz^, for skill in 
caribou hunting. A bee with its brood sewn u{) in a 
scrap of skin gives “a strong head”; a fiy wiaW 
the person invuinerable, as a iSy is di€&:ult to hit. 
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Cte of the few amtilete worn by wom^ on their own 
account is a strip from the skin of a salmon, with 
the scales along the lateral line; this is supposed to 
fine ^aong stitches in all needlework. 

We packed up our collection and stowed all away, 
raady to nKxve the next morning. Our departure 
was ddayed however, at the last minute, by a visit 
fsom the local medicine man, whom I had, as already 
mentioned, appealed to as an authority in support of 
issy theory as to the harmlessness of the transaction. 
Efe now demanded further paymeat in return. It 
was plain, he said, that I must be a man of remarkable 
power myself, and a lode of my hair, for ins tanr^^ 
would he most valuable as an amulet in the event of 
irodhie with ^mts later on. He suggested that I 
should a pfeoe to each of those who had traded 
with me. I w^ rather taken aback at this; with 
every widi to give my Mends a fair deal, I could not 
but remember that it was winter, in a dully 
and I was loth to set out on my further travels 
entirely bald. We compreanised therefore with a few 
lodes o£ hair for tl^ mo^ important customers, the 
beir^ satisfied with bits of an dd shirt and tunic 
divided amongst them. 

Hae actual hairctdtii^ was the worst part of it, 
hek being diom, or rather sawn, by the 
hiaseif wrUi a knife, a.r>d not over 

at ihat. Sensors were unknown among these 
peol^ti^ .^nd by tire time he had done with me, I am 
Ifjpearaace hardly what my hair- 
dsSssar s® Imme wotdd oonskler th^ of a gentleman. 

nil away about myday, instead of at 
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The white band across his forehead, made from the soft underekin of the caribou, marks 
him as an angakoq, or witch-doctor. 
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daybreak as 1 had intended. But the whole village 
waved us a hearty &unewdl, and I had the satisfaction 
of feeling tlmt we left them oonvinced of having 
obtained full value for what they had given, and 
something o^^. 



CHAPTER XIV 

AN INNOCENT PEOPLE 


•yHE viat of Back, in 1833, was tlie first ever paid 
* by white men to the Utku hikhaling miut — tte 
namft generally given to the native inhabiting the 
and lower reaches of the Great Fish River. 
The word means “Dwdlers in the Land of Soap- 
stcme” and refers to a deposit of the mineral south of 
Lake l^rankHn. 

The 'white men were very kind, and gave the 
natives handsome and costly gifts. Nevertheless, 
so runs the tradition, there was a great fear of the 
strangers, and the angakoq had said that no good 
was to be looked for from that quarter. Therefore, 
wbm the white miai took their departure, after only 
one night ’s stay, an elder of the tribe stood forth 
on a rock in the river and uttered a spell to prevent 
them hotn ever returning. “And that was in the 
olden days, when there was yet power in magic 
Hence the fact that no white men have 
ever settled among the Utkuhikhalingmiut since 
that day. 

Certainly, the story is in ^[reement with the facts 
insofar as the people of this r^ion, near the mouth of 
the Great Pish River, as well as the kindred tribes 
farther up inland, are among the l^t known of all 
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tho Eskimos. No oue has iriade any sfcay amcng 
them, and there is no description extant erf thear life 
and waYB. The one oorasion on whidi any Arctic 
expedition came into contact with them was the visit 
of Back above maitiooed, in 1833, and this was a 
matter of a few hmtis onfy, the more tnqsoductive 

from the &ct that none of the white naen understood 

the E^hno toi^ae. Tbe mme was the case in 1855, 
^len Jamas AadexsDci, of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
I»iiy, foiowing Badds rotde, eocotmteTOii tfigm on 
his way (knra to Montreal B laad seeking news of 
the Franklin Expedition. And finally there was 
Schwatka, who in 1879 passed a settlement on the 
Hayes River on his way to ling William’s Land, 
likewise in search of news as to the fate of Franklin’s 
men. Ncme of these travellers could say more than 
that they had come upon a remarkable people in 
these n^ions; nattoalfy therefore, I was eager myself 
to make their aoqixaiataiice. 

Miteq and one of the NeltiHk natives were to go 
on to tile trading station of the Htidson's Bay Com- 
pany, at Kent Beohxmla, taking such collections as 
we had accumulated up to date and bringing bade 
various supplies, notably erf ammumtion, some <rf 
that intended for our own use havii^ been already 
du^weed of in the way of exchange. We were to 
med on & west coast of King William’s Land, at 
Ihn adllatixsQt of Malerualik, where mc^t erf the 
xwitiwss faaia tiiSt distiki would be assendbkd 
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two 3?ottng sons. They were on their way to Lake 
Franklin to barter hide and blubber for powder and 
lasyl flnvmg the inland E 4 dmos there. Inugtukwasa 
i&itf iil hunta:, but like all the Netsilik, a veiy poor 
dfxver. And he proved an excellent comrade when I 
learned to know Mm a little better. At first I was 
indined to r^jard him with some distrust, owii^ 
perhaps to what I had learned as to his antecedents. 
He h^ obtained his present wife by murdering her 
husband, Pujataq, at the same time adopting the 
two sons of the man he had killed. 'Hae whole family 
now Eved in the greatest harmony, and 

there seemed to be real affection betwedi them all 
inaiid— fdikhL was the more remarkable as the two 
lads wotdd, on arriving at man’s estate, be expected 
to tdoB wengeatMse for the murder of their father. 
Inu^wfc hgiKself was a man of good family as such 
things go in these r^ons, and it was currently believed 
that Ms father had been carriedup to heaven *‘as 
thunder and lightning” when he died. 

Aoeoiding to the information I had received, the 
nearest settlement the XJtkuMkhalingmiut was at 
Mnmfekj Lake FrankEn, the same spot where 
tiiey had been found in 1833 and 1855. The distance 
fiona there to the snow hut colony at south-west of 

was about 250 Kin. 

mntninif the 31st of May, our dogs 
pidbed the soesM of Somethh^ near at hand; and 
we were iKwr just about the spot where we expected 
to find them. Sure eac«^h» a few mintites later we 
drove ME into a can^ nine tents. 

The natives here received us with a obtain dignity. 
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Deqnte the suddeoiuess of our appearaiKsey tliteue w&& 
aothiTTg of the dsoutaug aiid ooufudou customaiy oa 
such occaskms. They could see at oiK^e from our 
dothes, our sledges and the manmtr in whidi om* 
teanois were harnessed, that we were ^rangeis, and 
item a distance, tsut there was no rain of questiom 
as to who we were mid idiat we wanted, or the like. 
The na^ d the pmbf mm down towards us, not 



and with an earned, ahnost aiixieai seiveriiy ol 
countenance, more reaemhHng Indians thanEekhnos. 


I explained I was and what was my object 
in visiting them. The language occadoned no 
difi&culty, and it was not long before they laid adde 
their first formal stiffness and be^a helping m 
to fasten the dogs, set up a tent and get our goods in 
order. Tins dcaae, the spokesman of the party, wimse 
iiame was Unanniitaoq, stef^idl tq> to me and locking 
me straight in the face, ^ed: 

“Are you one of those white men iidM> fixfaid the 
Eddono to enter their tents?” 

1 explained that it was my earnest ^sim to learn 
as much as posdfale about my new frknids in the 
^ort time I was to stay there, and tibat anyone 
’sdm cared to viat me would be welcome. 

A murmur of ^jprobation greeted this announoe- 
iniiBfc. J added, that such trade goo^ and other 
prufeviy as 1 had with ine would be kit unguarded in 
hhe tent, smm I tocic it lor granted that they would 
be safe there. ITpcMi which BcimKk, one cf the 
eldem, ar^wered pitudly: 
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“AaKJDg our people, it is only dogs that steal.” 

I ^)eat the rest of that day improving the acquain- 
tance of my hosts. They had made a favorable 
impesdon oa me from the first, and it was a relief 
indeed to fiM onesdf among people pc^itively clean^ 
dean even to their hands and feet, after the indescrib- 
able dirtiness the Netsilingmiut. They were, 
moreover, fax more intelligent and quick of appre- 
hension, and answered questions briddy and to the 
point. All were eager to give me information. 

They were, I found, not altogether unacquainted 
with white naen and white customs, though the near- 
est trading station was so iai distant that it some- 
tkoes took half a year to get there and back. The 
jamiksf was only made by the younger men, so that 
none o£ the older ones had ever smi a white man 
bdone. 

Writing was a grra,t source of wonder and amuse- 
ment to them, and my journal, in which I was 
constantly making notes, occasior^ much comment. 
All were delighted with the fineness of the paper 
lea^, which they took to be a specially dedicate 
variety of ddn. And when I wrote down what they 
^id and afterwards read it aloud, they applauded; 
evidently, the “creature” had a good memory! 

Tte Inland Eskimos, <£ the Gr^t Fish Fiver, or, as 
it is csdied, from the name of its discoverer, 
Baci^s Ksver, number only 164 souls in all, men, 
women saad dhildren. They divide themselves 
according to their viB^es into three groups, the 
Ptfc o h i k h a ling miut in tte Efeha and lower reaches, 
espedaHy tl^ country south of Lake Franklin, tiie 



NULIALIK, THE MOST SKILFUL CARIBOU HUNTER ON THE GREAT FISH RIVER 

With his long hair about his ears, and circlet of white caribou skin, he looked more like 
an Indian than an Eskimo — as did almost all of these inland folks. 
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Sangms^jormiut larther tip the river and in the 
district betwe^ Meadow Bank River and Baloer 
Lake, and finally the UaHandlet ri|^t np annxig 
the great inland waters, La^ McDougaH, Lake 
Garry and Lake Pdly, whkh tiwy call Imarjuaq, 
Qajarvik and Igdizviaq. This last group is now 
dying ont, laid nroirbers at pceseotoiil^ 28 souls. ^ 
these people axe e a t Salty indefjeadeat of the sea 
and iKver move down to the coast. Ihas however, 
was not always the case;^ the Uafiamibt nsed to go 
down to Queen Maude Gtilf, niostfy about Qgden 
Bay, for the sealing, while the others went down to 
BIHot Bay and as far along as Cape Britannia. 

Now, they use tallow in place oi blubber fcff tl^ir 
lamps, that is, for lighting purposes; for cooking and 
heating they use lichen and moss and a kind of 
heather. As a matter o£ fact, there is very little 
cooking done, most d their food, both fish and meat, 
being eaten raw. Also, they dry their wet ctothes 
on the body. 

The temperature here is for several monilis of the 
year somewhere between minm 40^ and minxis 60** 
C. Nevertheless, these people declare that they^ do 
not feel the ocM “much"; snow huts may be a Httle 
cold when newly built, twit when covered with a good 
layer of fresh mow and filled with live human bodies, 
they soon g^ warm. The XJtbihikhalingmmt, in- 
desC twgwrd themselves as much better <M than the 
Ne^sifii^pmat. FiEimine is not unknown, but m by 
no meam of tosi|amt occurrence, and cnfy ocass 
when a lo!% cf etoza bad weather preven te the 
men from hunttng, or vdim the himtis^ proves 
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fruitless both for caribou among the billg and fish 
in the lak^. 

There is an old tradition to the effect that the 
Utkuhikhalingmiut were once a great people, so 
numerous that the hills around Lake Franklhi were 
V€aled in the smoke of their cooking fires. They 
were a warlike people, constantly fighting with their 
neighbors, and killing among themselves was of fre- 
quent occurrence. 

As an illustration both of the spiritual culture and 
the manner in which it was revealed, I give the follow- 
ing account of an interview with Ikinilik, whom I 
have already mentioned as one of the elders of the 
tribe, and who was, also, a remarkable perscnality. 

I tried to e^lain to him in the first instance, that 
I was interviewing him on behalf of a daily news- 
paper; that all that passed between us would be ma/iA 
known to many peof^e through the m«iium of ‘ ‘ talk- 
marks” such as he had seen me making in my note 
books, printed on sheets of the fine "skin” for men to 
learn what is happening each day. 

But th^ in itsdf he r^arded as a witticism, a 
hum<»ous exaggeration; the world of the white men 
was no doubt, yet it could not after all be bigger 
than that a man might learn all the news there was 
by enquirmg at the nearest tent. 

In ^ foBowing, I give question and answer word 
for word, aoc^rditig to my own notes written dowh on 
the It will be <hserved that the parts dp^tling 
with r^^ous behefs are to some extent a repetition 
of what i^s alr^dy been given in my ccmversatiosss 
with Aua; I have retained tl^se however, on purpose, 
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as it seems worthy of note that t?70 men ht»n differesit 
parts, and of different types, sho uld express ahxKJSt 
identical views on iiie nK»t important problems of Bfe. 

T k i nilik settled hknself comfortably amcHig the soft 
caribou skins, and lighting his [Ape — the bowl of 
which was abot^ the aise of a small thimble — i^arted 
oS with a langhing alltiakisi: 

“From what you say, it wotdd seem that ioOc in 
that far coontiy of yours eai talk maxtoB just as we 
eat cailbcm meat.*' And eontiiieiag tile smille, 
he went on: “Well, now, b^jn with your qpaestioiis 
and get your fire going; then I will cut up the meat 
and put it in the pot." 

I began accordingly. “Tell me scsxiething about 
your religion. What do you believe?” 

But at this all those present answerd in chorus, so 
that I was barely able to distinguMi Ikitiilik*s voice: 

''WedoniAbejkwe, weon]y£ear. Andmo^ofafl 
we fear NuHajttk.” 

I tried again to explain to the paiiyi^aKt an iiitar~ 
view was. “Only one m^ axwwer," I said, and 
hoping they would take this as final, I went on: 

“Who is this NuHajuk? ’* 

But every boy and girl in the place knew somethisg 
of Nuliajuk from their nursery rhymes; it was too 
nmch to expect them to keep silence. All wanted to 
ttiB what they knew, and it was with difficulty that 
TbSitMir eoald make himself heard above the rest. 

Is tike nsscme we pve to the Mofli^ of 
Beasts. Alltibeganiewehm3tOGnam£Naniwr;£ito 
her coix^ aO thw nidhtiiB, all tile ^ buds wad 
fishes.” 
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I asked him then: “What else do you fear? ” 

And this time the others refrained from joining in , 
Apparently they had at last understood that the 
intervkiw was a matter between Ikinilik and mysdf . 
Hrinilik answered: 

“We fear those things which are about us and of 
which we have no sure knowledge; as, the dead, and 
malevolmt ghosts, and the seanet misdoing^ of the 
heedless ones among ourselves.” 

“Do all human bein^ turn into evil spirits when 
th^ die?” 

“No; only when those nearest to them have 
n^ilected to observe the customs laid down from the 
time of death until the soul has left the body.” 

“And wl^ does the soul leave the body? ” 

Ikinilik shook his head and smiled, with an 
expresstcm almost of pitying condescension in hfe 
fine, wise eyes: to think that a grown Tnan diould be 
so inquiative! The onlookers, too, were smiling as 
he answered. 

“If it is a woman, days after death; if a 
four." 

But I was not to be deterred from my questioning, 
smdwentcm: 

“Is there anything else you fear?” 

“Yes, the ^sarits d! earth and air. Some are small 
as bees and midges, others great and terrible as 
moam^ins.” 

“ What haf^jens to the soul whenitleavestiiebcxiy? ” 

B c inttfk itiiifled in bis piaoe, and tite, wr inklpg m iind 
lw«y6®deepeoedalittle; ofaHtberidiadous questions. 

**Whea people die,” he began, in his slow, rich 
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voice, “they are carried by the moon up to the land 
of heaven and there in the eternal huntiiig 
grounds. We can see thdr windows from on earth, 
as the stars. But beyond this we know very little of 
the ways d the dead. Some few of the angakoqs 
in former times made journeys to the land heaven, 
and toM what titey saw. They visited the moon, 
and in every case were there shown into a house with 
two rooms. Here th^ were invited to eat of most 
deficate hxxi, the entrails caribou; but at the 
moment the viator reaches out his hand to take 
it, his helping ^mit strikes it away. For if he should 
eat of anything in the land of the dead, he will never 
return. The dead live happily; these who have 
visited thdr land have seen them laughing aM play- 
ing happily together. 

“There was emoe a woman ismed Nananuaq; she 
died, and was carried by the moon. But die did 
not stay long in the land of the dead; the moon 
chai^^ her into a man and sent hear bmk to her 
husband . The ht^iand was very pleased to imve 
his wife back again, but was sorely dis^ipc^ted to 
fitiH that die would not deep with him. She told 
htm what had h^pened, aiKi when he had assured 
that it was the txuth, he was so angry that he 
di^anmied to kill her. He went out of the house to 
m in the ioe: *I mt^ l^ve water to drink,' 
hs' issilt ‘Vor that is ^le ctstom after one has died.' 

lillaaii Med away to her g^andch^, who 
livediieer by. asd Vihenh^ hudiaodcame after her 
to fetch her baiiii l^ied ium as he entered the 
{Kissage. 
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I adred him then: “What else do you fear? ” 

And this time thie others refrained from joining in. 
Apparently they had at last understood that the 
interview was a nmtter between Ikinilik and mysdf . 
Ikinilik answered: 

“We fear those things whidi are about us and of 
whidi we have no sure knowledge; as, the dead, and 
maievolait ghosts, and the seoet misdoings of the 
heedless ones among oumelves.” 

“Do all human bdngs turn into evil spirits when 
th^die?” 

“No; only when those nearest to them have 
i^lected to observe the customs laid down from the 
tame of death tmril the soul has left the body.” 

“And when does the soul leave the body? ” 

nrinilik shodc his head and smile d, with an 
erpre^on almost of pitying condescension in his 
fine, wise eyes: to think that a grown man should be 
so inquisitive! The onlookers, too, were smiling as 
he answered. 

“If it is a woman, five days after death; if a man 
four.” 

But I was not to be deterred from my questioning, 
and went on: 

“Is there anything dse you fear?” 

Yes, the spirits c€ earth and air. S<mie are small 
as bees and mid|^, othas great and terrible as 
motmtalns.” 

“ Whatl^pperstothesoulwh^iitleavesthebody? ” 

Sdnifik dnftedin h» place, and the wrinkles round 
Maeyesde^peoed alitlle ; ofalltheridiailousqu^tions. 

‘‘When people die,” he began, in his slow, rich 
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voice, “they are carried by the xqooq tip to the land 
of heaven and live there in the eternal htmting 
grounds. We can see their windows from on earth, 
as the stars. But beycmd this we know very little of 
the ways of the dead. Some few the angakoqs 
in former times made journeys to the land of heaven, 
and told what they saw. They visited the moon, 
and in every case were there dbown into a lK»ise with 
two rooms. Here they were invited to eat of most 
food, the entrails of caribou; but at the 
mconent the viator reaches out his hand to take 
it, his helping sjmt strikes it away. For if he ^loold 
eat of anything in the land of the dead, he will never 
return. The dead live happily; those who have 
viated their land have seen them laughing and play- 
ing happily together. 

“There was once a woman named Nanaauaq; she 
died, and was carried cS. hy the moon. But ^ did 
not stay long in the land of the dead; the moon 
changed her into a man and sent her bade to her 
husband. The husband was very pieced to have 
his wife bade again, but was sordy disappointed to 
fmd that she would not sleep wi& him. She tcM 
lifm what had happened, and when li^ had assured 
liimafttf that it was the truth, he was so angry that he 
to IdB her. He went out d the bouse to 
c»t a bole in the ice: T must have water to drink,' 
he Slid, %x that k custom after one has diedL’ 
Bid fha isitosa Sad away to her ffl aaddald , who 
lived nelr by, aud. when her htdsaad came after her 
to fetch her bade, 1^ MSed him as he entered the 
passage. 
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“This womaa told her fellows on earth naany 
things about life after death, and it is from her that 
WB have our knowledge. Our angakoqs nowadays do 
not know very much, they only talk a lot, and that is 
aQ they can do; they have no special time of study 
and initiation, and their power is obtained from 
dr^ms, visions or adcness. I once asked a man if he 
was an angakoq, and he answered: *My sleep is 
dreamless, and I have never been ill in my life !’ Now 
that we have moved up inland away from the sea 
we do not need to bother ourselves about what is 
tabu in ooonection with sea-beasts, and then also 
we have guis, which makes all hunting much eader 
than it was. Young hunters nowadays have too easy 
a time of it to trouMe about consulting wizards. In 
the olden days when our food for the whole winter 
dq)ended on the autumn hunting at the sacred fords, 
it was a very different matter; all the regular obser- 
vances and many particular ones in addition were 
dictated daily by the angakoqs who knew all about 
such things. But now we have foigottai all the old 
spells and magic song^, and you will hnd no amulete 
sewn in our inner garments. The people have 
food enou^ and do not bother about their souls.” 

This opeais the way for a question of importance. 

"What do you understand by ‘the soul? ’ ” I ask^ 

Tkinilik was {Mainly surprised that I could 
such a ^ung; nevertheless he answered patiently: 

“ It is something beyond understanding, that which 
makes me a human beh^.” 

"Can you tefl me any more about the life after 
death?” 




TWO LITTLE GIRLS FROM LAKE FRANKLIN 
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"Only that we renaarn forever as we were wbea we 
died; old people do not beconae young, and the young 
do not grow old; children do not grow up at all.” 

Here the interview was brought to a dose by the 
equivalent of the dinner gong, a sunanons whidi 
could not be ignored It was moreover, my last 
public appearance among these friendly people, as I 
was leaving the same night. The river was breaking 
up and difi&cult to pass already. 

Looldng back upon my short stay among them, I 
cannot help noting that the esteem and admiration I 
fdt for them at the time has been in no wise impaired 
by subsequent impre^ons elsewhere. I shall always 
look upon the Utlnjhjkhalingmiut as the handsoroest 
and most hospitable, as wdl as the most cultured 
people of all those I met with throu^out the whole 
length of my journey; and the deanest and most 
contented to boot. 

Oddly enough, the only information I had about 
prior to my visit was from a letter written by 
Captain Joe Bernard, published in Diamond Jeones^ 
book on the Copper Eddmos. ^mard, who went 
uptoVictoria Land in 1918 and wintered there, based 
hk opinion <mi the Netsilii^gmiut, and summarily 
di^wsed of the others in the following terse dictum: 

"The Utioihikhalingmiut are probably the most 
miserable peof^ in the winter time I have ever seen 
or heard of.” 

'yi rtwdi diows how opnkjos may difief* — and how 
careful one diouM be in fomm^ m as to 

one tribe from vriiat one has Iward throng 

It was a little after rwidnight when I started, and 
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the wIh^ village, mea saaA wooseii, ttimed out to see 
txs €&, wishing us all that was good out of their own 
abundant content. The mountains were already 
batdied in cold white Kght, and we were anxious 
to get w^dl out cmto the sea ice before the heat of the 
ma. made the work too fatiguing for our teams. 
Amid a chorus of farewells from our friends we struck 
off over the great water. One might almost say: 
through it ; for a mush of sodden snow and water came 
threshing up over the sledges, and we ourselves were 
9oal^ through at once, having to go down on our 
knees in order to heave the sledges dear when they 
stock fast. 

Altogether about as wretched going as one could 
wi^ for the starting of a journey, but we took little 
heed of it, and laughed as we plunged into the icy 
mess through which we had to toil that day. The 
mow-broth seethed about the runners, and we drove 
through it singing. 




Our ilojjis startinR out on a long run. 




CHAPTER XV 

TRULY THANKFUL 


the 13th of Jtme we made King William’s Z^aad, 
at Malerualik, the spot where we had anaaiged 
to meet Miteq on his return from Kent Peninsola. 
Miteq was not there, hut we fouiMl instead our old 
friend Qaqortingneq, together with a man named 
Itqilik (which means “The Indian”) who had oome 
all the way from Bdlot Strait, having spent several 
years in Ncjrth Somerset. These were just the people 
1 wanted to meet, and learning at the same time that 
all the Netsilik folk from all villages between Adelaide 
Peninsula and Boothia Isthmus would be gathering 
in King William’s Land, I ckcaded that 1 oould not do 
better than spend the sunnner here. I had always 
wanted to learn the ways of some prmiitiwe tribe 
more thoroughly than I had been able to do as yet, 
and the region in which I now found mysdf was Ofw 
of the most isolated and inaccessible throug^MNit the 
whole Eskimo territory. True, it was not altc^^efther 
tmesplored, sinoe Schwatka, RoaM Amundsen and 
Godbed Hansen had been here already, but their 
objects w^ not the same as mir^, and without in the 
lee^ deiaaddng from the excellent work oi these, ifry 
predecessors, I m^t fairly say 1 had str^k a new 
hdki as f ar as iny cmi brandb ci stody was cxsneecneC 
It w^ {Peasant, also, to be able to look forwazdln a 
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longer stay than hitherto, and make plans that 
allowed for good long spdls of work, instead of hurry- 
ing from place to place. 

On the 20th of June I made my first reconnaissance 
of the immediate surroundings. The country rises 
as <xas moves inland, in terraces marking the site 
of ^lier beaches, with long narrow lakes in the 
hoHoiws between, fed by small streams from the melt- 
ing snow. There are a few ranges of hills, but as soon 
as one gets away from the sea, the country at this 
time of year presents the appearance of a great 
grassy plain. Spring was at its height, and the earth 
on every ade was bursting into life. Geese, duck and 
waders were gathered in thousands on the lakes and 
marshy ground; red patdies of saxifrage glowed 
among the rodcs, the first of flowers to greet the light 
and warmth the sun. 

A few kilometres out from camp I came suddenly 
upm a whole ruined village stone houses of the 
ancient ^kimo type. I had already heard frxHn 
the natives elsewhere that such were to be found in 
these parts, but had not seen any myself. No per- 
manent winter dwdhngs had indeed been recorded 
from here, and it was now of the greatest importance 
to examine these, by way of supplementing our 
material from the excavations in the Hudson Bay 
Plainly, I could hardly have chosen a 
bd;ter spot. 

A day m two after this disoovay I made a short 
eaxsosiosi to Nunaiiaisaq, m. Mand off the south- 
€a^ oi Qiaen Masai Gulf. Here, in a little 
I fofmd a whole row of stone cairns, atid on 
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enquiry, found that they were of somewhat curious 
origin, being, indeed, monuments erected to the 
memory of the dead. It appears that some women 
had gone out spearing salmon on the ice while their 
husbands were away hunting caribou inland. The 
ice broke up suddenly and carried them out to sea, 
one only making her way bade to land. Eadi 
of the mm then built a monument “as a tribute of 
respect to the souls of the dead.” I was suqjxiaed 
to find such an observance amc»^ a people who, as a 
^eral rule, do not even bury their dead, but lay 
them out on the bare ground. 

One old man here offered me nxeat for my dogs if I 
could let him have some ammunition. This man, 
whose name was Amajorsuk, was the proud possessor 
d a wooden 1^ which he had made and fitted for 
himself. Ten years before, when guns were first 
introduced at Baker Lake, he had the misfortaiie to 
lose one foot by an aoddental diot. He now went 
about with a kind d artificial kg made hum the 
crosspiece of a sted^ lashed round the thi^ and 
padded with caribou skin bdow the imee, the vdide 
ending in a “foot” mu^ ox bom, which served its 

purpose excdlently. Amajorsuk himseif was not in 
the kast disheartened by his handkap; he was indeed, 
a most cheery soul, and a skilful hunter ss w^ 
But it sa]^ much for the courage and mlurance of 
these people that a man diould have gone thror^ ah 
the differing asad hardship the aocadeat nmst 
caused him in the first place, and then have fettned 
to shift for himsdf and b^r bis part wiih mst 
under such condituMie. 
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On the ist of Jtily, Anarultmguaq and I set to 
woiic on the ruins at MaleruaJik. The natives there 
by no means syng^thized with our interest in these 
re m ai ns , holding that such things were best left 
alone. Moreover, they knew we should have the 
greatest difficulty in finding food here at this ©f 
year. Already numbers had left for the interior, 
where the fidhdng season was now about to b^;in. 
By the 5th of July the place was deserted save for our 
own Httle party. My two hunters went out each day 
after seal, while I grubbed about among the ruins. 
By the 25th, the position had become critical. 
De^te all our efforts, it was impo^ble to get 

to feed our dogs as long as we remained 
here. Foitunatdy, however, Anarulunguaq and I 
had worked hard at our excavations in the mMn-Hma 
and felt justified in shifting our quarters in search 
<d other fdfc and other fare. 

With oursdves, my two hunters and their faTniKog 
we made quite a little caravan when we set off, taking 
with us tents, sleeping bags and rugs, cooking 
^ some extra footwear. The dt^ were 
into requisition this tinre as beasts of burden, arid 
their pack-saddfes caused us some difficulty at first. 
Onoe they have grown accustomed to the wiark how- 
erer, dogs can easity carry a load of 25-30 kilos 
fior a long day’s inanf 4 >- 

Qae day we came upon a hi^ flock of geese, moalt- 

mg and unal^ to fly. Being ^)ort of 

we let the dogs kx)Ge, and a moment later we hAd a 

soorecibiids. 

We were all suffering from wmit of fet with our food. 
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and the last remains of some cM rotten blubber was 
looked on as a treat. Altogether, we were short of 
quite a number of things; we had ik> tea, ooSee, 
sugar and no tobaxxx). living as we did chiefly on 
raw meat, and going about with an aftertaste of suet 
or blubber in one’s mouth, it was hard to be deprived 
ci one’s pipe at the end of the day. The only luxtoy 
we possessed was some saccharine; and with a makeK 
shift herb that grows here and there we could turn out 
son^thing the color of tea, and tasting ci nothing 
particular. 

On the 5 th of August we readied Amitsoq, the 
prindpai Ashing station. I had heard so much about 
it during the past two months, that the reality 
proved rather a disappoiniment. The whole en- 
campment ccnristed of but five poor tents, and the 
rqKxrts of the yidd up to date were not encouraging; 
caribou few, salmon scarce, and no food for the dogs! 
We had come too early; the fishery would not b^b. 
tin the X5th of August, and would be ps&c&eaSfy over 
by the end of tiie month. 

We stayed li^re a week, during whidx rime I wrote 
down over fifty of the native stcvies, and obtbin^a 
gr^t deal of valuable information as to ancient cr^ 
toms and ways. We managed to shoot rix caribou, 
winch gave an ample supf^y of meat for oursdves 
and the rest of the camp. 

1 have never in my life seen haM-^arved, 
wretchedly dad, chili-ridden peo|de so cheerify 
heedless d riieir troui^es, so fufi of fern and sse^ 
ment under the most miserable con^riona. 
the dnidreii were podrivdy m rags, the^lll^ msa& 
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and bands red and swoUen with the cold, yet tb^ 
played about as if tmconsdous of it all. The native 
idea ci happiness in the Hereafter is a life where all 
is play. And they ^emed to be well on the way to 
re^Bziog it here, for men and women as well as child- 
ren qjoit five or six hours of each day playing games. 
The wQik on which they relied for their daily 
sustenance was confined to three visits per diem to 
the salmon pool, each occupying perhaps ten minute; 
and even tl^ was more like a game than seriotsworic, 
to judge from the laughter and fun that went on. 

The salmon fishing was worked on a simple plan. 
The fish were fouiKi in a stream connectii^ two lakes ; 
the stream was dammed and a shallow basin built 
with stones, leaving an entrance which was allowed 
to remain open all day until the dgnal was given; 
it was then closed, and the whole paxtY, armed with 
fish spears, plunged in and set about spearing the 
fish, traps being set to catch any that might other- 
wise escape. Later on in the summer, or ^riy 
autumn, the fish would be taken in such quantities 
that eadb family could, in the space of a fortnight, 
obtain something like a thou^nd kilos of excellent 
fi^, whkh was stewed for the winter. 

It was extxemdy difficult to obtain fad <d any 
sjjtft at Amitsoq. The Cassiope which is us«i in 
scmie parts is not found here, tiie nearest subditute 
beihg Dryas, whkh is moreover in blocan at this tiine 
d year. It is most difficult to keep alight, and one 
has to be constantly blowing it. It took Ahara- 
lus^uaq five hours to cook a potful d fidi and bofl 
a kettle d water in tiiis fashkm. It is not 
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tbm that most prefer to eat their food mw. Raw 
meat tastes very nice really, but I never quite got 
aocustomed to eating raw Mi fresh from tte water. 

The fishing here often provides those reserves of 
food that may be indispei^ble in winter ^ouM the 
caribou hunting fail, and the place is r^;arded as 
sacred, just as are certain spots particularly fne- 
quented by the caribou. Strict rules had to be 
observed. Eating of marrow-bones, or fipesh caribou 
brains, was forbidd^; the heads, if bra«^t to ii» 
spot, had to be picked dean and dropped in an 
adjacent stream where there were no fish. No 
needlework was to be done in the tents, nor mi^t 
the men attend to their fishing gear there. No 
caribou skins old or new, might be worked <m; not 
a tear might be mended nor a worn spot patched. 
Consequently, the whole party went about in 
their ragged last year’s garments. The ooty 
kind of sewing allowed was for the mending 
of footwear, and the hide for this purpose had to he 
cut befordiand. This wodr, and the neceaeary 
repairs to fishiiig implements and gear had to be doiie 
at a particular spot away hem the can^ llhst 
of the party gathered here when not dbqping Or at 
their gam^. 

These games were of a vi^ simple character, hot 
served their purpose as a means of eserdae and 
keeping warm. A favorite one was a ttmdttm nf 
hidessuid-sei^ and ''tourh.’* Another w^ 
siknee:,” tibe one who 

coMBtcrf mdc-name -whkh' he :1s dSIlpd.hriilipMnliii 
for the rest of the day. Then~ dnere' is' 
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“Bear” in wiiidi cme player personates the bear, 
crawling about on all fours, while the rest dance 
about him and he attacks them as best he can. 
There was one game of ball which caused no etui 
of fan and exdtement. It is played by partners two 
and two against the rest, each of a pair trying to 
throw to the other. All is fair in this game, coUarii^, 
tripping, charging from beyond, and all is taken 
in good part. Young and old joined in the game, 
and once started, it would go on for the rest of the day 
and be started again the next. Husband and wife 
were generally partners; and it was really touching 
to see the aSectioa between the pairs. I have rarely 
met mth peof^ where the men were so proud of 
their wives, the women on their part being tireless 
in their praise of their respective husbands. 

A curious form c£ pastime, popular specially 
among the children, was the Tunangussartut, or 
"spirit game,” which consists in "taking off” the 
seance of the ai^fakoq, often in a really humorotts 
manner. Spirits are invoked, imaginary enemies 
battled with and vanqm^ed, exactly in the grown- 
m a nne r; the dread of evil powers is caricatured to 
the hfie, and prayers and gselis uttered word for word 
as in cases of actual pearil or distress. The whole 
tiling was rank bla^hemy; and yet the grown-ups 
looldiig fm would g^asp and rock and hold their sides 
with iat^^rler, as if they found a certain satisfaction in 
watdtiiig young hopefuls make fun of what to 
them was sofomn earnest. And thm perhaps, a few 
hours later, a sudden ii^lispCGitaon, ca* a bad dream, 
would call all the adults t<^;ether in a real seanoe. 
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none the less solemn now for the oomk interlttde just 
past. I asked one of my Mends here how it coiM be 
that they were not afraid of incurring the anger of the 
spirits by these disrespectful harlequinades. But 
he answered that "of course” the spirits understood 
it was only in fun; and surely they knew how to take 
a joke! He seemed, indeed, astcmished that anyone 
could raise the question at all. 

On the 12th of August, to my r^p^et, I feJt obliged 
to take leave of my Mends here and try hunting 
elsewhere. We divided our party into two, Anaru- 
lunguaq and I, with one of the hunters, returning to 
Malerualik, while the other, with half the d<:^;s, 
went ova: towards Gjoa Harbor to see if better 
fortune might be had there. 

We reached Malerualik once more on the 17th, and 
found the goods we had left there untouched — a 
by no means certain unless special precautions 
are taken to protect stOTes frcnn being plimdered by 
the various p-owling beasts. It was to see the 
sea again; and there was still some work to he done. 
Anarulunguaq and I had another spdDi at ^le ruins, 
but we were not suffered to on very long. On the 
25th of Aug^ust, we had a gale froai the north-west, 
bringing with it the first snow and frost. We had, 
however, got thiou^i most oi the excavation work 
and collected a fine lot material. 

With thft ^ntiiTnn now setting in, and in view of the 
indoor work I had stffl. to do in wrifibog oat notes 
ofiA observations tgj to date, I dpcided that we fead 
better buHd a stope .hot®® of JJoith 
(Cape York) type. Anarulunguaq and I SBt tn 
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wofk on this on the evening of the 29th, most of 
the building being done by Anarulunguaq, who is 
an expert at the work, while I brought up stone from 
tiw rums. Among her people it is customary for 
the won^ to build the winter houses, whale the men 
are out huntii^ in the autunm. By the 31st, we had 
the place complete save for the jSaaal drying of turf 
that was to cover the rough stone. At this stage 
smne old acquaintances appeared on the scene, 
Alomeq, Itqilik, and another named Oqortoq, They 
helped us with the finishii^ touches, and the same 
night we were able to serve up a modest banquet in 
our new quarters. 

The talk soon turned to the subject of Miteq and 
1^ faHure to appear. Oqortoq’s wife was an angakoq 
of some note, and had moreover, a few days l^fore, 
found a bit of lead on the shore of a stream. The 
lead had probably been dropped by some caribou 
hunter, but it was now regarded as a spedal tokai 
fnxn the spirits, such as may sometime be accord«l 
to those specially favored. A great invocation was 
therefore held, resulting in the intelligence that Miteq 
was €«n his way hcane, and not far away; we were 
ftirther informed that had killed two on the 
way, and had eicounferai various difSculties, not 
spedied. 

Tliis seemed encouraghJg* likdy enough but 
there was some doubt among the rest of the pmty 
even yet. It was openly asserted that we ^ouH 
never see Miteq again; he and his ccanpanion mt^ 
certainly have been murdered long sinoe by the 
luteOiiiermiut. 
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OtiT guests had come down to visit some 
they had laid down during the spring. On leavir^, 
each of them presented me with a stick <rf tobacco; 
which, by the way, they had originally bought from 
me at our first meeting. I was the better able to 
appreciate the kindness of the gift in that I knew it 
amounted to half their own supply, and all three were 
ardent smokers. 


Another commodity now running short with cs was 
the very ordinary box of matdi<ffi. Matches were 
frequently demanded in paynMnt when I was bujdng 
amulets, and as the fre^ supply Miteq was to ^ve 
brought up had not yet arrived, we found ourselves 
now reduced to a ration of two matches per dianu 
Anarulunguaq managai, however, by keeping peat 
ambers on the hearth from caae time of uang to the 
next. After all, one can always manage to get a 
light native fashion, thoi^h it savors somewhat oi 
the stone age. More ^rious was the lack amnwni- 
tioa for our guns, now that winter was ckjse at hand.. 

The 3rd of September was fine, with a dear sky, 
a sli^t frost and a faint breeze from the wed:. 
Anarulunguaq and I were sitting outade the teat 
gasdng out over the water in the quiet d the after- 
nooQ, when Anarului^uaq suddasly brcke out 
excitedly: 

“Look, look, what is that? I it was low 

water, and tl^re is a reef I am sure was nd tNl® 


bdfore. Look, it is moving!’’ 

She pointed across to the low 1 


the idand of Eta; and there sure < 


mem- 


thing dark in tlffiwat^'. It was a siaell canoe, making 
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in towajds us. Kayaks are only txsed in fre^ water 
lakes in this r^on, and are never seen out at sea. 
There were two men in this one; tihey could only be 
Miteq and his companion. We had been looking out 
for them anoe the middle of June, and now that th^ 
wrae acttraJly in sight it seemed to take our breath 
away. 

I got out my glass; sure enough it was they. And 
in less than an hour they had landed. We raced 
down to meet them long before they reached the 
shore, ddighted to find them both alive and weH, 
but eager to hear what news they brought; and 
what supplies. Unfortunately, there was disappoint- 
ment in store to temper the joy of our meeting. 
Miteq’s first announcement ran: 

*'No ammunition, no tobacco, no tea, coffee, sugar 
or flour.' But,” he added with a laugh, ”we am 
thwoughly alive ourselv^, and it might easily have 
been otherwise!” 

The canoe grounded on the pebbles, Miteq sprang 
ashore and we embraced heartily. 

His report may be given in brief. On living King 
William’s Land at the end of May, they had found the 
ice so impassable along the shores of the mfl.i-n1fl.Twl 
that they had crossed over -to Lind’s Tslatid, r>f^ ,r 
l?k4oria Land, and then<« to White Bear Pcmt 
csi fibe southern coast of Qtreen Maud Gulf. On the 
way down to Melbourne Island they had twice 
encountered the EStdlinermiut, who had given thpm 
a most hosiale reception. Only the women came 
down to meet the lying in ambu^ 
round, rei^y to i^U upon them should oocaskm arise. 
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As a rule they managed to get on friendly terms, but 
in one or two places, the natives had so surly 
and thdr behavior so suspicious that they judged 
it best not to sleep among them. They generily 
fastened the do^ in a drcle round their tent, so as 
to be sure of being aroused in case of danger from any 
qtiarter. Our collections had been delivered safe and 
sound to the Hudson’s Bay Company’s repie^tative 
at Kent Peninsula, but the trade in fox there 
had been so exceptionally heavy that season that the 
station had sold out of ever3rthing by the time they 
arrived. They had just managed to get axnigh 
ammunition to last them on their way bade. The 
rivers flowing out into Queen Maud Gulf had brokea 
up at the beg innin g of June, and they had had to 
borrow a canoe to get through. All their dogs had 
been left with some Eskimos near Ellice River, 
where they themselves had stayed a month waiting 
for the ice to clear sufficiently for them to prooeed 
along the coast. As it was, they had only with the 
greatest difficulty managed to make their way down 
in the frail canoe. 

Despite the bad news, we were of course only too 
glad to have tirem both bade ^e and sound. And I 
was greatly relieved to find that I shonM not be all 
alone amcmg strangers without ammunition, for there 
would be a hard stn^le mm to keep our dc^ If 
we lost them, the dedge trip to Nome wotdd be oat 
of the question. 

By this time the natives were begmati]^ to 
tlffiir way bade to MaleruaBk ar^ we bad soon ewer 
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a htandred souls in camp. The caribou hunting was 
about to bqgin, and there was great eccitement as to 
how it would turn out. 

On the 1 5th of September, the advance guard of the 
caribou made their appearance. There was a diout 
that edioed through the camp, and all turned out, to 
find the fluimal.*; trotting down over the hills to the 
^stward. At a distance, it looked like a great body 
of cavalry oa the move, the herd advancing in line 
50 to 100 alneast, in st^y formation down towards 
the ford at Eta. The htmters snatched up tl^ir 
guns and hurried o&, dropping down into cover 
immediatdly, among the little hummodcs on the line 
by which tibe caribou must pass. It was the first 
r^^ular ertcounter of the season, and the unsuspecting 
beasts kept on at a steady trot towards the coast, 
until a deafening voll^ brought them up short. 
They stood as if paralyzed for a moment, and they 
gazed about heljdessly in s^rch of the invisible foe; 
this gave the hunters a fresh chance, and diot after 
shot rang out, the animals dropping on every ride, 
and further confusing the rest, until the entire 
cavalcade broke up into scattered groups that dariied 
away headlong into the interior. 

Miteq and I had taken no part in this battle, ^ we 
had only 75 cmtridges between us, and I had no wish 
to see ^lem wasted in the leddess firing that often 
takes place hi tiie eoDcitement of dealing with a mass 
of game at ckise quarters. As it was, the total bag 
amounted to some 50 beasts, which had, I reckor^d, 
cost from five to seven shots apeoe; a poca: result for 
^ eapenditure, compared with what might have 
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been obtained under the drctanstances. Ilie Eski- 
mos, however, accustomed to reckon with the slower 
fl-ud scantier yield of bow and arrow, would reckxsi 
it very satisfactory. 

There was not snow enough on the ground to start 
dedging, and on the i 8 th, early in the morning, Miteq 
and I set up country to go hunting cm our own 
account. We came back the same evening mdi 
seven fine caribou — ^we had ddiberately picked out 
the finest and fattest — a heavy load, but more than 
wdcome. 

It was on the 21st ci September that the Great 
Event took place. 

I was Just walking up towards the tesA when I 
noticed a stir among the others scattered about. 
Then suddenly all came pouring out from the tents, 
men, women and children, and a great cry €i wonder 
went up: 

“O— oh. . . . O— 0— oh. . . . !” 

For a monKnt all stood still as if rooted to the spot, 
then they went again, hnnying down past nae in 
great excitement. I thought at first it mtst be a new 
detachment c^ caribou in right, and was prepared 
to ^ve a curt refusal to aaj^one wanting to borrow my 
gun. Then one ci the foremost hailed me, waving 
Imr Kanri m the direction of the rirore: 

“Look, look there!” 

I turned and looked; and toMmyseK it was im&mg 

of the sort; I must be dreaming. A sh^ tuMler faffl 
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sfl.i1 Tnfl.1ring straight in towards us? Who ever heard 
of such a thing? To the yotmg folk gathered round, 
agape with wonder, this was the Great Event of all 
their lives. A ship? They had never seen a ^p. 
And see how it floated, that great thing! And where 
on earth could they have got all that wood? Here it 
came, actually moving, swimming on the water like 
some great bird, yes, and with sails spreading out 
above like huge white wings. . . 1 

In the noidst of all this wonder and esdtetnent, it 
occurred to me that there would be ammunition on 
board that ship — ^whose it was, or what its errand, 1 
did not trouble to think. 

A pair of ski lashed together served as a flag-staff, 
and in a moment we had hoisted the Danish flag and 
the Union Jack over our dwelling. An hour later the 
vessel was at anchor close inshore, and a motor boat 
came sputtering up to the beach with two white men 
on board, who introduced themselves as Peter 
Norbeig of Hemoesand, Sweden, and Henry Bjoem 
of Praestoe, Denmark. 

After all, it is a little world! 

They had come up to establish a station for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company in King WilHam’s Land. 
The Vessel was called El Sueno and had originally 
been a private yadit stationed at San Frandsco. 
To our unaccustomed eyes, she seemed a very frigate; 
though she was but 20 tons. And in this coclde-shell 
of a craft, without engines even, and with a heavy 
boat in tow, Peter Norberg had f<n:oed a way through 
the most difficult part of the old North-west Passage, 
namdy. Queen Maud Gulf, a piece of seamanriup 
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the extent of which he himself was far from teaiMxig. 
They had no charts, and no technical aids to navi- 
gation whatever, but as Peter Norberg very dmply 
put it, both came of a seafaring race, the old vildng 
strain had been turned to good account. 

No fewer than forty vessels had taken part in the 
stru^le for the North-west Passage. Roald Amund- 
sen, with his little Gjoa was the first to win throng; 
and here was Peter Noiberg coming in second with a 
tat of a craft that could hardly be called a vessel 
at all, and had only been built for pleasure cruising 
round the Golden Gate, 

Ten minutes later I was on board, with my teeth 
de^ in an orange. A little later, I sat staring with 
wide eyes at a real cup of actual steaming oc^ee. 
There were such thin^ as Bread, and Cheese, and 
Butter, on the table, but I did not touch them; 
bdng quite content to sit puffing great douds of 
smoke. And having got used to the wonder of all this 
after a while, it seemed quite natural to be shthig 
on a box containing 5000 cartridges of the precise 
oaHbre we had been using; I listened calmly, was in a 
dream, to the promise of unlimited ammnnitaon. . . . 

Truly, a turn of events aH on a bidden! 

I gszed out through open porthole; the snow 
was a glittering carpet of innumerable tiny crystals; 
and across it moved the caribou in thdr hundreds, 
trotting on all unaware towards death and destruo- 
tion. 



CHAPTER XVI 

PSOU STARVATION TO SAVAGERY 

CHUT off from the rest of the worid by ice fiT jpd 
^ seas and tracJdess wastes of vast extent, the 
Ettle handful of people who call themsdves the Net- 
sflingmiut have been suffered to live their own life, 
aadi as it is, up to the laesent day uninfluAnred 
by any form (rf alien culture. Their own enumer- 
ation of abb varioas tribes belonging to their people 
is ^follows: 

The AnriEgjuanniut, in the neighborhood of 
Pdly Bay, numbering 32 men and 22 women; the 
Netsilingmiut proper,' from Boothia Isthmus, 39 
men and 27 wonaeD.; the Ktmgmiut, from the banl^ 
of Murchison Riva*, 22 men and 15 women; the 
Arvertormiut from Bdlot Sixait and North Somer- 
set, 10 men and 8 women, and finally, the IHvikr- 
miut of Adelaide Peninsula, 47 men and 37 women, 
'making a total of 259, 

Prom mid- July until D^sember, these people live 
m tiw mterior, occupied in caribou, htmting 
sahaaon fishing; the rest of the year is devoted to ®al 
hunting <m the ice. The name NetsiHngmiut, which 

cGt^ntsi io CatSxxt E^kimoe aad the iKttives <j£ the Ha&cn 
Hagr the Net aTinRmwit taoaaMtmce the letter ••s’* fe 

evideatt fisea their scngs aad tbek aaiacs. Aaioog the other trih^ the 
Moad of **«'* is mot foiBid, “ j ” or " fa ” behtg used ia^ead. 
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means “Seal Folk” hardly derives from any special 
abundance of seal in their district, but is rather due to 
their having, after a previous period inland, moved 
down to the coast and taken up huntiag there, in 
contrast to the Caribou EskinK). This move would 
appear to be of comparaiively recent date. 

Though few in number, Netalingmiut cover a 
territory of conaderable extent, their h unting 
grounds amounting to some 125,000 square kilo- 
meties, which is three times the size of Denmark, and 
equivalent to the entire ice-free portion of Greenland. 

I lived among these people for over six months, 
and had every opportunity of learning to know them 
intimately, being forced myself to return to alto- 
gether primitive conditicms and share their lot in 
every way; a fact which was naturally conducive 
to mutual confidence. 

There is hardly any country in tl» world more 
harsh and unfriendly than theirs, or mcae destitute 
iA all that is generally regarded as necessary to mere 
existence. Winter b^ins in S^tember and lasts tiB 
the middle of July. During the actual winter ntoofhs 
ihey have to struggle for life against a tanpem- 
tare somewhere between minus 30° and minus 5o°C. 
I virit^ them in April, and marvelkd how th^ could 
keep up their ^>irits — find room, indeed, for fun and 
merrimait — in their cold and comfortless dweliings. 
In May, the weather was btrt little better; certainly, 
it was a trifie less cold, but in return, the oomtaal 
hteards wrapped the whole poor enca^poiient cf 
snow huts in a fiurry snow; and as soon as fibe sm 
came out for a q)dl, its chief effect was to mett the 
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roof over their heads. But it did not seem to trouble 
them. And I thou^t to myself that when summer 
came, it must make amends, and give them compen- 
saiioQ for all they had so bravely and patiently 
endured; surely they must at some season or other 
absorb the warmth that even a n i m al s cannot do 
without. The smnmer came, and I visited them up 
country at their salmon fishing. It was not positivdy 
cold now, but the weather was by no means pleasant, 
being dull and chilly, with a constant wind; the snow 
had given place to rain, and the little tents made but a 
sorry shdter. Neverthele^, the inmates were by no 
means diqpressed; on the contrary, they played games 
mo^ of the day, going about in their wretched rag^ 
without a murmur at the stem tabu which forbade 
thfyn even to make themselves new clothes or warmer 
sbepbg rugs until they had shivered their way 
through tire first oi the snow right on into November. 

And these step-children of Nature were by no 
means wretched in aj^pearance; they were for the 
modi part tall and strongly built; among the men, 
a height of 170 cm. was by no means unoommon. 
Th^ were not only cheerful, but healthy, knowing 
nothing of any disease beyond the "colds” that come 
aB-A regidar ejademic in spring and autumn. 

<A peofie mi^ naturally be viewed in the l^t 
of liialr su CT oan ding^) and from what has already 
been said as to those of the NetsOingmiut, it will 
hardly be surprising to find the peofde themsdives not 
only hardy and of great endurance, but with many 
heur^andforbiddixigcuslQinssavoringof thestoneage. 

The NetdHngmiut are remarkably wdl acquainted 
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with their country, both as r^ards its natural 
conditions and its history from early times. Thcm^ 
altogether unaanstomed to the use of pencil and 
paper they were able in a surprisingly sh^ time to 
draw outline maps, with a very considerable amount 
of detail. The actual distances might not be quite 
exact, but every lake and island, every headland and 
bay was noted so carefully that one could easily find 
one’s way by these maps in altogether new country. 

Their own tradition holds that the NetsOingmiut 
immigrated at some distant date into the country 
they now occupy, driving out the original inhabitants. 
Th^, as in the Hudson Bay district, were called 
Tunit. It is so long since the Tunit hunted seal 
and whale in the land of the Netsilingmiut that 
everything has changed since then. Land and water 
were different; in that “the seas were deeper’”^ so 
that great sea beasts such as the whale couM thai 
come in to their shores, whereas now they are only 
found right up in Bellot Strait. Evidence of ihetr 
former presence in Ahese waters is seen in the many 
bor^ of whale found among the ancient ruined dwell- 
ings. And in support of the assertion as to char^ 
in the level of the sea, old men cited the finding ctf a 
whale skeleton far up inland at Saitoq, east of Sh^ 
herd Bay. Near the lake of Qomgoq also, in the 
saa^ locality, many skeletons of white whales have 
been found, while farther inland again, near Lake 
QissuHk, there is a mass of driftwood, now so rotted 
by the weather that it crumbks at a tonch. But 
the waters now are so fallow that sh)I even the 

Tim is Eskimo view. Actnaliy.itktliekaiivi^diJissnsai. 
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rOsboii seal fron Qtieea Maud Gulf pass in thioog^ 
Sisapficm Strait, and hunting of marine animals is 
restricted to the littfe common fjOTd seal. 

The Netalingmiut accounts the Tunit 
ment those we obtained in the Hudson Bay district 
about the aborig^es there. And when, in the course 
of the summer, I was able to excavate and examine 
the remains of twelve winter houses at Malerualik, I 
found that this material also confirmed our theories 
as to the migrations of the Eskimo. 

The ruined dwdttings at Malerualik, ccanpridng 
in all 65 houses built of stones and peat, are the first 
that have ever been in^stigated in this area, and 
therefore of the greatest in!^>ortance as a Imk between 
our finds in Hudson Bay and Baffin Land on the one 
hand, and the collections afterwards made in the 
western r^ons of Alaska and East Cape. 

Though the whales, as already mentioned, no 
kmger penetrate into these waters, we found a 
coE^der^le number oi bones of whale used for 
building material in the dwellings these old houses, 
and a great majority of the im^ments found were 
made from the same material. We obtained some- 
thing over 200 items in thk categcoy, witnesringtoa 
type Thule culture son^what more adapted to 
carftMxi hunting than in other ^aces where excavar 
tiooEi were made. These finals here were also rather 
more prhnitive, showing an eariier stage of develop- 
ment than the Haujan r<dics frcan Repulse Bay. It 
is thus also more nearly allkd to the Alaskan form of 
cidture than the other Thule findb. 

lliB main bulk of the rtuixs lay distributed along 
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tliTiRR separate lines, Tnarking the site of former 
beadles, the highest being some 25 meties above sea 
level, at a distance of some 400 metres from the coast, 
suggesting that they must be at least as old as the 
ruins at Naujan. 

As has already been indicated, there is no super- 
abundance of food in these regions. There are, of 
course, times when more g^une is killed than can be 
eaten at once, especially during tbe great cariboo 
hunting season, in autumn, or vehen the sahnon 
fishing in summer is particularly good. But on the 
other hand, we have to reckon with periods in winter 
when weeks may pass without any posribility of pro- 
curing food; it is thardore absolutely essential to 
have a store in reserve. Life is thus an almost 
unint^Tupted struck fear bare existence, and periods 
of dearth and actual starvation are not infrequent. 
Three years before my visit, eighteen people died erf 
starvation at Simpson Strait. The year before, 
seven died erf burner nmth erf Cape Britannia. 
Twenty-five is not a great number perhaps, hurt 
out of a total of 259 it makes a terriMe pereent£^ 
fcMT death by starvation alone. And yet this may 
happen any winter, when there are no caribou to be 
had. It is hardly surprising then to find canni- 
beHsm by no means uncommon. In citu^ a typical 
ii^tanoe here, as lowing the mereikss nature 
of the stru^e for eristenoe, I give both ^cts and 
OQinnijen.{ in the words <rf my informant, wMch 
express, 1 think, the typical native point of view. 
The ^>eaker is cute Samik, a goc^ hunter and a 
respect angakoq. 
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"Many people haw eaten human flesh. But 
never from any deare for it, only to save their lives, 
and that after so mudi suffering that in many cases 
they were not fully senable of what they did. 

“You know Tuneq, Itqilik’s brother. You have 
met him, and his present wife, you have lived with 
tbpm and you know him to be a cheery soul, a man 
who loves to laugh, and one who is alwajTs kind to his 
wife. Well, now, one winter many years ago the 
the hunting failed. And some starved to death and 
others died of cold, and the living lived on the dead. 
And all at once Tuneq went out of his mind. He said 
the spirits had told him to eat his wife. Heb^janby 
cutting bits &om her dotihing and eating them, th^ 
moare bits, till he had bared her body in several places. 
Tbesi suddenly he stabbed her to death with his knife 
and ate of her as he needed and lived. But he placed 
the bones in thdbr order as it is required to be done 
when anyone dies. . . . 

“But we who have endured such things ourselves, 
we do not judge others who have acted in tihis way 
though we may And it hard, when fed and content 
oursdves, to understand how they could do such 
things. But thea again, how can one who is in good 
hfalih and well fed, expect to understand tt^ mad- 
ness of ^nrvarion? We only know that every 03ie 
of m has the ^one desire to live,” 

Ihe terriye unoertainly of life in th^ regions 
aoDounts to some extent for the prevalence of more 
or lees sts^erstirious rites and ^ 4^ of amulets. 
The N^^lin^nuut hcM the same views m the 
sublet of amulets as the Igdlulingmiut, but 
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wholesale. One little lad of seven yeais cM 
went about with no fewer than eighty sewn up in 
various parts of his clothing, which sadly hampered 
him in his play. 

Perhaps the most striking evidence of the stem 
amditions under which these people live is afforded 
by their strictly economical attitude towards the 
bu^ess of childbirth. Girl children are iavariably 
ynipd at birth unless previously promised in marriage 
and thus provided for already. And this is not 
from lack of feeling, nor from any lack <rf appie- 
dation of Wcman’s part in life, which is recogni^ 
as indispensable; it is due solely to a recognition of 
the fact that no breadwinner can hope to provide 
for a family numbering much beyond the necessary 
minimum. A girl is merely an unproductive con- 
sumer in the f amily up to the time when she is able 
to makpi herself useful; and as soon as she arrives 
at that stage, die is given in marriage, and her 
utility falls to the diare of another household- 
Every man knows that he can only reckon on a 
few years c£ acjtive life as a hunter, unless slmnld 
hqp ppn to be endowed with a sturdier coodatution 
even than his fellows. After a while he finds himself 


unable to cxanpete. K he have sons, these wiB as a 
rule be able to help him when his own strength 
to fell; and it is ihus an advant^ to have as many 
s(H)s as possible, stavir^ off the evil boor when 
one literally feds the noose about osk’s neck. POr 
it ^ a.^aeial c^t^om that fe@c ho long^ able 
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is the crude moral of it alL Moreover, it should be 
remembered that it takes three years at least before a 
drild is weaned, during which period the mother does 
not as a rule give birth to others; parents can there- 
fore ill aff OTd to spend three years on a girl when they 
might hope to have a boy. 

It has been generally believed that the Eskimos 
were a pec^le with low birth rate as a whole. This 
is only true to a certain extent; the long period of 
nursing accounts to a great extent for the length of 
time between tnrths. 

At Malerualik, in King William’s Land, I went 
through the whole settlement, enquiring of Ihe 
women individually how many children they had 
home, and how many girls had been killed, noting 
carefully the names and numbers in each case. 
The result, from the list brfore me as I write, 
gives, for ei^teen aiiarriages, a total of ninety-six 
dntdren of which 38 were killed at once as giris 
not previously provided for. It is significant how- 
ever, that of the 259 souls which make up the popu- 
lation the NettiHngmiut, 109 are women as against 
150 nK9tL Debate consider^le fertility ther^ore, 
% is evident that the race is on the way to extermin- 
ation if the ^r!s continue to be thus smnmarily IdQed 
off atbiirtii. 

As an taslanee of their fertility I may quote a case 
wiudb came to 3X^ knowi^lgie. Imingarsuk, aged 
about 60, idiom I met at Committee Bay, had had 
20 dhildzen; of these, to irerc girls lulled in mfancy, 
4 died of disease, one son was drowned, leaving 4 sons 
and one daqi^her, whom I afterwards met, ah fine 
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healthy specimens of the race. I asked the mother 
if ^ did not r^ret the Idhing of the girls, but 
she ansv^ered, no, for if she had had to nurse all those 
girls, who were bom before the boys, she would have 
had no sons at all. As it was, she loved her sons, 
who had secured relative comfort for hersdf and her 
husband in their old age, but had no sort of feeling 
for tl^ infants killed, whom indeed she had barely 
seen. My list above quoted includes also two women 
with ten, two with deven, and one with twelve births 
to their credit. 

In the face of these hard conditions, the Netalii^- 
miut have developed a wonderful d^ree <rf ingenuity 
and endurance in the pursuit that game on which 
thar lives depend. Hi^iest in this respect is their 
n^tlKjd of harpooning seal at the breathing holes. 
They rank first among all the tribes in this form of 
hunting, and their methods and apparatus are worth 
a brief description. 

When the ke first fmna^ the seal noses and scrapes 
a gnifll! hole tinou^ whidi to breathe; the site is 
indicated by a stig^t rise, or bdi-diaped protuberance 
of the ice above the red. It Is a con^aratively ea^ 
thing to harpoon a seal at this stage, but the matter 
becomes va^y more difiScult when the ioe has thid:- 
ened to some two ca* thr^ metres, with a further 
layer of snow above. What exactly takes place 
juay be seen from an account of a day’s hunting. 

Very eariy, before it is quite l^t, Inngttik and I 
are rc»»ed horn sle^, and a of boifing seal’s blood 
is brou^t us. Still barely awake, we swaQow the 
hot, thkk sotq> witii its abundance of bMber, 
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knowing that we cannot expect to get another nieal 
for the next ten or twelve hours. Then hurrying 
into our outdoor clothes, we join our companions, 
and the party, fifteen strong, sets out across the ice 
at a sm art pace. It is bitterly cold, with a biting 
wind. 

Each of us carries a bag slung from his shoulders, 
containing various minor reqtdsites; the harpoon is 
carried in the hand. Dogs are used to pick up the 
blow holes by scent. 

It took us three hours to find the first, vdnch fell 
to the lot of Inugtuk. I remain with him, while the 
rest of the party scatter in various directicms. Inug- 
tak mm sets about his first preparations. First of 
all he cuts away the upper layer of snow, leaving 
the dome of ice exposed. Then, with an ice-pick at 
the butt end of his harpoon, he chips away at the 
fredi ice which has formed since the seal’s last visit, 
scooping out the fragments with a spoon of musk 
ox horn. He then takes a "feeler,” a long curved 
implement made of horn, and thrusts it down into 
the hole to ascertain the exact position of the bore, or 
vertical tunnel relative to the opening itself. Ihis 
is a most impcartant point, as the position of the seal 
when it comes up to breathe depends on this, and the 
dlrecikHi of the harpoon thrust has to be determined 
acootdiiigly. With the aperture immediately abo^ 
tbfi centre of the vertical ^laft, a straight downward 
thrust will generally strike the animal, but where the 
^perfcure is a Httle to one ade, there will be room for 
the l^fpocm to pass without touching. As soon ad 
tim has been ascertained, the snow is packed down 
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again over the ice, and a hole pierced straight through 
it with the harpoon so as to give a dear thrust when 
the moment arrives. 

The next implonent called into roquisitkm is the 
“feather.” This oonasts of a stiff sinew from the 
foot of a caribou, into which is fixed a |»eoe of swans- 
down at one end, the other being fcdced, so that the 
iotks catch on either side of the opening, leaving the 
swansdown indicator just fax enough down the shaft 
to be still vi^le from above. As soon as the sea! 
comes up and begins to breathe, the “feather” 
begins to quiver, and the hunter strikes. 

The harpoon itself consists of a shaft with a loose 
head, a line being attached to the latter, so that on 
striking, the head becomes fixM in the body of the 
seal, and at the same time comes away from the shaft, 
whoi the animal is held on the line just as a fidi on 
the hook. It is then drawn up to the hde again and 
killed. 

As soon as all was in roadiness^ Ihngtuk ^wead out 
his bag car the ffliow in hmd of the hole and dood on 
it. This partly to prevmt the snow ham creaking 
underfcx}t, and partiy as a protection from the ocM. 
And there he stood, Hke a ^tue harpoon at the 
ready, and eyes fixed on the swansdown just visible 
bdkrw. Hour after hour passed, and I began to 
realise what an immensB amotint of patience and 
endurance axe xequirod for thb form of hunting with 
the thermonieter at mirais Sib^C. Fmar horns of it 
seemed to me an eternity , bid thero aro men who INcve 
stood fcr twelve honm on end, in tfan hope of 
back fcKxl for the hungry ones at home. 
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We had just deddei to give it up when we saw 
that one of the others a Kttie way off had got a seal. 
As soon as he had hauled it up, we hurried over to 
him to take part in the "hunter’s meal” a r^fular 
procedure almost in the nature of a sacrament. AU 
kneel down, the successful hunter on the right, the 
others on the left of the seal. A small hole is cut 
in the carcase large enough to extract the liver and a 
portion of blubber, the opening being then carefully 
pinned up to avoid loss pf blood. The livar and 
blubber are then cut up into dice and eaten knapilmg , 
For myself, I always felt there was something 
touching and solemn about this cmemonial eating 
of the first meat on which men’s lives depend. 

Our total hag that day was one ^al, and fifteen 
men were out for eleven hours to get it. But my 
comrades were only too thankful that they had any- 
thing to bring home at all, whidi is certainly not 
aiwa3?s the case. On the other hand, one may 
get three or four in a sin^e day. But seal generally 
are scarce here. I reckonai oat that the average 
haul per m an would be about lo to 15 seal frcra 
January to June. At a village with 10 famiKfts 
numbering 37 souls in all, the winter catdi amounted 
to cmly about 150 seal. Addlfulhunterin Greerdand 
would have been aide to ^st about 200 in the same 
tinse, whkdr dK3ws the enormcn^ difference in the 
general conditions of life. 

The mind cd the Netsilik E^dmo ^ like the surface 
of one d these lakes with which ids country abounds: 
€sas% loised, but soon cahn again. Bid; coolness is 
r^arded as a virtire, ami whatever misiartune may 
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oocnu-, amanisrardyheanitoccxQplain. Thefactis 
Qoted, and Hoarded as ioevitabie: so it is, and it 
could not have been otherwise. So that the visitor 
dweliing among thetn for a while finds them living 
to all appearance in careless content. 

Man and wife are cmnrades. The woman may 
have been purchased for a dedge, or a kayak; perhaps 
for a bit of iron and a few rusty naHs; but she is by 
m means r^;arded as a dhattdl without feettqga. 
Theoretically, the husband has the ri|^ to deal with 
her as he pleases; her very life is in his hajads, but in 
pmnt of fact she is not ill-treated in the dig^test 
d^;ree. Shehasherownpodtioiiinthehome, 'idiich 
is marked not merdy by freedcan and liveliness d 
manner, but also by some authority, especially 
among the older women. 

Childrea are regarded with a toudiing devotion, 
and in times of dearth, the parents regard it as a 
matter of course that the little ones must first be fed, 
even thou^ there be not enough ^ ^ Chfidren 
adqpted into a family — bought ^ some tdfie as a 
^lecttlaticm — receive tl» same treatment in every 
way; the “orphan” type, the wretched, nqg^tected, 
half-darved fafher-and-motheriess child so oanmion 
in Greenland, is here entirely unknown. 

There is a r^gtdar diviskin of labor: it is the man’s 
bu^aess to procure food, while his wife attends to all 
tiie wodc c^ the house. Her work, moreover, is 
hii^bfy esteemed £U3d a good needfewaman is ipceatl^ 
respected by her fdlowa. She hoidb ptoper^ in her 
own li^^; articles snch as hmpi and ooditii pois» 
s e wmg requisites and oth^ boua^oid goods milae 
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up her marriage portkai, and retains them whoi 
the marriage is dissolved. Divorce is common 
where there are no children, and a woman may be 
married seven or eight times before ^e settles down 
for good. Children are regarded by the parents as a 
great blessing, and serve to knit the two more closely 
together. 

Polygamy exists, but is not common, owing to the 
scarcity of women. Wh«e a man has more than one 
wife, it is always a sign of distinction and unusual 
skill in hunting. Jealousy is not unknown, but 
wives in one household generally get on amicably 
together. Polyandry also occurs; a woman may not 
infiequiHitiy have two husbands. A man, of course, 
is helpless if he has no one to make his clothes, and 
two friends will occaaonally “go diares” in a wife. 
Such arrangements do not, however, turn out well as a 
rule, among young people at any rate, and not 
infrequmtly end with the killing of one of the men. 
A woman caniKit on her own account invite a man 
friend to share her husband’s rights in her; this is the 
hu^>and’s privil^e alone. 

“Changing wives" for a short rime is of conunon 
occurrence. The man’s position is altogether one of 
coQsiderable freedom, and it is r^arded as perfectly 
nataal that he should have intercourse with otl^ 
women m often as any opportunity occurs. CcMi- 
sequently, a woman left alone 'vririle her husband is 
out hunring is exposed to some risk &om the advar^ 
of otl^ men; should she ^ve way to any such, 
idle will as a rule be pun^ied by hex hudband. 
Chi occaabn, howem”, it is the oo-rrapondmt who is 
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caHed to account, the matter beh^ settled by a botit 
at fisticuffs. All tihe men are practised boxim. 

The freedom thus claimed by the man in the 
marital rdation is by no means extended to the 
woman, who in this respect is considered her hus- 
band’s property. Changing wives is effected without 
the least regard to the feeKi^ of the respective 
wives, who are not consulted in the matter at all. 
Even where a woman definitely wishes to retnaia 
“faithful” to her own spouse, her constancy would 
not only be unappreciated, but would be r^;arded as 
disobedience, and punishaMe as such. It is indeed 
r^arded as a sin: “the spirits do not Hfce it.” 

Natural desire and eccmomical necessity, combined 
with the fact that there are not enot^ women to go 
round, give rise inevitably to keen ajmpetiticai among 
the men, as well as to quarrels, not infrequently with 
a fatal termination. 

In earlier times, there was ateo contamal war with 
other tribes, and there are many stories d kiTHwg 
aod even massacre. Since the coming of the white 
men to the Hudson Bay district, there had been 
peace with the tribes to the eastward, but relations 
with those on the wed, espedally in Vktoiia Land, 
were still somewhat strained. And to this day it is 
cudomary for sledge parties approaching a village 
to halt some distance off and send forward a woman 
as a herald of peace. Dtuing my day among the 
IHvikrmiot I ha^>eaed to hear one of the nfelifm 
there giving an acdoont of an eacomnnr wlSh'ttbe 
EMhnermiui wiich was the more Hi 

the man was not speakreg to roe at all, but addeniihg 
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liimself tohisowncompaaions. The speaker was caie 
Nakasuk, from Adelaide Peninsula, and his account 
was as follows: 

"Many caxoe out towards me. But without 
showing sign of fear I drove straight in among them 
and said: 

“ ‘Well, it is only me; and I am nobody much. If 
those here wish to kill me, it may be done without 
much risk, for there is none who would care to take 
VKigeaa<«.’” 

"This was received with laughter, and one of the 
strangers stepped forward to my sledge and said: 

" ‘Are you ahnid?’ " 

“lanswered: ‘I am past the age when one is afraid 
d others. I have come alone into the midst (rf yc«ir 
camp, as you see; if I had been a coward, I should 
certainly have stayed at home. 

"These worrk were greeted with much approval, 
and an old white-haired man gave me their welcome. 
He said: 

" ‘You are a man, and you speak with the words of a 
man. You may stay among us without fear. No 
one will harm you.’ ’’ 

TIk said Nakasuk, it should be noted was a man 
of middle age, with two wives and several sons, ai^i 
a man c£ no little importance among his own people; 
actoaliy, then, nather so old as to count life worth- 
less himself, nor so insignificant that none would 
care to avenge his death. But the little dialogue is 
^3quent ctf th® genoral fediing between one tribe 
and another; it does not do to r^pard strangers ss 
fiiends. 
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I had, indeed, later on, abundant evidence that 
caution in such respects was needed. At a Ettle 
settlement called Kunajuk, on the Ellice River, I 
questioned each of the men as to whether they had 
taken part in or been subject to acts of violeace. 
The results are set out as follows: aiKi it should be 
noted that in nearly every case the victims were 
of the same tribe; the motive was invariably 
quarrel about a woman. 

Angulalik had taken part in a murderous a&ay 
but had not himself killed any one. 

Uakuaq had killed Kutdlaq in revenge for the 
latter’s killing of Qaitsaq. 

Angnemaq had two wives. One had been stolen 
away from him, but he had not yet taken vengeance. 

Portoq had carried the wife erf a maji who h ^d 
not yet taken vengeance. 

Eivi^aluk had lost his father and brother — both 
murdered. 

Ingoreqliadattemptedtomurdertwomea,biit£a£led. 

Erfana bad killed Kununaamaq, and taken part in 
the killing of Kutdlaq. 

Elingmerut had killed Maggararaq and had also 
taken part in a murderous attack upon another man. 

Erqulik stated that two attempts had been maA* to 
carry off his wife, both without success. 

Paagnaq, a boy of twelve, had ^ot his father for 
31 -treating his mother. 

Maneraitsiaq had dK>t a man in a du^ (with bow 
aiad arrow) but had not killed him. 

Tumaujoq had killed Ailanaiuk m revei^ for the 
murder of Mahik. 
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Oi^ may often hear people who know no thing 
the life of “savage” tribes stiggest that these riiovdd 
be left to five in their own way and not have dvili- 
zatkm forced upon them. My own experiences in 
these particular r^ons have convinced me that the 
white man, though bringing certain perils in his 
train does neverthriess introduce a gentler code, and 
in many ways lightens the struggle for existence. 

Ota the other hand, one must not judge tlwia 
chfidren of nature too harshly. They are, in fact, 
still in but an early stage of evolution as human 
beings. And we diould bear in mind that fife in 
riiese inho^table regions, exposed to the cruelest 
conditions and ever on the verge of extermination is 
not ocmducive to excessive gentleness. 



CHAPTER XVII 


BELATED HONORS 

D Y the end of September we were ready to ^art 
^ sledging again. A week sofiSoed to pitxmre 
caribou meat needed for our stay and for the ymtixsy. 
We had built two light sledges of the Greenland type, 
with iron runners, for this autumn work, as the hx^ 
HtKison Bay sledges with peat-aad-ke shoeing would 
be useless on the soppy new ice erf tl^ autumn, when 
there is no snow, "nie work was soon done, and we 
were now only waiting for the k» to come. We were, 
to t^ the truth, impatient to tnakip. a start on this 
new stage of our journey, whidb simuld, in the 
course of the spring, carry us into cmBsed regions 
emoe more. Meantime, we ocxxgsBd oozselwes with 
short excursions in the neighbotfaoocL I had by 
this time completed my work as far as the foOdoco 
deparrtment was conoemed, and was airfe now to turn 
my attention to a project I had losig had in nund, 
and wMch, I am ha{^ to say, proved successful. 

It was, as many of my leadmrs are doubtless aware, 
in the r^^on of King Wittiam’s Land tihat one of the 
greatest tragedies in the whole factory rrf Arctic 
exploration took {lace. In the year iKfSi, jefak 
Fmnldih sailed from Bsfg^laad with two shi^ 
the Erebus and the Terfw, with ctews 
129 officers and naen. The object «rf the n^aliiipii 
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was to find and traverse the North-w^t Passa^ 
tlK great sea-route then supposed to connect ^ 
Atlantic -with the Pacific. But instead of an open 
they found only straits and sounds blocked 
with h^vy ice. After one winter spent under 
these conditions, the ship was beset, and had to be 
abandoned; and an attempt to find a way back to 
civilization via the Great Fish River r^ulted in the 
death, after terrible suffering^, of all those who had 
not previously periled of disease. Numerous relief 
and search expeditions were sent out, but it was mai^ 
jeaxs before definite information was obtained, 
through the Netsilingmiut thrar^lves, as to the fate 
of the unfortunate explorers. 

I have already mentioned meeting, while at PeHy 
Bay, a native named Iggiararsuk, whose parents 
had come in contact with members of the Prankiia 
Expedition. And now, here at Malerualik again, 
I found that several of the older men were aWe to 
communicate interesting details as to what had taken 
place on that occation. I made earful notes ofafi 
they had to say; the account given below is in the 
words of Qaqprtingneq himself. One feature oom- 
moQ to all the accounts, which struck me as curious 
at the time, was the comparative indifference of the 
narrators to the tr^c dement in the story; 
point that seemed to intend them most was the 
ignorance that prevailed in th<^ days amemg thd^ 
own peo^ as to white men generally, and thew 
goods and gear in particular as viewed in the 
of tile narrators’ own s^perka- knowledge. Hak 
drawn upcm to the ntmod: as a source of comic r^eC 
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I have here omitted the numerous Eskioao 
for the sake of brevity : Qaqortingneq always inaiatod 
on gi\nng the names of aU concerned, as evklenoe 
that his story was to be relied on. 

Qaqortingneq’s account, then, is as follows: 

“Two brothers were out hunting seal to the north- 
west of Qeqertaq (King William’s Land). It was in 
the spring, at the time when the snow melts about 
the breathing holes of the seaL They caught 
of something far out on the ice; a great t^ack mass of 
something, that could not be any animal they knew. 
Ihey studied it and made out at last that it 
was a great ship. Running home at once, they tcM 
their fellows, and on the foUowii^ day all went out to 
see. They saw no men about the ship; it was 
deserted; and they therefore decided to ta^ from it 
all they could find for themsdves. But none of them 
had ever before met with white men, aad they had 
no knowledge as to the use of ah the floqgs they fcwaad. 

*‘Ch}e man, seeing a boat that hung out over the 
side of the ship, caied: *Here is a fine big trough 
that will do for meat! I will have this!' He had 
never seen a boat before, and did not Imow what it 
was. And he cut the ropes that hdkl it up, and the 
boat crashed dbwn endways on to the ioe and was 
smaidied. 

*'TI)ey£oui3dguEis,ai5o,€nthe&lii^aiidn0tIa3iQw- 
iig^ what was the 2%h^ use of these thbgs, tb^ bK«^ 
away the bands aad tmA die mdal lor hfuptxiei 

Rq ighnr^itfc th*y 

of guns and beloigh^ to guns, that on fiildibg sauia 
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percussion caps, such as were used in those da37s, they 
tocdc tbon for tiny thimbles, and really believed 
that there were dwarfe among the white folk, little 
people who could use percussion caps for thimbles. 

“At first they were afeaid to go down into the lower 
part of the ship, but after a while they grew bolder, 
and ventured also into the houses underneath. Here 
they found many dead men, Isnng in the sleeping 
places there; all dead. And at last they went down 
also into a great dark space in the middle of the ship 
It was quite dark down there and they could not see. 
But they soon found tools and set to work and cut a 
window in the side. But here those foolish oims, 
kiwwa^ nothing of the white men’s things, cut a hole 
in the side of the ship below the water line, so that the 
water came pouring in, and the ship sank. It sank 
to the bottcxn with all the costly things; nearly all 
that they had found was lost again at once, 

“But in the same year, later on in the spring, three 
men were on their way from Qeqertaq to the south- 
ward, going to hunt caribou calves. And they found 
a boat with the dead bodi^ of six men. There were 
knives and guns in the boat, and much food also, so 
the men must have died d disease. 

“H^re are many places in our country here where 
btmes of these white may still be found. I 
myadf have been to Qavdlunarsiorfik |a spit of l^od 
o& Addbide Pemtisnla, nearly c^sposite the site where 
Amttcdsen wintered]; we used to go there to dig for 
lead and bits of iron. And then there is Kai^^- 
arfigdluk, quite dose here, a little way akmg the oood: 
to the west. 
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‘‘And that is all I know about your white men 
who once came to our land, and perished: whom our 
fathers met but could not help to live.” 

One day just before the toe had formed, I sailed tqt 
with Peter Norbetg and Qaqortingneq to Qavdltmar- 
siorfik, on the east coast df Adelaide Peninsula. And 
here, exactly in the ^t indiGated by the Eskimos, we 
found a number human bones, nnquestioiiabty 
the last mortal remains of Frankliii’s mecL Some 
scraps of dothing and footwear scattered ahotd the 
same showed that they were those of white men. 

We gathered the poor lemmns together and built a 
cairn above them, hoastar^ two flags at half mast 
above; their own and ours. And without many 
words we paid the last hmiors to the dead. 

Here on. this londy spit d land, weary men had 
idled along the last ^tage of thdr mortal journey. 
Their trades are not eflaced, as long ^ others hW 
to fdlow and carry them farther; thdr wodk lives 
as ki^ as any n^kn of the globe remains lor meu 
to And and conquer. 

Our first encounter wifib a fdlow human here was 
not exactly cordial to begin with, tmt diaiadeiistk: 
of these people in thdr normal relations witib other 
tribes. Iwaso(d;reoQtindtrmg,when Icat^;iitsi|^t 
of a young man fishh^ for cod throu^ a hole in 
the ke. The mmneal he sighted me, he snatched 
his ike and scuttled off to the sh^er of a 
lofdc, whenoe he pcesmify rea|^)eaaed vrildt a &]e new 
magarine rifle of fhela^tesi model, lea^ 
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to make short work of me at the sl%htest sign 
danger. It did not take long, however, to convince 
him of my complete friaidlmess as far as he was 
ooncemed, and we were soon laughing heartily at the 
masunderstanding. And he took me along to his 
village and inisoduced me almost as if we haH known 
eadi other for years. From the appearance dL the 
hut and its furnishings it was plain that we were not 
far from a trading station. Fine woollen blankets of 
the Hudson’s Bay Comi^ny's best were sprrad about 
among caribou fkins more suited to -die climate; 
enamdled ironware had taken the place of the carved 
and blubber-polidied vessels made from driftwood; 
tl^re were altaniniiim cooking pots instead ctf the 
heavy stone utensils, and even the soapstone 
a handsome article in itself, was here replaced by a 
guttering tin contrivance out of a riiop. 

On the sleeping place sat a young woman cross- 
legged, her magnificent caribou furs partly covered 
and utterly effaced by a horrible print apron. Her 
hands were covered with cheap-jack rings, a cheap 
dgaxette was held between two fingers, and si^ 
breathed out smoke from her nostrils as die leaned 
back with the languid insolence of a film star atWl 
greeted us with a careless “how do you do.” 

1 thanked my lucky stars at that moment that I 
bad visited King William's Land at kast before ^ 
trading stations bad got hold of it; while there 
still some native life and fohdore left to explore. 



CHAPTER XVm 

AN EXUBESANT KhLE 


/^N a firw afteroooEi — it was the 14th of Nonrandser 
— jtist as the chili auttxom stm was slipping 
bdow the horizosif I dxo^ into the little trading 
^tio£4 which is btdlt in a ^idtered credc just at the 
mouth of Arctic Scmnd. And here a pleasant 
reoeptkn awaited me, in that I found two fdOow- 
oountrymeru 

Hie statioa was in chaige of Mr. H. Claike, who 
was, moreover, entrusted with the mganizaticHi of all 
the new statioas east of Baillie Island. And his 
asa^nnt was a Dan^ traqiperxiamed Bndolf Jensen, 
who had been woddx^ on his own acoonxxt lor some 
twenty years in the r^iioa of the Madcensie River 
delta, and was now engaged in the Compeoaor’s 
Sven more {deased was I to hnd leo Hansen , the 
filtn photographer who had oome to meet me 
ajfid diare our fitid spurt thtouj^ die third and lai^ 
winter of the expeditaon. 1 had written home 
from Repulse Bay in Jantiaxy, 1923. addng iny 
CkxQQonidee to send out a fifan photogivqdier, as I 
txmvmoed that xsotiku pictuies wocdd tie avslnaible 
additkm to the odier smtetial we were ecHecdlsg. 
He ha<l twadft an'adves^mocB jo i iaa« i y «n his itmii 
aooounxt, first tooni Oopenhagan to Hnr Yodc, linii 
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across Canada to Vancouver; from there on board 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s steamer Lady Kindm-s- 
ley northward via Point Barrow and Herschel Island 
to the little trading station at Tree River, in Coro- 
nalion Gulf, and thence finally to Kent Peninsula by 
the little schooner that plies, during the brief arctic 
summer, betweai the small outiying stations towards 
Victoria Land. He had brought his technical im- 
pedimenta through without mishap, and was eager 
to get to work. 

In any case, we could not afford to make any Inmj g 
^y here; winter and darkness were upon us, and we 
could not reckcai on light enough for motion factures 
in Deoanba-. By the time it was li^t again in 
March, we should be well out of the North-we^ 
Pa^ag^ (xmntry, anwng the semi-dviiized Eskimos 
of the Macken^ Delta; it was essential therefore to 
make the most of our time now. 

The natives here are generally known as Kitdliner- 
miut; that is, among the other tribes to the east- 
ward. And the use of the word, which means 
“frontier” or “boundary,” among the tribes, to the 
south may doubtless be taken as su^esting that the 
KitdlineTmiut are “the people farthest to the north.” 
They OMstitute, as do the Netsilingmiut, one tribe, 
ail the members of which are acquainted, and often 
meet at the various hunting grounds, but oertaia 
subdivisions are reckoned with, according to locaE^. 

There are the Eqalugtormiut, or Peopife of the Bidh 
Salmon Rivers, from the neig^bcrhood of Cambridge 
Bay in Victcaia Land, numbering 98 souk, of -sriach 
axe men and 44 women; the Ahiarmiut, or People liw* 
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ing Away to One Side, on tbe shores ol Queen Maud 
Gulf, ntimberixig 1 16, of which 70 are men and 46 worn* 
en. (The NetsiHngmiut call them Asianmut, but 
thehowii pxtmtmdation of the name is as g^ven above). 
Then there are the Uimagmagtormiiit, between Kent 
Peninsula and Bathurst Inlet, total 50, of wfaidi 
27 axe men and 23 womm; and finally the Kiluhig- 
tormiut, or People at the Base of the Deep Fjord. 
£rc»n Bathtxrst Inkt, numbeiing 113, of whidi 6S axe 
men and 45 w<»uen. It will be noticed that there 
is throughout a sur|dus of men, this again being due 
to the WlHng of giii dnldren at birth. 

The natives of Vidoria Land live mainly by 
caribou hunting and salmon fishing in summer and 
autumn. Seal hunting is carried on from the ice 
between Kent Peninsula and Victoria Land, some- 
times extending more to the westward, linking up 
with the Kiluh^tormiut at Bathurst Inkt, some- 
times more to the east, meeting the Netsilkigxiittit 
in tbe ndf^boxhood of lind I^bmd. llie Ahiar- 
miut also move to the northneastward in the 
spring. 

These Ahiarmiut are undoubtedly the moet 
wimftriic of the Eskimo tribes, and thus the most 
ax»d hardy travellers. They will sometimes 
spend the summer ri|^ over in Victoria Land, at 
NBaesi Edward Bay, at other tames penetrating far 
« yfeo the interior of thpi mainland, taking part in the 
great tradiiig aaseinlhes whkh, pxkir to the 
cf the trading statioo^ were regidaify heM m the 
Akdmeq hdls, up in tbe Baxxm Cafonnfh. €kl 
these oocadons th^ would even journey as Isr sa'tbs 
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forest belt, to procuie timber for kayaks and sledges, 
Ibey are regarded as not only the most skilful, btrt 
also the most warlike of the tribes. And their 
numbers, 70 men against 46 women, also st^^^ 
that the reputation is not undeserved, since there 
are as a naatter of fact, more girl childrai bom than 
boys. At any rate, the dearth of women would be a 
constant source of strife among themselves, and a 
constant incitement to the carr5ring off of women 
fixan other tribes. 

The Umingmagtormiut live in dose contact with 
the people from Bathurst Inlet, having at certain 
times of the year, the same hunting grounds for seal, 
and separating only in the spring, when they move 
country fcM* the caribou hunting, from May to 
Octcher. They make for Hope Bay, wh«e the 
ocMmtiy is hilly, and was once rich in musk ox — 
hence the name. There are still plenty of caribou in 
these r^ons. Only last summer the herds pacing 
Ellice River were so enormous that it took them 
three days to cross the delta, thoi^ the animals were 
always on the move. The Umingmagtormiut how- 
ever, proffted little by this abundance, as owing to ths 
me of ffrearms following on the establishment of the 
iradisg station at Kent Peninsula, hunting had 
been Ganied on to such ^ect that the caribou no 
longar dazed to czo^ into Victoria Land &c scatter 
wes^twsnd as tisey had done foxzneriy. 

The ladure d the caribou hunting is a serious 
matter in a district where so much depei^ on U, 
Kent Beninsula is well on the way to beoonaitg 

depopulated. 
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I had n<m to diooGe a fidd of wodc for inTsdf from 
among these varioos peq{^. I was at chkfiy 
indined to vidt the Eqak^^tonmot, btit as both 
StefaBSsOQ axid Diamood Jeoness had already been in 
Victona Land, arid had described some dt ^ tribes 
Mother to the north-west, I decided finally to patron- 
ize tlM! Tl Tningmag tormitit, who were at that time 
to be found on a small island imt far firom Kent 
Peninsula, where they were makit^ pneparatioiis for 
tl]£ winter sealing. Here, at any rate I should be 
among whom no pceruKis expioier had 

described. 

On the 22iid November we readied Maleri- 
riorfik, where they had built thdr camp of snow huts 
under shelter of a hilL There was a howling Uiz- 
zard on, but all the men at once turned out to 
build a hut for us, while the women lodced after 
Anaruiunguaq, who w:^ natuxalfy a souroe of 
interest. Meat and fidi were hrom^t us in ahun- 
danoe far exceedbg our present needs; mdeed our 
leceprion firosn the first was tygaesil of the uiistinted 
hospitaHty with which we were treated throui^bcNit. 

1 had not been long among the Hmingtiiai^oiagot 
before I realised that there was a great dif^renoe 
between them and those I had just left faother to the 
east. A notabte feature was their lively good 
httmor and cardess, hig^i-^parhed maimer; we 
found it necessary, indeed, to check one or two of the 
more exuberant souh. It is perhaps this txa^ m 
their diameter which has led Ihe oc^er, mflder^ 
mannered tribes to tear the WjtdBwmiUiiit. Oen- 
taiidy they had some reason to be proud of thecor 
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selves, for they were greatly superior in many 
respects to other natives I met with in Canada. 
Little details such as the careful omamentaticai of 
their hunting implements, especially thdr bows and 
aiiuws, showed that they had a sense of somethii^ 
beyond mere hand-to-mouth necessiti^. Their 
deanliness and orderliness were remarkable, and their 
dress, despite the shortage of material, neat almost to 
the point of el^ance. The women were very dever 
with their needle, and paid far more attention to the 
decorative side of their dressmaking than did the 
Netadingmiut and Hudson Bay natives. I fouad 
iMie, moreover, an institution which I h^d not 
previously met with, to wit, that of something 
approaching “Sunday dothes”; they had spedal 
sets of garments only worn on special occasions, at 
festivais in the great dance hall. 

It was not altogether easy, amtaig these kindly 
and cheerful souls, to secure the necessary quiet 
and relative privacy fmr my particular work. Oar 
hut was always full ci visitors, and as they all talked 
at once, writing was done, to put it mildly, under 
difficoides. Both men and women seaned to be bean 
traders, with a podtive passkai for bargaining; it 
was more than a form of sport with them, it was 
mMy an art,. This was ttsdul to us of ahorse, in 
as far as it enabled us to add to our ethnc^liaphical 
ocHeetaorts, but oh the other hand, it was not loag 
before we had jbou^t as much as we lelt we ootdd 
aiiOrd. Our Mends here were not over-modest in 
piicing thdr goods. Twenty-five ddlars ti^ oon- 
wlehgd a reasonable %ure for a newly Idled sed; and 



The small arctic cml is fiiun«l in iJ-rcat numbers rimml Kent Peninsula, an«l is usetl fe*r winter st>*res as well as fi>r feeding the itb‘Ks, The 
cud is supposed to have an immortal soul which returns to the *5ea when the bmlv has been eaten. If the fish are laid out in a t in le with heads 
facinif inwards toward the hole in the ice, the fisherman will be standing; in the middle of a shoal; the cod keep on comittif bai k to f»e lauyht 
on the hook anew. 
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when this was rqected, they would ask for scmethiiig 
odd as an alternative; as for instance "the one half*’ 
of my rather expensive prism binoodars. They 
would give away all sorts of things, sudi as food and 
even dothing, in the most generots fashkai; but as 
soon as it came to anything in the nature of a deal, 
their ideas of value were the more extravagant. 
Fortunately for me, the one thing on which they 
seemed to set no value at all was their time; and a 
few comparatively trifling presents were leckcned 
ample rettim for whole days of interviewing and 
interrogation as to implements, culture, oeremooks 
and belief, and fdMore gaaerahy. 

A detailed account of tl^ manners and customs 
of the Musk Ox People would necessarily involve 
much repetition of matter already noted in con- 
nection with the other tribes. I will here give 
briefly some of the more characteristic features 
which Histingiikh them from tl^ rest. 

They are to b^in with the most poetically gii^ed of 
all the tribes I met with, and their songs are not 
restricted to epic and narrative forms, hunting 
achievements and the like, but indude also more 
lyrical dements in which feding and atmosphere 
I«©dominate. Thdr artistic temperament is re- 
flected, moreover, in thdr actions, which do not 
always agree with the white man’s ideas of morahty. 
Before passing on to a oondderation of their qualities 
as sstig RTs, poets and hunting companions, I 
endeavor to show how they are r^jarded by the 
Canadian Mounted Pdioe, who once had a patrol 
^ here. 
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In 1913, two American scientists, Radford 
Street, made a sledge trip through the Barren 
Grounds to the riiores of the Arctic. At the base of 
Bathurst Inlet, wishing to engage assistance for the 
next stage of the journey, they came into conflict with 
the natives, with the result that both men were 
stabbed to d^th. Radford is described as an 
exdtable person, who thrashed one of the natives 
for refusing to accompany them, and thus doubtless 
brought the disaster upon himsdf . It is not least 
interesting here to note the account given by the 
leader q£ the police jaitrol as to the Eskimos of 
Bathurst Inlet. He did not meet the actual mur- 
derers himedf , but only some others of their tribe 
and these he charact«izes as bom thieves, terrible 
liars and altogetha: unrdiable; indeed he would not 
be surprised to hear of more murders before long, as 
any one of them would sell his soul for a rifle. 

Oddly enough, Leo Hansen and I had, while at 
Malerisiorfik, lived for nearly a month with two of the 
wanted murderers, Hagdlagdlaoq and Qaraijaq, the 
latter, indeed, being our best for part of the time. 
And we found them both kindly, hel|^ul and 
affectionate; thoroughly good fellows, all round. It 
mxet always be borne in mind that these pec^le 
take an entirely different view of human life from 
that whidi obtains among ourselves. 

Mr. Clarke and I once made enquiry amongthe 
inhabitants of one encam|»n^t, and found that Cfat 
of fifteen £aim|b6, there was not a single full-grown 
man who had not been in some way involved in the 
kilKng of another. As I have already noted among 
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the NetsiHngmiut, the man who has kiBed another 
is by no means necessarily a bad man cm that acooiint; 
on the contrary, sudi taa-y often ptxjve to be 
among the most ddiful and useful members ci thrir 
own little community, whose help and guklance and 
example are invaluable to their fellows. 

At the b^inning erf Deoember, Netat, a young 
Eskimo, expert in folk tales, went erff with me on a 
little journey to visit a camp in Bathmst Inlet, where 
men were getting ready for the seal hunting. Bath> 
uxst Inlet is a great fjord, with mountains on either 
side, a welcome relidf after the npbonotooous lowlands 
to tl^ east. The country here reminded me erf 
Greenland but was somdiow ooldiO' and harsher. 

Netsit and I did not talk much on the way; there 
was nothing to make us communicatiye in our sur- 
roundings, and we had hardly got to know eadi other 
as yet. At the «id of the first day’s run, we found a 
oomfortaUe snowdrift, and proceeded to build our- 
sdves a hut for the ni|^ 

I bad with me a few dgarettes, whkh I kept for 
special ooc^ons, and this evening, after a meal and a 
cup of coffee, Mt inclined to indulge. 1 therefoie 
lit a* cigarette and gave one to my oompanion. To 
my surprise, he did not light ttp himsdf, but pari b e d 
the cigarette carefully away in a {^oe of rag. 

Our snow hut would not peiiiaps have been oon- 
sidered specially wann and cosy by any save those 
vdio had Eke onraelves been thraslwng for ten horns 
against a tatter wind. Buta&Hwas,^linybNblw 

lamp seenaed to ^led a chosxful gdldea 

us; we felt in the mood lor a Etde ealertainmeiit. 
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We made an extra cup of coffee, and I suggested that 
Netsit should tell a story or so. To make oursdves 
thoroughly ccanfartable before starting, we gave the 
hut a good coating of loose snow to caulk any pcmUe 
leaks, sealed up the entrance so that not a breath of 
air could get in, and then settled down in our sloping 
bags, entertainer and audience ready to drop as 
soon as dther wished. 

Here is one o£ his stories. 

Two men met while out hunting. One of them had 
caught a wolf in a trap, and the other had shot a 
caribou with his bow and arrows; eax±. had the ^in 
of his beast dung over his shoulders. 

Said cme: “Thsd is a very fine caribou skin you 
have there.” 

And the other answa?ed: “That is a very fine 
woJf .ddn you have there.” 

And then they fdl to talking about the skins, and 
the look and the state of them; and at last one said: 

“ There is more hair on the caribou skin.” 

“No, no,” answered the other, “the wolf has more 
hair than the caribou.” 

And they grew so excited over this question that 
the two of them straightway sat down where they 
were, and the man with the caribou ddn began count- 
ing the hairs in it, pulling than out one by one. And 
b^ide Mm sat tiK man with the wolfs pelt, countii^ 
bairsmtlieaamefashk)n,pulKngthemoutODebyone. 

Btit IK aifi know that there are a terrible number of 
hairs m the coat of wolf and caribou, if we once start 
counting them <me by one. And it took them days. 
Bay after day the two of them ^t there, pulling oat 
hairs and counting, counting. . . . 

And each held that Ms own had more than the 
o&efs. 
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“ The caribou has inoi% than the wolf /* said the OK 

"The wolf has nxne than the caribou,’' i gnd the 
other. 

And neither would give in, and at last they both 
died oi hunger. 

That is what happens when busy them- 

aeives with aimless things and insignificant trifles. 

I listened with interest to one story after another, 
and Netrit, encouraged by my apixredatkHi, went on 
untiringly. He told a host of ivories that evening. 
Of the vdio lived with a Bear, The Bear that 
turned into a Cloud, The Eag^e that carrkd o€ a 
Woman; The Woman that would not Many and 
Turned into Stone; Navarana, the Eddmo Girl Who 
Betrayed Ims: People to the Indians; The Man who 
made Salmon out of Splinters of Wood; and The In- 
land-dweller with a Dog as Big as a Mountain — aral 
so on and so on. Many of them were but different 
veraoos of stories (ament in Gieenlaod, and one little 
fable I remembered distinctly haviag heard almofst 
word for wmd yearn ago at my own place in Tlnile. 
Hm uniformity is the more ramaricahte when we 
reflect that there has been no sort of interoouiae 
between the two peoples for at lea^ a thousand years. 

Another odd little fahle is worth noting, not ka^ 
for the narrator’s oomment. It is one of the old 
stories of the Poor and the Wolf. 

A fca and a wolf met cme day out ^ a hocen ybe. 

“I see you catdi sahnon, Poat,” said the woK. "I 
wi^ you wouM tell me how you manage it.” 

”1 win ]^M})w you,” said the. foiE. ibad leaiding ite 
wolf towards a craic^ in the toe, it said: 
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“Jtist put your tail right down under the wato-, 
anH riU you fed a fidi Hting; then puU it up with 
a jerk.” 

And the wolf put its tail down through the ice, 
while the fox ran ofi and hid among some budies on 
ti^ shore, from where it could see what happened. 
The wolf stayed there, with its tail in the water, until 
it &oze. Then too late it realized that the fox had 
been decdving it; there was no getting the tail free, 
and at last it had to snap off the tail in order to free 
itsdf. Then following on the track of the fox, it 
came up, eager for revenge. But the fox had seen the 
wolf coming, and tore a leaf from the bushes and heM 
it in foont of its eyes, blinking and winking all the 
time against the light. 

Said the wolf: “Have you seen the fox that made 
me lose my tail?” 

Said the fox: “No, I have had a touch of scxm- 
blindness latdy, and can hardly see at all.” And it 
hdd up the leaf and blinked and winked again. 

And the wolf bdkved it, acd went off <m. the track 

another fox. 

Ihis seemed an odd sort of ending, and I saM as 
modi. “What is it supposed to mean emctly?*’ I 
asked. 

“H’m, well,” answered Netsit, “we don^t reaDy 
trouble ourselves so much about the m eaning of a 
^ory, as knag as it is amt^ng. It is only the white 
men who must always have reascms and meanings 
in everything. And that is why our elders always 
say we sirould treat white n^ as children who always 
want their own way. If they don^t get it, they ma^ 
HO end of a bias.” 

I hit it at tl^ 
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CHAPTER XIX 


TEE FLA Y OF SPIRIT 

started out again the following morning before 
^ it was light. When we had been driving for a 
couple of hours, a little interruption took place, which 
rather mystified me at the time. We were driving 
across a big fjord, more than 6o km. wide at this 
pert, and were just pasring a steep rocky idand, that 
stood out in the gloom like a huge black monument 
£^;ainst the white snow. Suddenly Netat b^;ed me 
to halt for a moment. I held in the dogs as well as I 
could, and he proceeded to dimb the mass of rock. 

He stopped some distance up, and kndt down; 
there was barely light enough to make out what he 
was doing. I saw him digging a hc^ in the snow 
with his knife; then he took out the cigaxette I had 
g^ven htm the night before, placed it, with a cou{de of 
matches, carefully in the hole and covered aH over 
with snow once more. 'Ihroui^ the howling oi the 
gale I could hear him xedth^ something, mding up 
with a few words to call attenrion to the valuable 
he had jt^ deposited in snow. I wrote down the 
eazHer part afterwards: it was as follows: 

Man, big Btfm, 

Make soHaoth yoor big hands 
And your big feet, 

*55 
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Make them swift-mnning 
And look far ahead. 

Big Man, big Man, 

Smooth out your thoughts 
And look far ahead. 

Big Man, big Man, 

Let fall your weapons now. 


Then he came running back to me and we con- 
tintjed our journey. 

What had happei^, as I afterwards found, was 
this. He had been, paying a vidt to the grave of his 
father, Ilatdaq, who had been a great wizard in his 
time. Netsit thought that the g^t of so imusual a 
luxury as a dgarette would surely have power to call 
up the soul of the dead man, and secme his j»o- 
tedioa for us against the troublesome weather we 
were having. It is gaierally held that the souls d 
the dead remain, for the first few years after death, 
in the vicinity of the grave. “Grave,” however, is 
hardly the proper word in this case, as no grave is 
dug, the bodies bang simply laid out and left to the 
mercy of prowling beasts. The immortal soul, how- 
ever, can look after itsdf , and needs no shelter. 

The verses iwted above were a formula designed to 
pr«^Btaate the sjmt oi the departed. They have 
beep handed down from very ancient times for use on 
special ocx^donys, and are supposed to be fa^ihly 
effective. 

Ami oertaiiily, in our <^se, it appeared as if the 
lamented Hatsiaq had ^^reciatied his dgarette. 
For on the following nKsrning, oncut^og a hole in the 
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side of our hut to see what the weather was Uke, we 
found to our dc%ht that it was a fine, calm, frosty 
day. 

Two more d the same sort followed, with deli- 
cious rest at nig^t in &esh snow huts, and we readbed 
the base of the fjord, where the “band of murKkrers” 
were understood to be. On the third day, about 
noon, we came upon thrre dedges loaded up with 
firewood, in charge of a party oi boys and girls. 
Tlffi young people answered our greetings cheerhdly, 
and informed us where the village lay; it was a 
one, by their account: “Inuit amigaitut’' — a whofe 
world of people, they said. And soon, for the first 
time in many long we^, we were driving down a 
regular trax^ worn deep by the passing and repasdng 
of many sledges. 

The place was, oertainly, a big one by Eddmo 
standard: over thirty huts stood grotq>ed round the 
sides of a natural amphitheatre, and in the nudst, one 
glittering white hall bi|^ than ah the msL This 
was the Dance-house, Teno^, and centre of fedxvi- 
ties and sdbmmties general^; built out of a snow 
drift in the waste, by these fi^Bans of sinister repute. 

Smoke rose from the dumneys — ^yes, there wtare 
chimn^, ug^ blade thirigs stiddng up brotahy 
through tile white snow xtx^ from the patent stoves 
idthin; spoiling the pkture no douM, but a wdoome 
sig^ to the half-&omi traveher for ah that. 

Hie place seems quite a metropdliB after vdisd we 
have been aocu^nmed to for months past; and when 
the inmates come tttmfaling ond of thdr buixows 
we fixul oursdves m tile rnidbt of a crowd. Anda 
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very noisy, boisterous crowd, though good-huii»3MI 
enough when one knows how to deal with thftBy 
The natives here are by no means the shy and peace- 
able creatures that one finds in Greenland. They 
are accustomed to treat vbitors without ceremoiiy, 
and see no reason to alter their ways for a white joaa. 
Indeed, the appearance of one all alone seems to be 
takoi as an excellent opportunity for a little mw gjh 
horseplay. 

One of them tries to take my jape out of my mouth 
— ^but very soon learns he had better not! Another 
pulls at my tunic, a bob-tailed arrangement of tlie 
Cape York type; but soon finds out his 
And when I begin unloading, preparatory to feedix^ 
my dc^, tlK wmnen come jwe^ng forward 
b^^ng for blubber. Their own seal-hunting season 
has not yet begun, and the fresh, jank blubber in 
hard-frozen ^bs makes their mouths water. 1 had 
to keep them back. 

“Do you think I have come all this way to feed 
you with blubber? This is for my dogs; and jsm 
have men enough to look after you. Why don’t y@e 
start getting seal for yourselves if you are so amdoes 
for blubber?” 

Ihere was a genial laugh this. But I was alone 

the crowd of them, for Netsit was their khdt* 
m^ moie than my oomp^oi^ and looked on Iqihiljf 

amused at itfdL 

“WIm} are you? Are you a trader come to 
fases?” 

'T have aime tohave a taoh at ytm^ and see nidi 
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At whidbi they latigh more uproancMisly thaa 
before. But one d the ddeis amwers, a little 
hesstatisg^y, luot kaowiiig whether to take my 
words in jest or earnest: 

“H'm. Wdl, you will find all manner of fdk here. 
Some of them are quite nice to kmk at, but most are 
ugly, and you will find little pleaeuie in looking at 
faces.” 

Ail this was very anmdng as £» as it went. 

I realized, however, that it was essential to show 
them a bold bont, if I vrished to Ice^ them in hand, 
and therefme came straight to the pmt. 

“I have come to you alone, though ill things are 
said of you in otha: parts. It is not many years 
ance two white men were killed ha*; and the PoUoe 
do not spade wdl of you to travdlers. But I am i»t 
afraid of meeting you aksi^, as 3^ou can see.” 

”It was not our faidtl It was die white men who 
b^an dw qnarreL Wa are paaoedble enongh* <xdy 

s(mi0what givm to ftm; fioiid of sifig^ ai^ 

and wito no etvfl dait^t as king as vre wre sot afoud. 

You are our Mend and need fear no harm.” 

Certainly,' th^ did their best now to ret me at 
my pgapi- I was led to a aaow hut in vdikh qpaw* 
ters bad been ass^ned to t© both. Our faostesi^ 
Qeniartoq, lecdved m wMi the greatest hospitality; 
thoq^ I afterwards learned that W hudttnd bad 
bemlolled by Netdt’s father! Itns however^ not 
appear to afliBCt our Meodly xdataoiis in the . Is as t . 

I had pot on stemest tnamaer in iwiisr 
the more ioMperdneak' at a^diWaaoBi"’; B«|;I oooldi 
not keep up the pore very long. A wuonBieaiBO iip 
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to me, aad placixig ooe baod on my dbcrtilder, lookoi 
me foil in tJie face aod said: 

me, Stranges’; are you the sort of man who 
has never a smile for a woman? ’* 

I lat^^hed aloud; I could not hdp it. And with 
that the ke was broken all round. 

I spent the first few hours g^oing viating frcen 
house to hotise. All were of the same type, fine large 
simw huts, but altered out of all reoqgnition as 
Eskimo dwdlings by the metal stoves and their 
long diimney fHpes sticking up through the voai. 
Usey used brushwood for fuel, which sent out a 
po^reifol heat, but the aiow roof was so ckveriy ocm- 
structed that it hardly dripped at alL Here and 
there one nwglit find a hc^ melted through, but the 
draught was pleasant ralher than the reverse. 

In the evening there was an entertainment in tl^ 
dance hot^, whidi was big enough to hoH sixty with 
ease. It was btdlt of snow Hke Ihb r^, only on a 
larger scale. Niches were cut in the walls half way 
up, and small blubber lamps placed in these, throw- 
ii^ a 'weird 1^^ ov^ tl^ a^embly. In the middle 
of the ball ^ood the leader c^ the revels with a ht^ 
drum in his hazid, and round him the men and wmnen 
the chorus. The drum is held m the 
I# afid of a vdiole caribou hide 

nh a tiffick: wooden hoop; its weight alone is 
lib tdde, lind it needs oon^derabie {Physical strength 
to take thn part of drummer, dan^, and leader of 
Up tlxutiS an at onoS^ Oi^ien for an hour or more 
at a time. The dando]^, idfich oonsii^ of hops 
and and vmthmg^ of the body, steady ae- 
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oompaoied by the dnim, is likewise ezhatistiiig, 
and the performers are limp with heat and exertioa 
when thedr ‘‘ttirn" comes to an esid. 

Everything is done to make these entertainn^ts 
in the dance hall as festive as possible; both men and 
women wear special costumes, gaily decorated vuth 
pattmis of fine white skin. The men fasten white 
ermine on back and shotilders, the tails fluttering as 
they move; both mea’s and women’s boots are 
beautifully embroidered in white and red. The 
headdress is a kind of patchwork helmet, with the 
beak of a loon stiddng up like a spike on top. 

1 had i^er heard spirit song^ ddivered by a 
Ghorus before, and a few of those peculiar to this 
tribe were included in the programme “by request.” 
Later in the evaiing, semgs of recent date were given, 
turn and turn about with “classics” by the ancient 
masters. I managed later to write down the text 
all these songs, which a few are here given. It 
should be noted, however, that when soog, the same 
fines are constantly repeated, so that a text of but a 
few verses may last half an Iktut or moie.^ 

Spisit SmiGS 
I 

Spirit htsm the Air, 

Come, oome swiftly hither. 

Thy wisard here 
Is oalfii^ thee. 

‘ItoiAoiitaplioaoenfibwHbaielratraDaoaadcii^a-iiimrtoxcHivi- 
iag the BMlwliw cf aatim aoBW; Inwemr, n cneHiid fiBtt 

oC nwmHteideiQ ms loct muir in ^ «peiiliae, eaS oawy mat he 
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Come axid bite iH-luck to death, 
Spirit firom the Air 
Ccsx^, come swiftly hither. 

I rise. 

Rise tip amid the spirits. 
Wizards help me. 

Lift me up amid the ^jirits. 

Chiid, O Child, great Child, 
Rise and come hither 

Chad, Chad, 

Great Child. little ooe. 

Rise among ixs! 

n 

The little seamew 
Hovers abowe us. 

Staring and scolding. 

Ite head is white. 

Xts beak opens gajanfc 
The little rcwmd eyes 
See far, see keenly. 

Quikik, quHukl 

The littie tem 
Hovers above us; 

and sooldh^. 

Its head is blacic. 

Xts he^ opens 
The httie rotnidl eyes 
See far, see 'kses^. 

Iyo9r-*y^t 
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The big ravea . 

Hovers above us 
Staring azui soc^ding. 

Its head is black. 

Its beak is riiaxp, as if it had teeth. 
Qara — gartU 


III 

Whither is my aool gone? 

Let me fetch thee, let me fetch thee! 
It is gone to the acmthward of those 
Who Eve to the southward of ns. 

Let me fetch thee. 

Let me fetdi thee! 


Whither is my soul gone away? 

It is gone to the eaf^vrard of those 
Who live to the eastward of ns.. 
Let me fetch thee, 

Let me fetch thee. 


Whither is my soul gone away? 

It is gone to the northward of those 
Who Eve northward of us. 

Let me fetch thee, 

Let me fetdi thee! 


Whither is n^ soul gone away? 

It is gorte to the westward of th o se 
Who Eve westward of us> 

Let me fetch thee. 

Let me fetch thee! 
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I will visit 
Unknown woman, 

Seardi out hidden things 
Bdund the man. 

Let the boot-thong hang loose — 

Sedc Ihou under man 
And under woman! 

Smooth out the wrinkled 
Smooth wrinkles out. 

I walked on the ice d the sea, 

Seal were blowing at the blowholes — 
Wcmdering I heard 
The song of the sea 

And tte great sighii^ of the new-formed ice. 
Go, then, go! 

Strength of soul brings health 
To the place of feasting. 

A Deao Man’s Song 
(Aijuk’s song, dreamed by Paulinaoq.) 

1 am filled with joy 

Whenever the dawn rises over the earth 
And the ^eat sun 
fMides up in the heavens. 


I fie in hatTOr and ^thead 

€K the creeph^ ntmaberiess worms 

That eat their way in thcough hollowed bone 

And bore eyes away. 
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la fear I He, mnembexiog: 

Say, was it so beautiful on earth? 

Tldnk ot the winters 
When we were anxious 
For adies to our footwear 
Or dfina for OUT boots: 

Was it 80 beantifai? 

In fear and in horror I He, 

But was 1 not always troubled in mind, 
Ewin in the beautiful summer. 

When the hunting failed. 

And th»e was dearth o£ skins 
For dothing and slequng? 

Was it so beautiM? 

In fear and in horror I He 
But was I not always troubled in mind 
When I stood on the sea ice 
Wretched beyond measure 
Because no fish would bite? 

Or was it so beautiful 

When X flushed with shame and dismay 

In the midst d the gathering, 

And the chorus laughed 

Because 1 forgot my song and its words? 

Was that so beantifai? 


Say, was it so beentifdi on earth? 

Here, I am filled with joy 
Whenever the dawn rises ewer the caifih 
And the great Rm 
Glides up in the heawens. 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE BATTLE WITH EVIL 


I HAD now enough material for a whole monograiiii 
on the Mu^ Ox People. There were the four 
mam sections: the Willow-folk or Caribou Eddmo, 
the Hudson Bay tribes, the Netsilingmiut or Seal 
Eskimo, and now the Musk Ox People. It r€anaino4 
to procure suppfcm^tary material from the western 
tribes <rf the Mackenzie Delta, Alaska, Berii^ Straits 
and Iberia. The country between — ^that is, the 
coast frcmi Bathurst Inlet to Baillie Island— liad 
been vkited and describai by Stefansson’s Expedi- 
tion during his first visit to these r^ons, and later 
by Dr. Diamond Jeuness, Ethnographer to Stefaas- 
scm’s last Espedition, the so-called Canadian Arctic 
Expedition, 1913—18. Pew have understood the 
^kimo so well as Stefansson, or had the power of 
living ih^ life and entering into their way of 
thooi^t; and no modem writer haa given a mere 
and detaikd description of an Esidmo tribe 
I could therefore witih an ea^ 
pass lii^itly over Has section. 

Prom my last fii^d of work to the next was a 
dNmice of sQcnethiz^ Sim 22<K> kil^netxes, whkh had 
to he covered as rapidly as poe^bde, timu^ at the 
tune I fihowld have to make halts on the way. 
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and form some aoquaiotaaoe with the miima for 
porpoees of coni^Murisoii. 

We divided do^ into two teaxns, smaB teems 
th^ were, considering our load. I and Anarahmg- 
naq had to maloe do with six of the best animnk , 
taking, however, the siiaBer of the two sledges, and a 
oomparativdy li^^t load, of some 300 kilos. Miteq 
had ten dogs, and was to drive Leo Hansen with his 
canwra and other impedonenta, flieir kad amomit- 
ing I ribould say to something iqpproaching 500 MIob. 
Thanks to the invahiable method of ke-^ioemg, 
however, we were ai^ from the first to travel at a 
fine smart pace, whkh bcoogfit ns through well op 
to time. 

We started in a smother of snow, that drove right 
m om faces, with tiwtheimosneter at rninus 42. Our 
first objective was Makririorfik, where we had to 
pidk tq> some of our effects kft there foam our pre- 
vkmsvisit. Eemwewemsto«ndxMmd,fatdsiaaag^ 
to get away on the iSth of Jasmary, it was 

stall snowing hard. On the we roimded Gepa 
Barrow, and after foSowii:g the ooa^i'- 4 ow p m i km 
rock for the mo^ part— for a few boars, we idba|)ed 
om c£Nn%e for a hi^, steep {Hcanoiitaty some ifistance 
ahead. Before we readwd it, however, a fog osnae 
down spod we were beginmng to feri thosonghb^ 
vdien the dogs got scent cf something, and ahont 
three o'clock we drove into a viSage ont on the foe^ 
and were fooeifed with great fosendfoiesB. The 
plaice, we were hafonned, was eaSed A^my and Hw 
p0O|fo styled themecives 
#iwn m all, 25 men and 21 women. 
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Our recent e^)eriences had led us to adopt a certain 
reserve as a protection against the exubei^oe ctf 
native welcome; here, however, we were pleasant^ 
surprised to find our hosts quiet and modest almost to 
the verge of shyness. We found a snowdrift dose 
handy, and managed, with their help, to get a hi^ 
built just in time, for it was growing dark, and theao 
was a blizzard coming up. It came; and kept m 
hung up there frcan the afternoon of the 22nd until 
the 26th. All that time we were literally imprisoned 
in our snow hut, which threatened every now and 
them to fall to pieces or be tom away by the gsde, 
as the snow from whidi it was made had been too scil 
to start with, but we had not had time to pick and 
choose. We had to dash out every now and theea 
to patch up a threatened spot, and it was no easy 
maf^ in aich a dxmxL The blocks we art cr umbled 
between our fingers. 

During these four days, anyone who can» to vidt 
us had to come armed with a snow knife in case ei 
getting lost; it was only a matter five minutiES 

from ihdr huts to ouis, but all the same, a man n^bl 

go to his death. Despite the risk, we had a wBn 
^ant stre^ of viritors, men, women and duldbea, 
isdnd^ infants in arms, or in the amaut that^ 
aasireif^ to^. AM I found myself once nKHe adn^ 
ii^ file manner in whidi toese pe<^le adapt fibemr 
sd^tolhdr sarnroimdmgs. Jt^fancy — yougocff 
to ^risit a Mend who lives five iMiutes* walk hoafk 
your door. If you loee your way it is death; u^l^ 
have your snow knde, which of course you axe 
not looUsh enot^ to leave bdfind. Armed with 
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this, you have only to build yoccradf aaotber little 
house by the roaddde, and here you can settle down 
in safety, if not in oocofort, until the weather dears. 
People at home tnighf think it a tioublesoaie way of 
going visiting; but here it is considered all in the day's 
work, or the day’s play, az^ all adds to the excite- 
ment of the visit. 

On the third evening we were formally invited 
to a ^nrit seance in one of the huts. The mvihdaon 
was issued by one El^giuna, a typical blood Eddmo, 
with a bald bead, reddish beard, and a toudh of blue 
about the eyes. We were g^nren to understand that 
the stcamcfeid, Narsuk, was angry, and it was 
piQpoeed to ascertain if po^iye wlmt had been done 
to offend him, with a view to propitiation, that the 
storm might be called off. 

It took us something like half an hour, I really 
bdieve, to cover the half kilotzietre we had to go, 
90 fbree was the storm. Whenatlai^weanivedl, we 
found oursdves in a snow htd some 4 metres by 6, 
but so hi gh that the roof had to be stqjported by two 
Wig pfeces of driftwood, that loc^3ed mciet ioipoaqg 
as black pillars in this wMte haU. There wm ample 
room for aH; and the cdnldien, who had been brooi^ 
along by tfeeir reqpectivB parents, played hide and 
agxk round the paEars i^He the pr e parati o ns were 
bebig madR- 

There |»iqiaiations ooQshted mainly of a baoiiaet, 
the oQQopiising drkd salmon, binbber, and 

feooen sesd meat, the last served up, not la Joiaiiv 
but in wiWte ea re ase s , &oei wintii si*^ wwl» eat 
w H h n-ypR. This hrosen meat hm to he breadhed 
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and at last, in the despairing voice of one w1k> can do 
no more, he cries, “I cannot, I cannot!” 

Ihen comes a gurgling sound, interpreted as 
meaning that a helping spirit has taken possesaoo of 
his body. He is now no longer master of himself, but 
dances about among the rest, calling on his dead 
father who is become an evil spirit. It is only a year 
since his father died, and the widow, who is present^ 
groans aloud and endeavors to comfort her son in Im 
frenzy, but the rest will not have it; he is to go on, go 
on, anl let the spirit speak. 

He then mentions several spirits of the dead, tlisut 
he sees b^ore him among the living audience. He 
describes their appearance, this old man and that oid 
woman whom he himsdf has never seaa, and calls on 
those present to say who they are. 

The audience are at a loss; there is a mmnent of 
saknce, then a Whi^}ering among the women; one 
mentions l^sitatingly this name or that. 

“ No, no, that is not rig^t.” 

The men look on in ^ence, the women growing 
more excited, aH save the widow, w1k> sits weeping 
and rocking from side to side. Then sudcboly an 
old woman who had been silent tq) to now, jun^ 
npnnd utters the names that none as yet have dared 
to mention; a man and a woman from Nagfogtoq, 
who died qtdte recently. 

“Qajnosmer 

"They are the vms,** cries Mereiamaq in a shnage 


<€ idl at dhe thot^ht of dmse toow^^^aits who hsA a 
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few da3rs before were aad moving among them 
in the fiesh. And to think it was they wiio were 
causing the stoim. The tenor fspceaA. throwigh 
the honse; the mystery of life hung heavy tqwo aU; 
here were happenings beyond their onder^andiog. 

Cfetade the was raging m black daiicoeaB, and 

even the dogs, who are not aUowed insMle the houses 
as a nife, are ^ered DOW to leek shelter and warmth. 
A rnan ar^ a woman, who lire next door, but had lost 
their way, come in with mouths and eyes diolced witib 
snow. It is the tfaixd day cl the storm. They hare 
no meat for tomonow, no fuel; and the threatening 
disaster smns all at oooe nearer and rnore real. The 
storm chiki is wailing, the womm are moaning, the 
m en m u rnt ur irioompr^iffiiiable words. 

After about an hour of shouting and invocatkm of 
unknown feroe^ the seance takes a new turn. To 
us, who hare not previous as s istfld at a t amin g cl 
the stocm-god, the neat dewelopiiient is honSsle 
tosee. ]^3rt|ariiaq leaps out and himBdII t^pon 

poor inolEexiare old Eii^iuna, who was sin g ing a 
Uttie hymn cm Ms own account, grabs hhn % the 
threat with a swift snatchiiig rnovemeot, and ffiags 
him backward aad forward amoog the lesL This 
goes cm for some tame; with hoarse gasps from both 
mwi at first; but after a wUfe Eing^ona chokes, 
and can utter no sound save a feist wheessog; then 
aU in a moment he too seems to fell into a tmnoe. 
Efe m^ViRe no resistance now, but stakes biwiBfii f to he 




the place, heedless C 3 l any dik to fhemsitvin or the 
r«^ Some of the men pfeoe thenawIvssB in fiiMil of 
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the lamps, to guaid. j^ainst accidents, thewomca 
di^ thdr children up out of the way — and so the 
ghastly play go^ on, until Horqamaq, himsei[ 
eshauked, or satined that he has done enou^^ 
drops his victim in a heap on the floor. 

Thus the wizard battles with the spirit of the 
storm— a feUow-man being made to represent it 
Finally, he stoops down over the still unconscioos 
Kingiuna, and fixing his teeth in his neck, diakes him 
vicioudy, as a dog shak^ another beaten in fight. 

Then he continues his wild capers, the rest looking 
oa in alence, until at last the frenzy seems to die oat 
and he kneels down beside his victim stroking the 
body to bring it back to life. Slowly the other 
awakais, and rises unsteadily to Ms feet, but he is 
hasdly up before the wizard is upon him once more, 
and ^ whole dreadful budness is repeated uiit3 
Kingiuna again lies he^less and insensible as before. 
Yet a third time he is “killed” in this horrible 
mumn^ry; that man’s mastery of the dements may 
be establ^ed beycmd question. But when he oom^ 
to life for the third time, it is Horqamaq who col- 
lapses, and Kingitma now takes the active part 
The old fellow, with Ms unwiddly bulk, ^ems 
taaditted for anything but a comic part, yet the wiM 
Icjck In Ms eyes, and the hc3nid bluidi tinge 
yet £a^ horn Ms face, are impreadve 
he Ibcls Mbe one dragged back from the 
dafdyis d deatib. All step invohmtariiy as 
hk foot on Hecq^maq’s died he tdk what he 
sees. With fluent speedi mid a voice qpnvea^wtfh 



THE BATTLE WITH EVIL 


TfJ 


"The heavass aie foil of naked beii^ rtidiix^ 
thiough the air. Naked men and iiroiDiai, itnlmig 
along and laiang the stoiin, raising the tduzaid. 

"You hear it? Axiishingasr^thewingsclmii^ity 
tuds, up in air. It is the fear of naked beings, 
the l^ht of naked men. 

"The spirit df the air drives forth the storm, the 
s^mt sends the whirling simw out over the earth, and 
the helpless storm-child, Naxsuk, shakes the of 
the air with its weeping. 

"Hear the crying of the child in the shridriBig of 
the storm! 

“And see now — there among the hosts of naked 
ones in flight is (Hie, a sing^ figure, a man peroed all 
into hcdes by the wind. His body is but a mass of 
boles, and the wind howls through them — ^Tdtee-u-u- 
u; tchee-u-u-u. Hear! He is the mightiest of them 
all. 

"But my h^angapint diaO being him to a ^and; 
bring all to a stand. Here he oomes, stxidisg down 
sine <A victory towards me. He nfll ooneper, he 
inU oooi(per-~Tdice-u-u-u, Tchee-u! Hack to the 
wind! Hist! hsfc, hst! See the ^nrits, the storm, 
the wild weather, mshii^ by above ns, with a tonnd 
as the wings of nx^ity barebi*' 

At tl^ae worcte Honjamaq gets up from the 
floor, and toe two wiza^ their tooes now traaw- 
idter vdiat has passed, Jem in a smqple Igrmn 
to the Mother of the Sm: 


Woman, Great Woman down there! 
Tom it aside, tom it aside ham ns, that 
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Come, come garit of lie deq>. 

One of thine earth-dwellers 
Calls upon thee; 

Prays thee to bite our enemies to death, 

Ojme, Spirit of the Deep! 

As soon as the two had sung it once, all pxesegt 
joned in a wailing, imploring chorus; th^ had m 
idea of what they were praying to, but th^ 
the power of the ancient words their ^thos had so^ 
They had no food to give thdr ctdldien on 
morrow; and they prayed the powers to make a tnm^ 
ioT their hunting, to send them food for thmr 

And so great w^ the sui®estive power of what had 
passed, in this wiM place too near to the elemei^ 
icxcm, that we couki almost see it all; the air aliyi 
with hurrying spirit forms, the race of the steam 
across the dry, hc^ the dead whiried past in thn 
whiriing snow; wild visions attended by that sama 
rushing oi mighty wing^ of which the wizards had 
^xdeen. 

So ended this battle with the storm; a conteest 
between tl» s^mt of man and the forces of nature. 
And riio% present could go hoane and sb€p in 
oonfident that the mo rrow would be fine. 

And in point fac^ so it proved. Unou^ 
over firm^ packed snow we dbovn 
lilneii day, axemls^ m the JE^emooa id 

l^yer, whmethem id a statioa of the 
Company and a poUee^^o^ of the Cl M. B. 
We were very kin«% received by the Cosnpenyls 
s^Keseutative^ hhr. with whom we 

ntayed for two days. 
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T]%e IUv«r is a pieasact fittle piaoe, let m 
hills. No nativas lived here except an old oonple 
who were to be taken down to Hetadid Islaod as 
witnesses in a murder case. Murder unfortunately 
is not rare in these regions, and Tree River, peaceful 
as it seemed, had a year or so before been the scene 
of dramatic events. 

Five people had been murdered near Kent Pen- 
insula, the caigmal cause of the tnxible being that om 
of the attaddng party wanted to steal another's wife, 
who, however, was IdBed in the strugn^ together 
with her husband, the defenders makmg so stout a 
resistance, that the assailants found themselves at 
the finish fitting for thdr lives. Among them were 
two young mea. one Alekamiaq, only i6 or if years 
old, the other, Tataimaana, Uttfe dider. They 
were ce^itared by the pdioe, but Akkamiaq man- 
aged to ^oot the corporal wl» arrested hhn, together 
with a trader Hving near. Before he oodkl eeoape 
however, two sledges fwm a ne^^hboilag aettienwat 
tranvt vp; and he was taken ofi at once to HeraeiKl 
Mand, the chief polke post of the district. Here 
he and Tatamerana Hved for a couple of yemra, acting 
as a kind of servants to the polioe, tibey Were 
waiting to be tried. They were aOnwed to move 
about foeely among the odier natives mid tie vdfite 
men; no one felt any fear of them; they ware indeed 
rather fiked in the place. 

It was a tengtliy and difficult buriness to get tiba 
two nmideiess hanged. Judges, advoQ8dea, asri wit- 
ness had to be brouihf distance. The 

murder of the two rdnte men took place ia 1929 and 
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it was not until last winter — in February if I aremem- 
ber rightly — that the murderers were hanged. 

The trial with its ceremonial made no great im- 
isesdcm mi them; they seemed to have an easy 
cmiscience in the matter. Both men were con- 
demned to death; but the sentence had first to be 
confirmed by the supreme authority in Canada. At 
last one evening, when they were busy making 
salmon nets, they wae informed that they were to be 
hanged at three the next morning. Young Aleka- 
miaq received the information with a smile; Tata- 
merana asked huddly for a glass of water, but as 
soon as he had drunk it he was himself again, and 
ready to meet his fate. Just before going to execu- 
tion, th^ gave the Police Inspector’s wife some little 
carvings of walrus tusk, as souvenirs, to show they 
bore no ill will against the police. Both met their 
death calmly and without sign of fear. 

I was informed that this execution had cost Canada 
something like $100,000; among other expensive 
items being the cost of the execution^’, who had 
to be brought up and k^t there all the winter, as 
none of the Police thansdves would have any hand 
in this part the work. 

One oi the two criminals had an old father living at 
Kent Peninsula, who, learning that his son was to be 
^ etersial hunting grounds, decided that he 
oouM not let him go alone. And after three at- 
twnpts^ he managed to IdU hknself , ftdfilling what 
he oeneesvnd to be hiaduty to his son. 



CHAPTER XXI 

AMQSG THE BWND BSKIMtOS 


O N the 28th Jaxmary we left onr Idudty harts at 
Tree Rives: and cxoesed over Ck)raaatiQn GvM 
to Cape Krusenstem. The vmid was fike orfd ttod, 
anti the snow drove ri^t in our faces. It k ooetfy 
travelling cai a day Efce this, as Oiie cannot avoid 
getting frost sores in the free, and these are a coor 

stant scarrce of tioubfe and annoyance throu^boat the 

rest of the winter. We reached Cape Kroseiiatetn 
on the 30th after a strugg^ wth pressure ridges 
and fantastic harriers of kae, throng all of vdach to 

our surprise, the ii» dhoeiBg hcM* The natives haea 

Utera% ttanhhag over m, to iha neiel tin* 
oexemonious &shka; aome of them acnuahled ^ 00 
to our Pledges, and I was amused to see them aftting 
thesce with their harpoons, lorikhig Hte hatt>er#B8 
on guard. They somehow got tha idaa tl»t has 
TTawswn was a very great persoonge whom we naie 
esoortisg into the vdiite men’s country, and as vto 
their village, the ones vdio had met uS 
oirt without the least reserve the nwal 
o t niK^ v es , teOnig the othcni 
to ne w .seit 

had found, 

tiiey did not' Itodlit-kr, peiie! 
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It never seen^ to occur to them that we could 
understand what they said, and they commented 
frankly on my 1% nose and Anarulunguaq’s fat 
cheeks. Our dresses, appearance and ajuipment 
were criticized in like fashion, exactly as if we were a 
traveflir^ circus making entry into some village 
miles from anywhere. 

I stood it for a while, and then gave them, briefly 
but pithily, my own opinion of their manners, appear- 
ance and order of intelligence, more j^rticularly 
their amplidty in taking it for granted that we 
could not understand them. There was a moment of 
dead silence when I had finished; all stared at us 
with eyes ami mouths agape, then gave vent to a 
iwwi d laughter. They were iK)t accustomed to 
nxeeting white men who und^stood their language. 
But the nnstake left no ill-feeling; on the ccmtiary, 
we woe friends at once. We stayed here a day, 
and I went through my r^fular list of questk»», 
which, from long practice, enabled n^ to get quite a 
lot of information, while Leo Hansen was bu^ with 
his pictures. 

On the 1st of February we arrived at Bernhard 
Harbour, where the Hudson’s Bay Company has a 
station. Tireir representative here proved to be a 
fdlow-coiintryiiian d mine, Peder Pedersen, of 
lo^^i^oer, who had left Denmark 42 yeais before 
and about a genera^m in the Ardk;. He 

received, us with the greatest cordiality, and thoi^b 
he spoke Danirii with some hesitarion at flxst, it was 
not long befcne it all came back to him. 

We were now amsiom to get Ihrou^ to the 
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Mackenzie Delta without delay, and therefore pot 
in a couple of days here gating a tent made ; a douMe 
tent wliich we could easily waim. Sngte tents aie 
iffidess in extieme ocdd, as a lB3rer of rime fornas on the 
inwdft and lets loose a shower of hcwA as soon as the 
canvas is toadied. 

Bernard Harbor was at one time the beadquartem 
of the Canadian Arctic Expedition trader the capable 
leadership of Dr. Martin Anderson. 1 could tbeie- 
fore with an easy ccrasciezMoe deal sommarify with 
this district, as ethnographical studies had already 
been systema;&n]}y carried oat by my predecessors. 
I contented myself therefore with going throng the 
a£<ne-meritkmed list of questions, which gave me all I 
needed for conqiarison with my notes from dsewheie. 
We then hoirii^ oat to a tiig hunting camp near 
Sotton and Lraton Idand, whkh the Eririmos call 
Ukatdl^ in Dolpfaiit and Umon Strait I stayed 
hem a wedk and ham^ mf hmtmih op to date. 

The Eskinios of these iegiOBB» fills thsae fsfthar 
east, have no legidar dneh, bid; each satideaaeat ton 
one ?nim who acts le a sort of geaeml adviaar wad 
leader in oommoii ttndertakiogis. Hie l eaifi Hsg man 
ba« was Tkpalftinlialr, who, with his jovial wile 
Hikilaq, is described at length in Dianiniid Jenaeas’ 
meMImk^io^TkelSeel&eCep^E^mm. 

The ^ iin m tw p nMwt oonsi^ed of twenty large and 
inoQiy snow hots, and was bi^ near a 
Aliiw^gihimf piqTwheBcet^ 

advei tfaef amthasil' 

of 46 here 

popiMon lor one tibeaein^^ 
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them were foom Victoria Land where they HaH lived 
until recently uiwier the name of Puivdleniiiut, but 
owing to the gradual thinning out of the g^me in 
those parts, they had moved across to the mamlanA 
hunting the territory between Great Bear Lake and 
the coast north of Stapylton Bay. My actual hosts 
belonged to this contingent; but there were also 
rqxresentatives of the original mainland tribes, and 
others again from Prince Albert Sound and Minto 
Inlet, so that I had here an excellent opportunity of 
collecting information from a condderable area at 
one ^t, and was saved the necessity of viating 
Rint* Albert Sound. 

The can^ here, at Dolphin and Union Strait, 
marks the boundary of the so-called astern l^Idmos, 
toe whdte range of country between Inman River 
and BailEe Idand being inhabited only by trappers 
or immigrant Eskimos from Alaska. At Baillie 
Island we have the b^;inning of an entardy tussw 
Eddmo culture, dosdy associated with hunting by 
sea, and consequently superior in material respects, 
while the natives to toe eastward are still only in toe 
initial stages of devdopment to the coastal form, and 
are in fact very nearly allied to the Caribou Eddmos, 

Nearly all movement among the Eddmos of the 
Nortorwest Passage seems as far as tradition serves, 
to hatettm in an easterly directksn, mid occasionally 
bertoin routes to the soi^ward, where the 

diiiemA tribes exchanged needful oommoditks. 

is im record ofany journeys to the west, toward 
ijsspe Bathurst, and allthat wasknown about toeooim- 
trjr on the west was that it were said to be inhabited 
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Tbe whole of the area here described had a wpcoail 
source of wealth in the deporits of pure copper, which 
are found at Bathtost Ixdet and in parts d Victoria 
Land, espedsJly Prinoe Albat Sound. This copper 
was used for mfllciiig knives, ke-pdcs and harpoon- 
heads, vrindi were of great value when trading with 
other tribes. Diamond Jermess has therefore rii^tly 
groi^ped an these tribes under the name of Copper 
Eskimos. 

These are the same people vriio s u d d enl y qp ran g 
into fame some years back as the “blond Eddmoa." 
They were discovered in 19OS by a Darndh adventurer 
named KUnkenberg, who, setdng out hom Herschd 
Tsland in a small schooner, was driven out of his 
course and lartded at a spot which later proved to be 
Minto Inlet. On his return, he told of a strange 
pe(^]le be had met, who ^ke the Eskimo toig:ue 
and lived ill the Bsldiim faknon, but m 

iodksd eacactly Hke Starndmaviaiis. 
report kd Vilhjalinur Ste&aamn» with die aoolo^ 
Dr. Martin Anderson, to set out on a new e ap e di tk ip, 
layAing from 1906-12, and described in his book 
Ify Life with the Eskimos. 

Tot thft year 1910 ^efansson had las headrpnrtecs 
at TAOTigfaMa Bay, and travdBed eastward, aooom- 
parikd by the EskiinoNaktxtsiaq, until he encountered 
natives near Cape Beaky. Ajad here a curioos thing 
The pec^ ha« todk turn for an Bddmo 
limsdft heemm he ^dm the Edrimo tooipe, a^ 
gethear heetes of Ida appeetatne^ wlAh ol ootitte 
wastbatofawMilMri* 

it was dwy «»idd iki IK* it d«08 thit he w»B ael an 
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them were from Victoria Land where they had lived 
until recently tinder the name of Puivdlermiut, but 
owing to the gradual thinning out of the ganae in 
those parts, they had moved acrc«s to the mainland 
hunting the territOTy between Great Bear Lalre and 
the coast north of Stapylton Bay. My actual hosts 
belonged to this contingent; but there were also 
nqiresentatives of the original mainland tribes, and 
others again from Prince Albert Sound and Minto 
Inlet, so that I had here an excdlent opportunity of 
collecting information from a considerable area at 
one spot, and was saved the necesaty of visiting 
Rinoe Albert Sound. 


The camp here, at Dolphin and Union Strait, 
madrs the boundary of the so-called astern Eskimos, 
the whole range of country between Inman River 
asod BailBe Idand being inhatated only by trappws 
or immigrant Eddmos from Alaska. At BailBe 
Island we have the banning of an entirely new 
E^dmo culture, dc^y assodated with hunting by 
sea, and consequently superior in material respects, 
while the natives to the eastward are still only in the 
initial stages of devdopment to the coastal form, and 
are in hict very nearly allied to the Caribou Eddnaos. 

Nearly all movement amcmg the ^dmos dE the 
Hortibrwest Pa^^;e se^ns as far as tradition serves, 
tGrhgwwtunin an easterly direction, and occadonaBy 
tiybertsiaddinitexrmtes to the sotrthward, where the 
difflexhtiit ir3)es eatchanged needful commodities. 
Ihere is no record c€nny jotuneys to the wrest, toward 




tary cn thewed was ^at it were saM to bemhabited. 
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The whole of the sunea desmbed had a i^pecial 
souioe of wealth in the depodts of pure copper, iditch 
are found at Bathurst and in parts Victoria 
Land, espedaliy Prince Albert Sound. This copper 
was used for making knives, ice-picks and harpoon- 
heads, windi were of great value when trading with 
oth^r tribes. Diamond Jeoness has therefore rightly 
grouped all these tribes under the name of Cc^iper 
Eskimos. 

These are the same people who ^iddendy qxaag 
into fame some years back as the “hknod E^dmos.*' 
They were discovered in 1905 by a Danidi adventurer 
named Elinkenberg, who, settu^ out from Herschd 
Island in a small schooner, was drivea out d his 
course aiai landed at a spot which later proved to be 
Minto Inlet. On his return, he told of a strange 
people he had met, who spoke the Eddmo tongue 
and lived in the Eskimo fashion, but in appearance 
looked exactly like Scandinavians. Efirdraodbecg’s 
F^)ort led VHhjalmur Stefaixasos, with the 
Dr. Martm Anderson, to set out on a new espedhaon, 
lasriij^ from 190&-12, and described in hk book 
My Life with the Eskmes, 

In the year 1910 Stefm^on had his headquaxters 
at Lax^ton Bay, and travdOed eastward, aocom- 
panied by the Edinao Hakul^aq, untfl he encountered 
laarives near Bexley. And here a curious thing 
happened. The people here took him for an Bdamo 
hhnsdtf , because be i^pdoe the Eskimo tongue, aHo- 
gether heedless oC hk ^peaxanee:, whldi o£ oMBiae 
wiaslhatola whitosiaii. he adadi tbeol iiaw 

It wa$ they could nnl see at dnw that he wns ant ^ 
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Eddmo they answered that he dM not looJc -my 
much different from some of the Eskimosof Viptoria 
Land where it was very common to find people with 
grey eyes and fair hair and beard. Stefan^on then 
at onoe determined to vMt a particular spot indi- 
cated, and his observations led him to formulate a 
thecjry that seme of those Norsemen who had been 
last heard of in Greoslaad might posably have made 
Iheir way to these r^ons, and intermarriai with the 
Bddmos there. 

I admit that we do find, asoong the Cc^^ier 
l^kimos as well as among those farther ^st toff^nds 
King William’s Land, a surprian^y large number of 
types differing in appearance from the ordinary 
Eiddmo; this however, is hardly sufficient to support 
a hypothedb which dalms them as descendants of 
Norsemen ffiom Greenland. Stefmsson stggests 
that the distance from Greenland to VictCHia Land 
is no hindrance. To this I cannot agree. The 
ancient Norsemen were great sailors, and did get far 
to the ncHih with their vessels, but ihey were hardly 
well enough in sledge travelling f<»' such a journey. 
The last certain record of thdr movemeaxts to t^ 
northward is the runk inscription at Upernivik. 
And without a thoroogji knowledge of tl^ methods 
of tracrefimg m the Arctic, the distance between 
€b»eaiiiind and ¥iGtom Land becomes a very serious 


fadfi&s; and fate of the Frahk&i E^tedhaon 
and the many which fdlowed it a^f(»d the be^ 
proof of how ixnpoesiye it would have been lor the 
Nbcsemien to mv^^ate in these r^giol^ And fina%« 




of liMdlandM jutting out into ATnund*<*n'*t C»ulf, W«* i»a«ed some enormou's xiand'stont* i*ive< on ItinHy like w'e-yljol 

to the froien *e». The storme of autumn had fluns endless hreakem over them, anti huic** uitle* now alitteretl in the sunlittht with all the 


k 
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if any did comt, it must have been moie tlsm a 
sing^ vessd or so driven out of its course; it ivonld 
require an extenave systematic immigmtirm to set 
and leave its mark upon the native pc^adatkm so as 
to endure through all these years. 

Moreover, we have to ocHisider the evidsDoe of 
traditian. It is hardly imaginaHe that sudi an event 
diouM have been utterly forgotten among the 
natives themsdves, even after the lapse of a thoo- 
sand years. There are many stories stiQ CTirr eo t 
among the Eddmos in Gveerdand as to the Norse- 
men and their coodicts with the natives. Theblond 
type is not peculiar to Victoria Land, fant is found 
also in King William's Land and on the Great Fah 
River; even among the Mu^ Ox Eskimo I found 
some with the same reddMi <x brownish hair and 
grey or abnost bine eyes, and a remaikably strong 
beard, widcih Isst k untenal among fbe Eskimos 
gen0a%. And them im .no^ Ixadka^ maong my 
of these people m to any fow le n tbtoodL 1 «ei 0m- 
vinoed that these pecnfiar types are the nsait nl 
purd^ baoiogicai conditions, vddtdi are aUrpther 
arsadentaL and for whkh no fute cm be e efa dd^ ^ 
(ki the isth of FdbrttBry we bade foiewefl to oar 
hiends here. Them had hem excelfent sealing for 
the past month, the finest indeed we had aeen, a 
day for the captore of as many seals 

^ tsilDei^r m a whcde inoiiih among 

toe the eastward. It was meA Hipt 

the toea toesniaid^ .toifid, 

but toe w 8 ieii''lnto%:'^d^pfekt'iad'*Mei|'l^^ 
where tte ito k Old aheid^ toe eisine^' mms to be 
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a geofiral meeting place for the seals both from 
east and west. 

With heavy-laden sledges we set out on the 900 km. 
run to Baillie Island. 

We had met at Bernhard Harbor a yoimg trapper 
named Lyman de Steffany, and afterwards his 
brother Gns, who lived some distance further we^. 
Both were excellent hunters and drivers, and we were 
glad of their assistance. Leo Hansen had hurt his 
shoulder in stru^ling with the heavy Hudson Bay 
dedge, and one arm was useless for some time; indeed 
it was only by a stubborn effort that he was able to go 
on. The aid afforded us by the two brothers on the 
journey was thus doubly wel(X)me, and the fortni^t 
we ^>ent travelling in their company was case d 
pleasant companiondiip throughout. 

The coast we had now to follow to the Efeorthwaid 
was for the most part dull and monotonous; it was 
low-lying country, in many places meigihg impercept- 
ibly into the tumbled ice and pressure rk^jes cff the 
shore, and only broken here and tisere by de^ sand- 
storm rocks often h<diowed into fantastic caves that 
afforded a welocane dieiter. The ice off dK>re was 
good, and when we wanted ffedi provisions we had 
as a nde only to drive out some ten kilometres where 
seal ootdd be had without diiS&nilty in the patches ol 
dpiiu ^Wilier. We were loth to waste time on such 
iSMStemam however, and only turned aside when 
foresed to it. At one place we encountered a sofilmy 
Swede, Inlie L^nm, d Eahnar, who quoted 
i^thiof^s Sega wMh '^tpe patriotic dithusaasm, in 
Mtervals d 0oomy prophesyings as to the pro^mcts 
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of fox ia the coming season. A day’s journey farther 
iK»th, at Pierce Point, in the most beautiful part 
the country, amid arches and monuments of ioe- 
embrcadered sandstone, we met anothcar trapper 
named Bezona, said to be an Italian nobleman who 
had come to the Arctic in search of an Eldorado — 
to date without suooess. 

At Cape Lyon we encountered the Bakimo 
immigraats fxem Alaska, who, Hke the white trap- 
pers, were now seeking their fortune in the oountry 
of their “wild” tribal kinsmen. They were ex- 
trendy hospitable, spe^ fluent English, and socm 
proved to be thorou^y businesslike. We did not 
take long to discovOT that we were in the land of the 
Almighty Dollar. A jc»nt of caribou meat such as 
would have been given us freely as a token wdoome 
among the tribes £aa|lil||r ens^ 
we wanted a mailt Idp ns osut day’s 

journey on iiiiBad,i>-ig"to Hiw«wn wm stffl laid up, 
the price asked for His was $25. 

We tbouii^ pedbnps. lor a l acanen t , wifli regret of 
the kindly Icdk we had left, who woidd have belied 
us on ocw wny fcMT a wedk and been only too fdeased. 




here was emiqpiestkinahly r^t; the Esldnios had now 
to compete with the white men, and if they were to 
maks nads ineefc, it was neoeamry to aH; a fair pay- 
mHd.'fot' narvires lendeied. We were staasgrest 
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day. This meant that the dogs had to trot, and we 
ouisdv^ to run beade tiie dedges, which was per- 
spiring work, but gave one splendid rest at night. 

On the 9th of March we halted for a spell at Cape 
Parry, where lived the trapper, ^pper and adven- 
turer Jim Crowford. We got in to his place in the 
evening, just as the setting sun lit up his little 
schoonCT, as ^e lay icebound, and the corrugated iron 
hut he had built at the foot of a diff. It looked 
chilly enough in itsdf , but there was smoke riang 
from the chimn^, aiKi it was not long before we 
were seated at a meal like old friends, listening to our 
host’s account oi his adventures in the gold rush of 
1900. 

On the 15^1 of March we reached Horton River, 
nhere there is an old Eddmo settlement named 
Idgjulualuit; the widow of a wdl-known German 
whaler, Captain Fritz WoUd, lives here. We entered 
a house where ever3rthing was so neat and dean and 
orderly that we instinctivdy walked on tiptoe, and 
found three tadtum wom^ who r^^aled us with roast 
ptarmigan: — dainty and appetizing as could be. 

Next day we encountered a natural phenommon, 
and camped for a ^)dl to take some pictures, tlKnrg^ 
w& Godid only stay a few hours. We had reached 

Long ago, perhaps a hun- 
dr mose^ some subterranean deposit of 
Onal hdi oan^ £be, and the smdne is still pouring 
cut from ten ^Serent MUs. In the strata sos^^, 
^ley seem wrapped in halos of greyidi blue smoke, 
oozes Old from every cradt; and crevice In the 
sides. Heze and there among the bc^ows, idide 




THB SMOKINCi MOUNTAINS, NCJKTII OF HORTON RIVKR 
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vapors pour forth like tb^ smoke from sacrifk^ 
fires, carried by the wind over to the mighty barrier 
of snow-covered pressure ridges that runs along tl^ 
shore. It is a fight between fire and cold, aiui the 
cold is the stronger. Even the smoking mountains 
thems^ves are covered with snow; only the blade 
sand cm the front of the slopes, wraf^ped in smoke, 
is warm and nxHst. Ahead of us as far as the eye 
can reach, lay the finoeen sea, g^fitteriog in the son- 
1i|^t, smiling in its maje^ as if in soom of the fire 
demons and thdr vain pyzotedmtcs in the bowels of 
the earth. 



CHAPTER XXII 


TRADE AND PROSPER 

the 17th of March we reached Baillie Islaad, 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company has a sta- 
tion, in diarge of our fellow-countryinan Hemik 
Henriksen. I need hardly say that he at once 
invited us to share his comfortable quartos. 

The first part of our journey was thus at an end. 
I was now among new tribes, the Mackenzie Esldmos. 

It was like coming into new country altogether. 
We had been accustomed to living among people 
who lived chiefly on land game, and only huntai 
seal from the ice. Here we found ourselves among 
folk who won their food from the open sea, and spoke 
a language which was almost exactly like that of the 
Eskimos in Greenland; they talked of whale and 
white whale, seal and ribbon seal, which were htmted 
in kayaks or umiaks. And these umiaks were ex- 
actly like those used in Greenland; it was a pleas- 
ure to us to see the well-known lines, coming as we 
did isxma. among people to whcma the v&y name of 
GiJeesilaad was unknown. 

The Httle white snow villages that we had grown so 
feaniHar with were here replaced by log huts, or 
hot^es built of wood or peat, the arrangement en- 
tirdy corresponding to that common in Greenland, 
80 t^t my two Greenlanders opened their ^es and 



ANGUISINAOQ, MY STOIY-TBLLER FROM BAILLIE ISLAND 

One of the old school, as shown by the labrets, or lip ornaments, which he still wears. The&c 
are made of mammoth tusk, white quartz, nephnte, granite or slate, and thrust thrriugh a hole 
in the lip. In former times, they were irom by all the men between the Mackenzie River and 
the Y'ukon. 
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thoo^^t they were nearly honM; again, though they 
had now for three years been moving farther and 
farther from their own country. 

This was our first impresaon, but 00 closer ac- 
quaintance we found things very diSerent from what 
we knew. The Mackenzie River had been the great 
source of culture, and ju^ as its mi^ty currents 
had tom up whdie forests by the root and spread 
the timber far along its shores, so also it had tom 
the Eskimo culture horn its cdd sunoundtogs and 
created a tranaticm form, in the imdst of winch we 
found oursdves now. Hunting by sea was no k»ger 
the one thing oeedM. The pursuit of gold and 
mon^ values had revoluticxuzed everything. The 
Hutson’s Bay Company was no longer the only 
souroe and centre of trade; independent traders came 
down the rivers buying up sldns for cash, and the 
ooaipelilian bdweea them sent prices up to such a 
<kgree that the Bekhpofie in lias ri^ 
themsdves wealthy mm all of a sodden.. And ac- 
customed as they were to reckon hum hand to 
mouth, or at most in terms of a sini^ year’s supi^ 
of food, thdr ideas of foresi|^ went no farther than 
the kqfing by of a store of meat for the winter; they 
irere all skilful hunters, and it was easy for them 
to psxxure, and dispose of, the coveted iddns; which 
they did without any conriderattaa for the future or 
their old age. 

Omaequently, we found ourselves now among a 
people paid and indqpendent m psofinilieau 

The price of a whsta loc was sod many noild 
be cani^t between Horeinber arid Aptfl. hi 
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to the other sorts of fox, and other fttr-beaiing ani- 
mals, The Eddmo htmters were no poor savages in 
kayals; they owned schooners and called one an- 
other “Captain.” A schooner of the flat-bottomed 
type stadi as is used in the deltas of great rivers a>uld 
be bought for $3000, but thare was not much 
occaaon to use it after all. One could go visiting 
up and down the coast in summer, or take a sort 
of fashionable holiday “yachting” after the fur 
season was over; for hunting jMToper they used the 
cheaper and handier umiak, or whaleboats, M<»t 
of the schooners of course had motcar power, and 
machinery in general was used as far as possible. 
The women, whose d^ fingers had been wont to 
cempa^ imaided the making and decorating c£ 
dothes, now used sewing machines. Men and 
wcanea alike had learned to write; and the men, to 
be in the fashion, bought typewriters, though their 
correspondence was hardly enough to give them 
any great practice in the use of them. Safety razors 
were in general use, and cameras not uncxanmon. 
The old blubba: lamps, excdlent for their purpose, 
were now sold to tourists as curiosities (price $30), 
and gasoline or keros^e lamps were used instead. 

I felt, indeed, somethii^ an old fossii myself at 
first, amoarg aH tl^se smart btsiness folk; li^end and 
afflls mid ancient traditions were thihgs they had 
Mt far behind. Many a time during those first 
feir weeks <hd I think wistfully of the eastern tribes, 
where men and wranen stiE had some respect for the 
wisdom of thear forebears. £fere, if I wanted fdi: 

I found myself oonhonted with saksmanris^; 
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demand created the supply, arid a sel£<st]ded iqxicaal- 
ist in folklore, mythology and local infonnatioD 
crffered his services confidently at $25 per day. He 
could make that by maniial labor; why should ht 
use his brains for less? And as soon as it was noised 
abroad that we woe interested in ethnographical 
specimens, tmblushing “dealers” grew up in a twink- 
ling on every ade, asking up to $50 for any trifling 
ornament. 

I felt hc^>ek8Biy out of my dbooeat in all thte. 
But fortunately, all this outward “cmlkatioa” was 
but skin-deep, and it was not long before 1 managed 
to arouse the pec^ile to sooae interest in their own 
past. I talked to them for hours — free of charge — 
of all that we had seen and learned on our journey 
hitherto, d thrir kinsfolk to the eastward who knew 
their histoay; and after a while, awoke some re^x>ose 
in Iheoiaehres. Indeed, before leaving western Casi- 
ada, 1 ]is 4 aciiafred a giMt anuoBsd ^ 
ahfe indbemalMin But ^bis wiQS be net out 

in another jdaoe. Wot the pammA i, ws wmA con- 
tinue our jounwy. 

We hdd straight csi our comae towsidB Benadhel 
Island, halting, however, at az^ settlemBentB by Ibe 
way that altered anythhig of intetesl. bn liviMpool 
Bay, for instanoe, I virited a first rate itoty-fciler 
named Apag^kaq. He b^;an by scorafid criticism of 
my mbexest in sudi an unremuneratxve ooceqpatacai; 
biit yAiMI X iMWiibed him I50 lor five days* wmic, be 

it' iii 'iihi if* Isai lrwaciiftP ^7**taA> wiHrwi4r aamsMrib Ihiwri- 

Jl wUOE. swlSBiPb iMWm b 

dmify to bili^ i md bmpmiisig do ittiiio 

iPBB voginiiar. ? MHt’lioif ' K- .wlpo'-pii. imE|pii fill 
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of it was foi^otten, and we worked as brothere. He 
was tinquestionably a magnificent artist, the finest 
I have met outside East Greenland. He came orig- 
inaJly from the r^on of Noatak River and Kotze- 
bue Sound, and several of his stcnries bear tra(»s of 
Indian influence. One of than, "The Wise Raven” 
is a whole creation myth in itself, and bears notable 
points of difference as compared with other Eskimo 
versions. I filled many pag^ with Apagkaq’s stor- 
ies, and when we parted I could hardly see out of 
my eyes. I slept on my sledge mcst of the first 
two days after. Looking back, I have a faint misty 
remembrance of meeting a jolly old fellow named 
Ularpat, the first in these regions to catdh white 
whale in nets. Dried whale meat and blubber was 
served, the m^t was a trifle mildewed, and when this 
was commented on apologetically, I answered with 
a Greonland catchword to the effect that mildew 
was good for the system. Ularpat’s retort stuck in 
my mind. "Yes,” he said with a laugh, “we say 
the same thing in our country; probably to save the 
trouble of washing the meat dean. Laziness often 
makes things ‘good for you’ in that way.” 

On again to the west. We decide to cut aero® 
Liverpool Bay and make for Nuvoraq (Atkinson 
Point). In the evening we reached the house of a 
hosptahfe American, Mr. Williams, where we abo 
nJigt the i^plam, Mr. Hester, with whean we afber- 
wiudis teave&d £<»• somte wedcs; an earnest and untar- 
iag worker, with the welfare of the il^kinios ev® 
at heart. He had fmmerly been wcarking over in ^ 
region of Coronation Gulf, but had been oblig^ to 



YOUNG WOMAN AND CHILD FROM BAILLIE ISLAND 

In the great days of the whaling industry, Herschel Island was a favorite winter harbor, and 
mixed types are not infrequent among the Eskimo of the Mackenite Delta. 
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move in nearer to dvilization, as the missiooaiy soci- 
ety which sent him out could xK>t aSoid to keep him 
so far afield. Having in mind the sums spent on 
punishing criminals here in the wilds, it seems a iwty 
that it should be necessary to econmnixe in a 

work whidi more than all else helps to prevent 
the growth of criminal tendencks. 

On the 5th ci April we vidted the ehirf Mangi- 
laluk, whose reddenoe mi^t well be the envy of 
many a town-dwdkr dreaming of a country house. 
It was a log hut built of very heavy timber, the prin- 
cipal apartment m^suring 7 metres by 5>^, and 
something over 3 metres hi|^- This, howe^, was 
eclipsed by anot^ house of the same type where we 
^>ent the night on the eastern bank oi ^ Macken- 
zie Eivwr, where the living room was 7 x 10 metres, 
aini metres high. The walls here were lined 
with beawer board, the fioor covered with lizKdeum, 
and m plaoe of the oM4adilofied Bdrihtno sleepily 
bench I found a hedfocMtn with tnti tton bedsteads, 
spring mattresses and afl! 

During the past few days, the oountiy la» changed 
altogether; the soil is gras^, Sad all the waBiys 
thick with water willows. 

At Eitikaijuit, formedy isdiahited by aocoe 8c» 
Eskimos, and famous for white whale, we found no 
Bskbaios at aE, but only the mans^ger of the Hud- 
aem'sB^yCoixqnmy’sstatkKi, and an inspector. The 
‘John Oruhen, was remaikably uadi ac* 

twTlrilfflifTO wwWmm mlffm CK |^| !» 

On ihn^lidifi^ Jj^pE-vie r ^wnlii piaied the of 

a fefiow i x riinhy a aia B^^ Hol^ oh'lhi huilwii 
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bank of the Mackenzie Delta. Here also we found 
the site of a former Eskimo village, with many ruined 
houses and graves, especially graves of cHefe, in 
which the property of the deceased had been in- 
terr«i with the corpse; umiaks, kayaks and sledges. 

We were now anxious to get on to a place where 
we could finish off our work in Canada before enter- 
ing Alaska. Herschel Island would be the best for 
this purpose. The delta, however, is difficult coun- 
try to travel through without a guide, owing to the 
many tributary streams all looking alike. To avoid 
Icsing our way and precious time, we persuaded 
Niels Holm to accompany us to Herschel T.<; 1 an 4 , 
where we arrived on the 17th of April. 

Hersdhd Island has an excdlent natural harbor, 
the only real harbor on the whole range between 
Tdler and the Arctic coast; it was first discoveaed 
in 184B, and at once became the centre of the whal- 
ing industry from Mackenzie River to Baillie Island 
and even farthest east. The whaling has now alto- 
gether ceased, but the harbor remains as a -main 
centre of supply for the east arctic districts, wMdi 
may at times be completdy blocked by ice. 

The Hudson's Bay Company has for many years 
past carried on trade in the Mackenae Delta. In 
former times, supjdies were only brought down by 
rivCT. . The fmmation of the many new statioiK to 
liie^ea^^yaiii|, however, necessitated direct oommum- 
cation by sea foam Vancouver, and these voyages 
were accxsnplisbed with great skill, often with seri- 
ous ri^ The considerable quantities df goods thus 
potupd iu upon a coast where the inhabitants are 
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still in a primitive state has ctf course its dangers, 
and it must be admitted that the great trading ooo- 
oem has, despite its mocantile interests, realised its 
responsibality as the most powerful organization in 
the district. Throughout ^ North-west Passage I 
invariably fourui the tradeiBon the best of tenns with 
the Eskimos near. 

There are wide te^om where the Hudson’s Bay 
Company is the cmly Unk betweea the native popu- 
lation and the outer world. The Hudson's Bay 
Company stands for dvilkation, and its outposts 
in these desolate laikis represent the life and work of 
mai who bear the white man’s burden, the white 
man’s great re^^xnisibility. 

At the headquarters of the Mounted Pblioe on 
Hersdhel Island 1 had the pleasure of n^eting In- 
spector Wood, who was in chmge of the pdyk» admin- 
istratfen aloi^ the whole of the Aidac ooast; a keen 
and flapahfe ■wawfij feilty aSvW lO of 

Tnai-ntainnug law and Older n. iXNWKtiy 

extending from Demarcation Pohit tn tha MagiMilie 
Pole. To him h«1 fellfw the tadk of the 

two poor devils from Ejent Peoinsaia the Pldvnsiy 
before, and there were several Bdamo feraHira 
from Ihe east stiB at the stalicM, citfaer ra w i ti ^ 
or acxaised ci cranphcity m ciwra of hoand^ Wit- 
nraraii and accused aEke lived on the best of texms 
isaine and the local BddmoB, and save fer 
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The Mackenzie Eskimos were once a great people 
by native standards; it is estimated that about the 
middle of the 19th century they numbered about 
2000, of which about half lived at Kitigarssuit — 
various epidemics, however, have ^riously reduc«i 
the pc^ndation since then, and it now amounts to 
only some 400 souls. Of these again some two 
hundred are recent immigrants from Alaska, more 
especially from the region of Noatak and Colville 
River. In the old days brfore the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had set up stations in the delta itself, the 
r^ular yearly trading trips extended up the Mac- 
kenzie River as far as Fort McPherson, or at times 
even beyond, and though one can now purchase 
everything need«i on the coast, there are still some 
families that go up to the Arctic Red River, attracted 
by the rich prospects of trapping in that region, and 
the fine salmon fishery. 

These inland journeys brought them from very 
early times into contact with the Indians; and here 
for the first time throughout the expedition I learned 
that cases of intermarriage between Indians and 
Eskimos had formerly been cxanmon; true, it was 
marri^ by capture, but both Indians and Eskimos 
agree as to its having taken place. I have often 
i» the fge^oing referred to the Indians in the tenns 
Eskhnos in describing them; the old 
iq p^rtictdar i^scsent them as cruel, blood- 
and tresuherous. At Single Point, I met a 
young Indian woman, the wife of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company’s Man^;!^; she had been bean and 
farou^t up amcaig the Takudh Indians. She ex- 



INSPECTOR WOOD OF HERSCHEL ISLAND, CHIEF OF THE ROYAL CANADIAN HOL’NTED 
POLICE IN THE NORTHTCST TERRITORY 
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plained that thane had always been a peat deal o£ 
intercourse betweoi the Eskiinoa and the Ttiriimm, 
especially before the teading stations were estab- 
lished. Every summer, the Eskimos used to come 
up to Fort McPherson and camp on a great plain 
near the hill where the Indians had their tents. 
They played football on the plain, but on one occa- 
sion, trouble arose owing to the rough and unsports- 
manlike bdiavior the Esknnoe; the Indtang re- 
tired £rom the game and the Eskimos strudk camp 
and went <M in anger. Next year they came a gain 
in great numbers, ready lor battle, but the Indians, 
not wishing to give any occaaon for bloodshed, 
moved into the bush with their tents and loosed 
their dogs. These dogs were very fierce, and the 
Eskimos were greatly afraid of them. My inform- 
ant was then only sax or seven years but she 
remembers being 4hiven in w^ hfar htde oonipaiiioaB 
farther into the bush, in caae there should tie %ht- 
ing. She had taken an aaoe with her, hopiug to IdU 
an Eskimo hetsdf. No one was a&asd, for soch 
scenes were of frequent occurrence. But the Aogt, 
which also appeared to hate the Eslriince, hspt 
guard so well that nothing came of toe attack. The 
Ethnos made peace, and that was doubtless toe 
last feud between tl^ two peoples. Now they aie 
good hiends, but in former tones, “the boddes" 
muiu- Holed iur toeir tmadierous atoadki* the 
Ihdhaii leuiud toe«0^ mom eepeeia% lav thepr 
c€ cariyiiig o0lluarwui|iiofott| hiuaoe to^ 
breed types, of Edtoao and ^ " 

This account, i^ven by an Tadiaii woman, is inter- 
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esting as showing how the Indians regard the Edd- 
mos; and one cannot say that any great affection 
exists between them. 

Our first meeting with the Western Eddmc« thus 
took place at the dose of our three years' explora- 
tion in Canada, just before we left the country. We 
found a people that had changed thdr ways in most 
essraitial respects. Skin boats had given placet© 
schooners, sealing to trapping and fur trading on 
modem lines; earth-and-stone huts lined with drift- 
wood were now replaced by something approachii^ 
modem bungalows or villas; and in addition to ai 
these external changes, thdr and^t faith had given 
place to Christianily . One would hardly think that 
all these diang^ would be favorable to any con- 
tinuance of the fellow-feeling between them and 
thdr kinsfolk to the eastward; we found, how^ever, 
that racial traditions lived on uninq>aired in their 
stories and legends. I wrote down over a hundred 
such, and found a surprising number of old acquaint- 
ances among thacn, both from eastern Canada and 
from Greenland. 

Tte journey through these spaxsdy populated 
was now at an end, and our route hencefor- 
through rkh^ and more civilized r^h^o^ 
1 to have had the oppcatunity of 

sladyi&Sg ihfesfe people before they had quite given 
up their ancient ways life. As it was, 1 had an 
ahundanoe dt material, and was now more than 
ever filled with admiratiOQ fc^ the B^dnK)6 them- 
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I caonot leave this part of the oountiy without 
saying that I got a strong impressaon of way in 
wWch the Canadian Government evidences its fedUng 
of responabiiity toward the EddnKJS. Adnaittedly 
the superviaon is difficult, because tlK people are 
scatter^ far along tnatxessible shores. Notldiig 
can be dcme without great eipense. 

The plan of aHotting reaervataona to the Eriknarw 
is undoubtedly the only li^t one, for it shkida them 
somewhat in thoee first meetiiip with civifixatioii 
whidi are always the most dangerous for a primitive 
people. 

Yet in one thing I bdkwe progress is still in order. 
Now the Govermnent has all ctf its contacts with the 
Eskimos through the Mounted Police. With all the 
admiratkm I IxM for the Mounted, for the way 
they cany omt all usual police duties, and many 
others, I do iiat £e^ tiiait they csmjitttfy tie eapectod 
to substitute for ah of the agwdBS of crvUisstion. 
Some educational d^«xtoiciit mwi he e et allWiwd 
to deal with the Btidmo on the gentler wle. tlMie 
can be no step back to the Stone Age for any peofsle 
that has onipie had ccKdaet with the idbdte mao. 

^ Jtf ^ ^ . . 


CHAPTER XXIII 


NEW WAYS FOR THE ESKIMO 

the 5th o£ May, early in the morning, -we 
entered Alaska. Near Etemarcation Point we 
passed the line of stakes that marks the frontier; 
we were in the land of whidti so many adventtaieis 
had dreamed. 

We had now a run of 800 kilometres along this 
barren coast before we could halt for any length erf 
time; the land is Cbow flat tundra, stretching away 
as far as Point Barrow almost in a straight line, 
broken only here and there by small indentations of 
the coastline. Just offshore are narrow sandy re^, 
formii^ the so-called lagoons, where we find fine 
smooth ice just inside the barrier, very differ^at from 
tihe tumbled pressure ridges beyond. The dc^ 
moved at a steady trot, and we ourselves were grow- 
ing accustomed to trotting alongside. 

Tlae Eddmos are scattered about in little en<^mp- 
mients ail along this coast; we find, too, a few white 
wm&t Scaxx&ia^ars for the mo^ I^rt, some with 
smatl'se&QOGiss; others with no thing but tbar bare 
hands and th^ trpi^. The distance between dw^- 
ings depends on the diances of a good haul. 

At last, on the 23rd of May, we ourselves on 
the high road, as it m^ht wdl be called, to Point 
Barrow, the most northerly settlement in America. 




WOMAN FEOll POINT BARROW 
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This was our first real town since leairisg Godthaab 
in Greenland, in 1921. Our arrival aroused quite a 
sensation anMxig the inhabitants, wbaa it was 
known that we had come from so far east; all had 
sufficient book learning to form some idea the 
distance involved. Consequently, I was invited to 
give a lecture on Greenland and the other countries 
we had passed through whidh I did, in the local 
school house, on the fodowing day. My Gstsesnlsiid 
accent and tdiocn occarioned no difficulty aiaoi% fihe 
natives here; a fact which pcooused wdl for future 
work. 


The populalicm oonrists of some 250 natives and 
a few v^te men. There are big shops with stores 
and warehm^es, but what mostly struck us is the 
presence a school, a hospital and a church. We 
had not seen a schooi for thsee years, and it kxhed 
quite hx^osiiig. The echooioaaiiter in charge was a 
young Dwiriknii^ Bstk' yan der Steite, eho very 
ho^Htably recdked US as Ini giM^ ' 

I had laot eaqjected to find aeytliii^ 
the part of my joumey, and real^ oaONMvcd my 
oollecrioiis at an end on leaving Canada; I aoon 
fi9UJid,!idvaever,tliMtl^ Menand 

wcanen here were lem SQihistiwi^ tlum thoae of fibe 
Madmnsie Ddta, and there was a store of toOdme 


wad sayliKilogy ready to hand. I ^tedded there- 

^ opfwrtuiiily, and main 
advhae ol wlio 

dedktod (m r m c c, if dhosAd 

have to We 

woe lust at the 'fait of toe totowal 
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whaling seascm. Only a few kikonetaes out froan 
land was the open sea, rocking the loose ioefioes; 
the sea birds had gathered in dense flocks, and 
thedr cries could be heard right up over the land. 
Nearly all the men lived out at the edge of the ice 
in rou^ hunting camps; only tiie women and chil- 
dren were at home. All were excited, and no one 
ever seemed to go to deep. When we ourselves 
went to rest, at four in the morning, and opened the 
windows, we heard cm all sides the chatter of women, 
the cries of cdjildren and the howling of dogs. Bat 
on all the highest points of the clay cliffs were watchr 
ful outposts, waiting for the moment when they could 
with a deafening ^out, announce to th^ can^ess 
mi^t-birds that a whale had been harpooned. 

Alarica was discovered in 1741 by the Danish ex- 
plorer Vitus Bering, then in the service of Rtma 
and voyaging up through the Strait whidi bears 
bis name. Little more was known of it however, 
for many years after. In 1826, an English espedi- 
ticm under Beechy visited P(^t Barrow and opened 
the way for others. The Eskimos who lived between 
Norton Sound and the Arctic Ocean appear to have 
be^ a warlike pecple, thdr young mea. bring rqgi^ 
laxly trained for war, hardening then^hres by all 
maxBier athktic exercises, dieting then^rive^ 
and often oldiged to fast in order to habituate themr 
drives to greed , hardriiipe, or making journeys on 
foot days in sucoB^on as a test of endixCf 

hlot only were the diffesmt tribes, qoiar 
at lend among themarives; they did not 
itate to enter combats widi Indians or 



; '' ■■ 



POINT BARROW, THB MUSiT NOKTHIiRLY SETTLBMENT IN AMERIC 

Tlie r»m<l®rr Meen in the forrgrotind are tame animals, driven in to l*e Itranded, in the kKroun.1. the 

l*vterian < 'hureh. 
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loea wiiea these vmtttred mto theb Fight- 

ing was earned on as a itik with bow aad amwr, b«t 

they had also special inventioiw of their own; 
the most notable were laeastplates of walnis tMat, 
prod against arrows, or great saw-toothed 
desiigr^ to crush the skull of an eoffimy. 

This period, moreover, wsb not so far distant tmt 
that I was abte to obtain my information finm the 
elders, men and wtstnoi, whose fKtheis had them- 
sdves taken part in such fights. Roasan tnuhi^ 
methods psovoi of little advantage to the natnes; 
indeed, they were well on the way to estennination 
when the United States, in 1867, bought the whole 
tenitGiy for a wnn of #7,200,000; probably the 
bed deal of its kind cm recoad.. In 1890, the Bureau 
of Educatioa set to work to improve the oondidoos 
of tlM native pc^xilation, and now, after 35 years, 
we find them indostrioas, aan h haoo s mad indfyiwd- 

eat, a wonderful tedhoony to fhavahm d 

edueatioaal methods. A poinl of past 
in material reflects was the i n taii v la d hwi of fiattas 
xemdeer from Siberia. Dr. Jadksoo, the 
Bhkimos' greatest benefaetor, socoeei^ in getting 
same 1280 iimmaals t s o q ^ over, did there are 
now dose on half a naffioo, wifih evecy proi^joct of 
rumimg into nrilHows before Icxig. 

AB the young people of the preaeiit day qxak 
Bn|^ as wvA as aiiy Americaii, aood have thus ti» 
firet qualifiiaiaoBi far OB t eri ag haio ooeaisditiatt irilh 
hmifi^aiit v^ile&' That' ttis ^Mdd he paHiilfk.ls 
dm to the firel 'that 1hs^;adiQ«l tNii'lRavt ihs iHi 
g«idathet»iitrecf avreythia^ 
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But there was also another form of educatkai 
which was of importance, and that was the estab- 
lishTne nt of the so-called co-operative stores. The 
population contributed themselves towards the funds 
for starting these, but state assistan(» was alsn 
needed, and the government vessels which inspect 
the sdiools and medical service bring up goods for 
a freight whidi just covers expenses; the Eskimos 
thus obtain cheap wares, and can themselves take 
spart in determining the prices of all necessaries. 
They manage these buriness^ themselves, under 
stq)ervision of the two local school-teachers, and it 
is generally considered that they thus gain experi- 
ence greatly conducive to the development of their 
own independence. 

During my stay at Pcant Barrow, I gained a livdy 
imjnession of the contact between the native popu- 
lation ^d the white men, who had come into the 
country to deal with cultural tasks. At the hospital, 
there was a medical misskMiary in charge, a Dr. 
Greist, with his wife, both keenly occupied in social 
work- Mrs. Grdlst devoted almost tiie whole of her 
time to “The Mothers’ and Babies’ Club,” the prin- 
cipal objects of which were hygiene and care of dal- 
drea. Tl« three nurses at the hospital had also their 
spedal tarirs, carryii^ on schools in their leisure 
for paactieal and religious instruction especialfy 
fiw WQinen and children. And through the comfoilt- 
ahle scheod rooms pa^ed a ojn^ant stream of men 
SttMi women, who were invariably received l^ter 
van der Ste^ wMi.tir^^ and patknt he^fuioeas. 
1 learned, of course later on, that oomlitions ate not 
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equally ideal evaywhere; the great difficulty is to 
the right kjnd oi workers. But Pcwnt Bamm 
at least was a place where all, trom the youngest to 
the oldest, worioed seosflbly aooofding to the prin- 
ciples of tl^ Board of Education, and 1 was glad to 
obtain the best intaoductkm here at once. 

Of great importanoe to me and my woric at Boint 
Banow was my meeting with a man named Quules 
Brower, who had lived among the EdrimoB for forty 
years. Mr. Brower was a personality who had wi% 
Uvdy interest followed the ffite of the Eskimos* 
throu^ all these years, and very thoroii|ddy mMe 
himself acquainted with their past history. He had 
married a native wornan from the locality, and spoke 
the Eskimo tcmgue excellently. He was rightly 
called the King of Pcant Barrow; few there is hardly 
a man all along the ooast who enjoys such respect 
and veaeratkm both among white mm and Edd- 
mos. Mr. Brower and I mm made friends, and 
thanks to his advice, 1 was aUe at once to hit on the 
^)ots where there was work to be done, and get into 
touch with the pec^ who knew what I wanted to 
leariL My numerous coamaatioiswhh Mr. Bimrar 
are fanong the mew^ pleasant and moBtmshradm 
I have ever bad. 

In Alaska, natmal aittmal Kfe have 

necessitated a devdopmmt of industry on two defin- 
ite lines: the caribou hunters on die one hand, the 
whalere on the other. Hunth^ by sea had itSi dofra* 
ite aeaaoas, prstlaffii^ smyvety aomadic iBBiiol 
while die iifitaimse axM ttwouih 'tdlrii 
had to be followed on the o^ier hsaid made fr 
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sible to keqp to the coast in the whaling season. 
Consequently, some of the natives sailed up the rivers 
and settled more or less inland, though coming down 
once a year to the coast for sealskin and blubber, 
bringing caribou ridn and furs in exchange. 

Point Barrow has alwa37S been one of the main 
centres for the Eskimo whaling industry. The 
whales b^jin to arrive in numbers about the bqgrn- 
ning of April, and continue to come in until the fir^ 
weds in June; the whaling was carried on from dan 
boats out at the edge of the firm winter ice. Dar- 
ing the months the whaling lasted, all the men lived 
uninterruptedly out at the edge of the ice, desp^ 
much inconvenience arising bom the tabu system. 
Tents were forbidden, and they had therefore to be 
oantent with storm-shdtm made of skins , or seek 
some protection from the elements under the book 
It was also forbidden to dry clothes, and raw food was 
tsbix; all meat had to be bc^ed. Meantime, the 
women and children spent an anrious time up in the 
winter houses. As soon as a whale was captured, 
they drove out and fetdied the meat, 'vriiich was 
stored in great subterrar^ean larders, dug so deep 
down that the meat remained frozen throt^lhodt the 
summer. 

The edge of the ice was rx>t so far from land but 
^^.st wte eai^. td fc^ow the pksgress of the hunt- 
^ fimm on sbcse. The ^dn boats ami their crews 
were po^bd at spots where the dean sbmght fine of 
the kenedge was indented by ^naE cut by 

the storms. The whales, foBowin^ the of 

the ioe, invariably moved into these credcs, where 
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th^ were easily haipocaicd. The haipoons wore 
pointed with slate or jaint, whadi it was not diffioilt 
to thrust thnjug^i the thick: layer of hhibber; the 

haipcKM lines were as a nile 30-^5 fatboaos loog, with 

three (ladder floats, one at the end of the Hue and 
two others tied together about 5 htthoma from the 
he^ of the harpoon. 

Ihe taadition of many i^eoeratioiis, and yean of 
practice, had givea steersmen and haipoonen great 
skiU in calculating the movements of the wl^ Afl 
the boats lay on the ice ready to be tqiped off at a 
moment’s notice, and the sdiale, as a rale, passed 
so dose that it could be harpooned from the ice 
itself. At the same moment, all the boats put out, 
scattering over several Idlometres round, and wait- 
ing for the whale to cmne tq[) agam, whm it would 
be given a ferw more harpoons, with Hnes and liaA- 
der floats, to <hag along; thm dbedbed its pace, 
and enahleid the laaitefs toToome to close ^murten 
with tl^ir great lances, iriU w«e thrast al ift a 
^pot where the flint head oonld be aBse of poneliiit' 
ing. The next thrust would be dflroeted toinads 
one of the i^eat arteries m the nedk; or an attxMiiiii 
would be made to sever the tnl fin; the wiwls eohid 
then no longer dbe^ and was eaafy Id^ 

Only occasional^ was a whale attadked in open 
sea; tibas being a far more dificuH matter. When it 
Was done, the tomters oodd, however, redoan w^ 
the fact, Ifast a whale appsoaded hom the from 

from bamn ii l, 1^ hsMi bm 

A n y fly h i ff front nldfi hiNMvsr, ft 
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both see and bear a conaderabk distance off. The 
first ti-mft a whale was harpooned it would come up' 
3-4 kilometres from the spot where it went 
down; but as the boats always lay spread out along 
the edge of the ice, it would not be long before the 
lances got to work and the whale was despatched. 

With these prunitive implements of the stone age 
type, the hunters could, in a single spring season, 
actxrtmt for up to 22 whal^ at Point Barrow alone. 
Considering what this means in meat and blubber and 
hide, it is not hard to understand that in this dis- 
trict in particular Ihere was the possibility of a 
flourishing period of culture. 

An Eskimo who is a practised whaler is called 
“UmaaKk,” a word which, originally meaning merely 
the owner of a boat, has come to have the signifi- 
cance cf “chieftain,” as the great boat-owners, the 
more daring whalers, had unrestricted authority 
over their crews, and held the poation d chieftains 
in their own communities. 

Whaling implements were only allowed to be used 
for one season; this applies to the skins of the boats, 
and all gear and equipm^t. In earlier times, all 
the harpoons were burned with the other imple- 
ments in a great bonfire during the festivals held at 
the Goodbsaonof the s^son; later, it became the cus- 

^ ^ heads on a 

wh^ they imtM the chi^tain died, 

when they were him in his gtave. 

Wh^ a man hhd ^t his first whale, it was hts 
duty, at the gr^ whaling f^tival, to throw away 
ah ^lat he owned d furs and other things; his fellow- 
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villagers had then to fig^t for a share, the costly 
furs being cut into fragments that as many as |k]s* 
sible might have a part. Altogether, there wen 
m a n y remarkable and airmsing customs 
with the whaling. As a rule the greatest weight was 
attached to meaningless magic songs that had to be 
declaimed immediately befme harpocming was to 
take place; there were, however, alan other im jw - 
tant points to be observed before setting out, nv^ntru t 
originating in the belid that the whate, in the oiili- 
est days of the world, had beai a human being, just 
as had other animals. 

The whale is dangerous to hunt, but is also amen- 
able to advances from human beings, especially 
women. Thus, for instance, a diief s wife, on kam- 
ing that her husband’s crew has harpooned a whale 
must at once take oS one Ixxit and remain quietly 
in her house. Tins pgeliininary step tounaids un- 
dressing supposed to idfeci the soul of the whale 
and draw it towards the hoem. When the 
boat neared the land, she smst fill her wader-vuBwl 
with water and go down to the dead whale 
in order to refresh its thiisting sod with oocd water. 

The chieftmn himsdf mostly took the part cl 
steersman; it is reckoned a great art to cakulate the 
movements of the whale. He would choose for his 
harpooner a young and powerful man, wImssb ihity 
was to drive the harpoon into the whale as soon as he 
gave the signal, (hi the day before going dosna to 
the ioe edge to begm the whaling, the yotuig 
pooner had to sleep in ihe for^art of the boat, imd 
would be visited there in the course cf the ni^t 
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the chiefs wife. A chief had as a rule several wives, 
and it was the harpooner’s right to be visited by tlie 
youngest and prettiest. This meeting with a woman 
put the young man into high spirits, and the soul of 
the whale also was supposed to be attracted by the 
idea of being killed by a man coming straight from a 
woman. 


That is the way whaling was carried on in the 
olden days. Now, the old harpoons with their 
ingeniously worked flint and slate heads are long 
since reflated to the category of antiques, and in- 
stead, a modem “darting gun,” with explosive 
bombs, is used. Only the skin boat still remains; 
it is considered the most practical form of craft, 
as it ha s often to be carried long distances over the 
ice. 


I had learned that tliere was a considerable encamp- 
ment of inland folk on the Utorqaq river, and de- 
cided to go up, with Miteq and Anarulunguaq, anrl 
visit them, Leo Hansen remaining behind to get 


some pictures of the festival which the natives cele- 
brate on the conclusion of the whaling season. He 
would then come on by sea when navigation c^)ened, 
and bring our collations through to Nome. 

On the 8th of June we reached the mouth ^ 
^osqaq at Icy Cape, or as the Eskimos call it 
Q^aerserfik, “the place where kayaks are lost.” 
“Iher name is probably due to the fact that the settie- 


is built on a sandliank so low that it is some- 
floo^d when the wind blows hard cm shore. 
if but the bKzzards were by no trifiam 
• statical at Wainwright was so com- 





THE NALUKATAQ 

At the close of the spring whaling season, the Alaskan Eskimos hold a great festival, with 
singing, dancing and games. The principal item on this part of the programme is the Nalukataq, 
in which men and women are tossed in a blanket of walrus hide. 
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pletdy buried in show that it was haid to get into 
the houses at all. The inhaHtants here, with a vet- 
eran whalor nanaed Jim Allan, had been wodkaiig 

hard anoe April without getting so much as a wabm 

At Icy Cape, however, they had been more for- 
tunate, acKi had got a whale, in honor of iduch 
event, the place was foH of viatorB foom a naadeer 
car^ near by— ^ very one 1 was on my way to 
visit. 'Hie festival must oome fast of comae. It 
was on the loth, and fortunately the weather was 
magnificeat. Men, women and dbildren were dressed 
in new garments qiecially made for the oocaskm, awl 
gathCTed in the course ci the forenoon at the qag«M. 
or dance hall. 

Certain parts of the whale meat— the tail, dorsal 
fin and the skin horn the jaws — are set as 

delicacies for the feast. 'There are games, a 

glorified form of toesing in a falankset, two wahus 
hides sewn together being heM out by as many 
hands as can fold a hold, and the victim thwfi 
up into the air, endeavoring to come down 
and feet foremost. Roars laughter greet thorn wtio 
foil; and not infoequently brolren bones may resuh. 
When this has gone on for some horns, the fwaatti^ 
begins, and lasts for the rest that day and the 
ni^t, with intervals ranging and daaw'atig, Tea 
pixiormers with drums sit in a row, with a chorta of 
msde ax^ fotnale voices gathaod round; the 
gederaliy two wosnea and one man, in ttons. 

1 was ra&m* disappdbxted in the soags, who^ were 
little more than r^caios as an acoonapmament to the 
danoe, with no test to speak of; certainly notlang to 
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compare with the lyrics I had found among the 
North-west Passage Eskimos. 

On the foEowing morning we set off tor the main- 
land, to the village where I proposed to stay for the 
present. Beades the old men and women I had spe- 
cially wiriied to see, tha:e were some young reindeer 
herdsmen, rounding up a herd of some 800 head. 
The season’s calves had to be branded, which is 
done by marking the ears with the owner’s particu- 
lar sign. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE GIFT OP SONG AND DANCS 

aorth ai»i ncnth-west ofxoer of Aladba, oam- 
prising all that vast fdain to the north of the 
Endicott Mountains, k watered ty grparf. ri ve ra , 
which have i^yed a gzeat part as ehaamn-lyi q£ oom- 
mnnication dttring the period bef43ie the arrival of 
the white toesi. Three rivers risai^ doee togdher 
gave rise to the naaay villages in the interior, and 
served as waterways thiou|^ the oountiy, in wfaidh 
all rile E^rireos formed one oonmnmity, with winter 

ima-are tbs 

detKMiching into great hefwie^ 

Point Lay, and findSy, OdviOe MreaE^i tiM Us pent 
ddta meeting the Areric Ocean near WUBedHt. 

The i^jamos call the Colville Rhser Ejggpilr, <v 
Great SIver, but the dwellers on its banks are called 
Ka n gi an e roaitit, after one of its tributary sireaan. 
It is quite near the source of the Utorqaq, only 
S^JBrated by a rang^ of hihs, the Qimeq, the di.<d:anf«» 
between there being so digbt that sitcin boats eas- 

ily be carried £roan one river to the other. 

The Kangtanernriut sailed down the Cdville 
River in the spiing, wten the channel was dear of 
ice ; often fifty boats at a tiine, or something lilrp! 500 
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souls. Little wonder that the Indians feared them! 
llie journey up river took longer, and the boats had 
to be towed by men and dogs together over the 
many reaches where the current was too strong for 
paddling. A great camp was formed in the delta, 
and in the course of the summer, salmon were caught 
in great numbers for winter use, the implements 
used being nets made of caribou sinew. Caribou 
hunting was also carried on at the same time for 
present needs. The object of the visit, however, 
was to procure blubber from the native round Point 
Barrow, who came out here to trade. Encounters 
with the Indians were not infrequent, and every 
man who had dain an Indian was tattooed at the 
ojmers of the mouth as a mark of distinction. 

All these pet^le loved th«r inland life and the 
merry journeys up and down the river in parties. 
In summer they lived in t^its of caribou skin, built 
to a special pattern, on a wooden framework of some 
twenty branches interwoven so as to form a kin<^ of 
beehive dwelling, easy to heat, A tent of this 
kind is called Qalorvik. Winter hous^ were built on 
the same principle, but with a strcmger framework, 
and oovaed, first wilh peat or mc^s, ar d the n witti 
earth stamped down to form a hard crust. Ihe 
inside was ihen fined with a thick layer erf branches 
to pi^eyent from erambli^ down. The 

was hmit over with snow biodcs, r^em- 
bling an cadmary snow hut; indeed, it was probably 
moddled on tins. Large stones set in the middlp of 
the floor fiKmed a and a hdfe was left 

in the noerf above to let out the smoke. 



SAGPLUAQ, FROM COLVILLE RIVER 

He was young in the days when caribou were still hunted with bow and arrow. 
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The natives oi the Noetak River moved down in 
tile spring to Cape Sep{»ng8 and Kota^Mie Sncaid, 
while those of the Utorqaq, the Uton]annhit, as they 
are called, made for the whalers' quarters at Icy 
Cape. The Utorqarmitit are also called the wdUf 
people, on account of their foQowing the caribou 
like wolves, instead oi staying at one {dace thioc^* 
out the winter. These nugratiom took place be- 
tween Octoher and Mardh, ak»^ the f ro ae n riven» 
which mth their many tributaries form a netfiosk of 
paths through the hills and wooded valleys. Owing 
to the scarcity of food for the dogs, teams were gen- 
erally reduced to two, and men and women hauled 
at the sledges themselves. 

Thus, roug^y, was the round of life mxioag the 
dwdlers on the great rivers. Generally speaking, 
they lived at peace among themselves, and also with 
the coa^ folk with vdwm they traded. But whh 
those Irving fartfierog, they wem emMt^^ 
and constant watchfuliii^ lese nanHsaiy, as their 
enemies mig^t at any timo swoop down opon way 
party that could be taken imawaows. The men 
always lay down with their wee^xms ready to han d. 

After the ptimilivB methods in tm among the 
Caribou Eskimos ef the Barren Gtonnis, M was 
interesting to see the degree of ridll and ingematy 
whidi these people had developed in thdr methods 
of huofea!®* apart hom the spiritual culture. I noted 
no fewer twent y methods of mptmiiig or 
kiffing kinda of i^aae, and took down, toam 

the lips of niy ralotiaant, Sagdhttq, dw Nht «f ^ 
most important. ■ 
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As regards their religious ideas, I found here, 
despite the difference in conditions of life as com- 
pared with the eastern tribes, the same ftmdamental 
principles as I have alread.y noted. Their spiritual 
culture, lilse their material, was on a higher levd, 
but based on the same ideas of tabu, of spells and 
charms and propitiation of evil spirits, with the 
an^oq as mediators between them and the super- 
natural powers. It has hitherto been generally 
believed that incipient totemism existed in these 
r^ions, and the marks found on implements have 
beai adduced as evidence of this. Were this the 
case, it would mean a breach of continuity between 
the eastern and the westerii tribes. I therefc»e 
devot«i parricular attaition to the study of this 
quests, and came to the cxmcluaon that the marks 
found on harpoons, knives, and implem^its gener- 
ally, which had formerly been regarded as totem 
marks, were purely personal, a means whereby the 
owner could readily identify his property, as we 
might use initials or a ci^. 

Here also we find tl^ dominant principle of rites 
and prohibitions in connection with the different 
animals hunted; ^dns of caribou must not be worked 
on near the sea, nor those of the seal within sight 
of the river; certain work must only be done at 
OSriiafe s^fSOns, and the like. Particular rules ob- 
tiinnd in regard to caribou caught in traps; such 
never be cut tip with iron knives, but 
cmiy with flint or ^te ; and the m^tfe had to be cooked 
ill specki pots. 

Wolf and wolverine are more or l^s of a luxury. 
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inasmuch as their flesh is not eaten, and tti^ aie 
oifly sought for as providing a finer sort of fur for 
trumnings. The hunter who aspires to the ponmit 
of these must not cut his hair, or drink hot soup, for 
a whole winter, and no hammer of any sort muid be 
used in his house. On retumii^ h ome with tl bf 
skin of a wolf, intrfoate ceremonies have to be ot^- 
served, in which the neaghbora part. 

The hunter must first waflc ronnd Us oim 
following the sun. For a male wolf, be bis 
M four tinaes against the wall of the boose, five 
times for a female, indicating the four «ii*t five days' 
tabu for male and female reflectively. At tbe — 
time, the women inside the house must bow their 
heads and turn their faces away from the entrance, 
while a man runs out and informs all the mi>n in the 
otto houses of the kilL Then all go out with their 

kmves, m the hope tbs^ the soul of the wolf , sufpased 

to be stH present in the sfchi» thtv 

knives and tet itself be hf theni west tjawt 

Tbe hunter then carries the to the d b yimg 

and hangs it tp; a young man reus rp wilh a piiw of 
caribou ^dn wfakii he hatafa to the Imider. The 
latter then i^xpe, and landing aaloed in the wipw; 
rubs himsdf aH over with a piece of oarflian 
after whkh a fire is fit, and he forfher deanses Us 
body % standing in tte sm^ knives, bows 
and smmm are hm^ ip beride the wdf s dan and afi 
poesoids my doud: ‘‘flow it deeps ns”— "fit" 

being the soul of the wotf. 

The himter then entem to own httfc ind lUi dbwn 
beside his wife, all the women difi siltaig whh beaife 
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bowed and faces averted. Tbe hut is then deco- 
rated with all the most valuable possessions: knives 
and axes, often of flint or jade, are hung up, bead 
ornaments, tools, anything a wolf might be sup- 
posed to Kke, or that the family specially value. 
Then all the men of the village come in, and th e 
hunter tells stories, not to amuse his guests, but to 
entertain the soul of the wolf. It is strictly forbidden 
to laugh or even smile; the wolf might then become 
susindous and take it for gritting of teeth. Two 
stories must always be told, as one “cannot stand 
alone.” Thm the visitors leave, and aU can retire 
to rest. 


But the ceremonial is not yet done with. On the 
fdlowing morning, the soul of the wolf has to be sent 
on its way. The hunter falls on one knee by the 
fire place, with a white stcme hammer in his hand, 
and sings a magic song, and then howls: “IJhu!” 
four times for a male, five times for a female wolf, 
and raps four or five times on the floor of the hut! 
He then runs out and clambers up cm to the roof, 
listening at the window, while another man tat-ps his 
post by the fireplace and cries out, “How many?” 
Tte husfter outdde answers “Four” or “Five” ac- 
to tte sex oi the wolf, and the maa within 
This cerranony has to be re- 
o^ier houses. Then all the men 
^ J wh^e the ddn is hung up, and 

life is gone llatiui^ more, all 

crying at 3a^: 


■ tmnow as a good sold, as a strong soul!” 

now, but not b^ore, a great banquet is held 




WOMEN FROM POINT BARROW 

A half-breed and a pure Eskimo, both wearing the picturesque dresses made from the ahite- 
spotted skin of tame animals trimmed with fur of wolf and wolverine. 




THE GIFT OP SONG AND DANCE 3*3 

in the hunter’s house, the feast « ymhrjK«w^ AmmA 
wolfs proviaon for the journey. AB the has 
to be cut up beforduusd into mouthfah, for 
each guest brings his knife, no knives axe aBomd to 
be used, n<M- may tl^ meat be served on an ocdiiiaiy 
dish, but must be set out on a caribou «lrt« All 
available ddicacies axe served up with the gieatest 
care. Nc^hing must be left, and mr^thiiig n ot 
must at once be given to tte dogs. 

No hunter may kill more than five wolves axid five 
foxes in one season ; as soon as tins number is xeadbed, 
all his traps have to be taksen in. N^;lect of this 
precaution involves either loss of tte antmafe aheady 
cat^t, or the risk of being bitten to death. 

This cult ctf the beast-^wd, or the oimtiiiuation of 
life after death, reappears in numerous myths de- 
signed to instruct the inexperienced. A point xe- 
peated^em|toaredi&thei%gto between 

human and mimoT IHIi. 'iind im firil nuriiiliiiit iii'ii'i 
ence to the tinoes when beasH enidd turn iotb wmmi 
and xnen often fived as bea^ I give ode of llnlli 
myths as told me by Sagdlnaq, of CobriBolftjNdr. 

How Soiio AMD Damcb am ms Hot.ir 6irr m 

Fessival Pisst C&mb to Mijsdilitii 

’’'There were onoe a man mad a woman who lived 
Sidr Hb am. Tlie nmn wen a great hunter, eome- 
tsms bamliiig gmoe far inland, and sdmidksim dill 

"Hen s^lKiiiiNdrbiihi' to 
and whmi the bc^ hi^ la&liltmmAa'-mMa 

a little bow for slwotiiig bi^s, and in rime he gfm 
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to sing a song, nca* how to beat a dram and dance 
for joy. O Mother, htiman beings have no festi- 
vals, and here is this young man come to learn! ’ 

“At ttese words the eagle’s old mother was glad 
and wakened more to life. And she thanked him 
and said: ' But first you must build a big house where 
all the people can gather together.’ 

“So the two young mm built a Qagsse bigger and 
finer than any ordinary house. And then the old 
eagle mothm taught them to make drams, and to 
set words together making songs, and then to beat 
time and sing together, and kst of all to danc». 
And when the young hunter had learned all that was 
needful, the eagle took him back to the place wh^ 
they "bkA first met, and from there he wmt bade 
alone to his own place. And coming hcane, he told 
his father and mother all that had passed, and how 
he had promised the eagles that festivals should be 
hdd amo3^ men. 

“Then father and son together built a great 
qagsse for the festival, and gatitered great stores of 
meat, and made drums and made songs ready for the 
feast; and when all was ready, the young man went 
out over great far ways seeking for others to join 
in the feast, for they lived alone and knew of no 
others near. And the youi^ man met others com- 
ing two and two, some in dres^ made of wolfskm, 
others in fc^ ^ins, or skins of wolverine; all in dif- 
ferent dre^es. And he asked them all to the fes- 
tivaL 

tiieleasticg b^an, first with great dixies 
of meat, aaol^wiien; all had mten, ^fts were given 
them of cdier thmgs. Then came the singmg and 
dancing, and the gu^s learned all the songs and 
could socn take past in the singing thermdvi^ So 
they sang asKi danced all night, the old rnsn beat 
#ie?dxtsn, that sounded Sre great Imsmers; like 
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the heart of the old eagle mother beating. But 
when it was over, and the gue^ went away, it was 
seen that those guests in the skins of different beasts 
were beasts themselves, in human form. For the 
old eagle had sent them; and so great is the power of 
festiv^ that even animals can turn into human 
beings. 

“And some time after this, the young man was 
out hunting, and again met the young who 

took bfm as before to the house where his mother 
lived. And lo, the old and wealdy mother 
was grown young again; for when men hold festival, 
all the old eagles regain their youth; and therefore 
the eag^ is the saca^ bird of song and dance aand 
festival.” 



CHAPTER XXV 

UNCLE SAM'S NEPHEWS 

T HAD now to bid farewell to some of my faifMtd 
^ dogs. It was impossible to take them all the 
way bade with me, and I was anxious to leave 
them somewdiere where they would be wdl cared 
for. I therefore handed over the majority to Ugper- 
saun, the trader at Icy Cape, keeping only four in 
case we might have need of them later on. 

I had been warned that it would be impossible to 
travd along the coast of Alaska at this season, and 
was pr^>ar^ for the worst. Sledging was danger- 
ous, as the ice was already adrift in many places; 
we therefore decided to sail through the lagoons. 
Part of the way we were towed by the dogs, where 
the coastline admitted of this; the animals trotted 
along on daore, with the boat at the end of a long 
towHne out in the water; often at such a pace as to 
send a fountain of gjray fxom. the bows. At 
txmes we ran aground in the shallows, and had to 
tAt sotsd wade about looking for some passaMe 
After tiiree days of this we reached Point 
liUy, where there was an B^kinoto village. 

Tbe na&Nes here were too wefl off for words. My 
host, Toripa, had a stme of coffee, tea, sugar, flmu, 
tobacco^ petroleum almost for a year, with a 
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ANARULtJNGlTAQ WITH TWO t>F flUft IHM.H 

Between Point 'Lay »Tid Point Ilt*pe «U naviiiation wa* b*rre<l f*v the u e. stritl we had theref<»re to printed <*n font afonic the T>ofini 

a« well a« men had to l»ear their 'ihare of the It*a«l. 
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and carrying ofiE more houses, it is impossible to say 
what may have been the original number. Prob- 
ably, the village here and its immediate neighbor- 
hood had at one time something like 2000 souls, or 
as many as am now to be found throughout the 
whole of the North-west Passage between the Mag- 
netic Pole and Herschel Mand. Human bones are 
scattered about everywhere, and Mr. Thomas in- 
formed me that he had himself during his short tern 
of residence seen to the interment of 4000 skulk! 

The wh a lin g here is still excellent, and there was 
abundance of everything, with no fear for the com- 
ing winter. I arranged with a couple of story- 
tdlere to work with me, and t hanks to the kinrlnpss 
of my host, Mr. Thomas, was able to spend my timp 
to the best axivant^e. Qalajaoq, a notable author- 
ity on local affairs, gave me the following account of 
the origin of the place: 

“In long fcHgotten times, there ware no lowlands 
here at the foot of the mountains, and men lived 
on the summit of the great mount Irrisugssuk, 
south e^ of Kotzebue ^und; that was the only 
land whick rose from the sea; and on its tcp may 
still be found the dceletons of whales, from those 
first men’s hunting. And that was in the time when 
men stall walked on th^ hands, head downwards; 
so longiggo it was. 

- * the Raven — he who created 

heaven and earth-T-rowed out to sea in his kayak 
out to sea, and there he saw something dark mov- 
ing and squelching on the surface <xf the water. He 
rowed out and harpcxmed it; blood flowed from tlte 
wound he had made. The raven Ihot^t it must 
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be a whale, but then saw that it was a huge dead 
mass without beginning or end. Slowly the life 
ebbed from it, and he fastened his towline to it and 
towed it in to the foot of the hills south of Uivfaq, 
Here he made it fast, and on the following day, 
wheti he went down to look at it, he saw it was stiff; 
it had turned into land. And there among the old 
ruins of houses may still be seen a strange hole in 
the ground; that is the spot where the raven har- 
pooned TiMtaq. And that is how this land <ame.” 

The Tikerarmiut were once a mighty people, and 
thore is a legend of a great battle fought by them on 
land and sea against the Nunatarmiut, somewhere 
near Cape Seppings; the Tikerarmiut were badly 
defeated, and never regaiaed their former power. 
Then in 18S7 came the establishment of the whaling 
station at Pc^t Hope. The chief of that period, 
Arangaussaq, endeavored to oppose the progress of 
the white men, but without avail, and m hk <kath 
the native made peace with the whites, who thence 
forward assumed the mastery. 

Pcont Hope is mc®t interesting as a centre and 
repository of the ancient Eddmo culture, with much 
that is not found elsewhere. I gained some omsid- 
erable knowledge of their more particular mysteries 
from Qaiajaoq. A notable feature is the use of 
and figctres in their f^tivals, which is carried 
to mi exl^atoridmary degree. 

Ihe ar^hlsoq, idter a visit to the qmt wtrid, 
endeavors to g^ve a raxad of trihat he has seen by 
carving masks to represmt the differait faces he 
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has seen, the qnrits also being present. He further 
calls in the aid of others, who carve according to his 
instructions, producing a great numba: of remark- 
ably fantastic nm^. Special songs and dances are 
ocanposed, and used in (xwijunction with the masks 
at the great feasts, which are hdd at different sea- 
sons in honor of the different animals forming the 
staple of food. . 

Greatest of all is the Great Thanksgiving Festival 
to the souls of dead whales. This is held in the 
qagsse, which serves ordinarily as a place of assem- 
bly for all the men of the place, but on special occa- 
aons as a temple or banqueting hall. Ihe upper 
part of the interior at the back is painted to repre- 
sent a starlit sky, much trouble being taken to pro- 
cure colmed stones to serve for pigments. A 
carved wooden image of a bird hangs from the roof, 
its wk^ being made to move and beat four drums 
placed round it. On the floor is a spinning top stuck 
about with feathers; close by is a doll, or rath«: the 
upper half of one, and on a frame some distance from 
the floor k a model ddn boat, complete with crew 
and requisites for whaling. 

Tlie proceedings opai with the anging of a hymn; 
then a man springs forward and commences to dance; 
tisb, however, is merely the agnal for mechanical 
marvels to b^;in. The bud flaps its wings and 
be^ its drums with a steady rhythmic beat. The 
top is set spinning, ihrowing out the feathers in 
ail direct»3QS as it goes; the crew of the boat get to 
woirk with paddles; the doU without nods 
m*d bows in all directkais; and most wonderful of 
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all, a little ermine stidm out its head from its hole 
in the wall, poj» back again and then looks out, and 
finally runs across to the other side to vanish into 
another hole, snapping up a rattle with a bladder 
attached as it goes. AH hold their breath, for should 
the creature fail to enter the hole with rattle and 
bladder behind it, one of those present must die 
within the year. But all goes well, and the oomjaay 
gasp in rdief. Then follows a general distribution 
of gifts, edible delicades mostly, to all present, and 
the guests depart. 

On the 31st of July, having collected a great store 
of folklore, and finding the weather more favorable, 
I decided to push on. We travelled now in a little 
dinghy with motor attached, keeping dose in to 
shore and visiting natives here and there. We met 
Eldctuna, the first of the E^kinaos to own tame rein- 
deer; he has now a herd of 800 h^d, tended him- 
sdf and two sons. On the 3rd of August we came 
to a camp of young people from Noataq River, with 
a herd of 3000 reindeer, of which 1000 were the 
property of a siogle man. These people were deanly, 
inteOigent, wdl to do, and contmted, retaining many 
of their sound Eddmo qualities, but speaking Eng- 
lish fluently, and living as traders, in direct commu-. 
nicataoii with Seattle. 

At Isiii, on ihe 7th of August, we crossed Kotzdjue 
SouM; was sl^How, and pafectly fredi, as 

three rivdrs, th^ Noataic, Kuvak and flow 

out into the sea just here. We had to make a wiife 
sweep round, following difloent dbazmels, and landed 
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late in the evening among gold-diggers, traders and 
Eskimo salmon fillers. 

Kotzebue was an outstanding point on our long 
journey; for here it was that I could get into touch 
once more with the outer world, after three 
years of exile; here at last I should find a tele- 
graph station — ^the most northerly in America. 
Naturally then, my first errand on landing was to 
send a message home announcing the successful com- 
pletion of our long sledge trip. We had pitched our 
camp among the Eskimo tents, and the telegraph 
station lay in the opposite end of the town. And 
my mind was very busy as I strode down to the office, 
mentally writing out my message on the way. 

I was not a little disappointed then to learn that 
the tel^praph, newly installed, was not in working 
order at the moment; the operator, whom I had 
looked to electrify with my news, Iktened stolidly, 
and suggested at last that I might try to get through 
from The Boxer, a vessel lying some ten miles to 
the south. This meant waiting till next day with 
a sl^pless night between, and this too failed. I 
had perforce to return to tJae office in Kotzebue again, 
and it was two days — ^the longest on the whole expe- 
diii<Hir-beEare the operator succeeded in getting 
thiou^ to Nome. The s^e evening I had the 
i^y from Copenh^en. was well at home, and 
my amrades had got through successfully. 

• The good news affected me to such an extent that 
for the first time in months I put aside- all thought 
ofiwofk, and taoated myself to an unlimited rest. 
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I slept for twenty-four hours, to the great astonMi- 
ment of those about me. Thus refried, I could 
look about for the best means of utilizing our stay 
here until the mailboat from Nome could take us on. 

Kotzebue (Qeqertarsuk) was the biggest town we 
had visited as yet, with a sdiool, postoffice, the afore- 
mentioned telegraph station, and five or six big shops. 
Thai there were gold d^ers of various nationali- 
ties; and a camp of about a thousand Bsidmos. 

In the white traders’ quarter, I came upon an 
enterprising yoimg native, Peter Sheldon, who 
owned a small motor boat, a neat and swift little 
craft with cabin and daylights ; the very thing for a 
trip up the river and a glance at the (xmntry round. 
I arrangai with him to go up the Kuvak as far as 
Noorvik, of which I had heard a great deal already. 

Noorvik is a remarkable place, a township built 
to order, for the Bureau of Education.. It had been 
found difficult to work with the nunaerous scattered 
little E skimo villages with a few children in each, 
and arrangements were therefore made to shift 
them up inland where they could be taught together, 
and at the same tame removed from the dar^^ of 
demoralizang influences on the <x)ast. The result 
was a model town of 300 inhalatants. 

At six in the morning we sailed acro^ Hotham 
Inlet and aiterai the Kuvak. It was wonderful 
weather. Ihe sun had come out after a long spell of 
lain and Bust; and we, who had been blodcaded by 
ice thr6u^eQii.t tibe stmam er, revdied in the ss^t of 
this new country, any Eskimo territory we 

had ever seen. Here were wooded hills, fringing 
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the fertile delta, rich grass land and soft Tvann 
breezes laden with the scent of trees and flowers. 

Hotham Inlet (Imarsuk) is a big sheet of water, 
looking bi^er than it is from the fact that the low 
shores are invisible until one is close upon them. 
Here, as throughout the whole bay, the water is so 
diaHow that navigation is only possible by follow- 
ing the channels of the rivers. In rough weather, 
the crossing is impossible, as the water simply boils 
over the riiallows, and parts are left high and dry. 

In the course of the morning, we i^ached the 
Kuvak Delta, a big plain cut through by numerous 
channels, forming a maze whicii it would be impos- 
sible to n^otiate with safety were it not for the marks 
set up at intervals along the fairway. The land- 
scape seems altogether tropical to us, after the deso- 
lati<m of the Arctic coast. Buriies, low trees and 
tall grass run right out into the water, and ducks, 
geese and other waterfowl rise noisily as we near 
them. At noon we land at a little “road house” 
or travellers’ shelter, open to any who happen to 
pass. It is designed more ^edally for winter use, 
and comprises, in addition to the house itself, a 
kennel with room fca: 15 dogs, a store of hay and a 
stack of firewood. We got a fire going in the stove, 
and had a meal ready in a twinkling. This disposed 
of, we went off up river onc^ more. Hie vegeta- 
faoa grows richer and taller as we advance, and a 
oohi^ of hours after leaving the road house we have 
fir tre^ on rither side. Only a few at first, looking 
l&e forgotten Christmas trees, solitary strangers 
the native and willow, but they soon 



NASUK, FROM KOT2EBXJE SOUND 

An old wiseacre, well up in the ancient traditions of his people and an excellent teller of 

folk tales. 
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grow bi^er and more niimerous as we go on, imtil 
there are whole woods, running down to the water’s 
edge. Farther on again, the hanks are tangled for- 
^t where axes would be needed to cut a way through. 
Here and there we come upon a deserted village; 
the natives have forsaken their fathers’ hunting 
grounds and gathered about the modem w<Miders of 
Noorvtk. 

We reached there late that evening, and found the 
place weE worth a viat. Three schoohnasters, an 
inspector, a doctor and two nurs^ attend to the 
various departments, and all are earnestly interested 
in the work. Everything is arranged on the most 
modem lines. There is a fine hospital with an oper- 
ating theatre excellently equipped, and 40 beds, 
the whole in a two-storied building. Medical attend- 
ance and medicines are free, but patients admitted 
to hospital pay 75 cents per day if th^ can afford it. 
I found natives cff all ages here; cx»avalescents ware 
admitted to the doctors’ rooms and were given 
books, magazines and illtstrated papers, beskles 
being entertained with gramophone concerts. They 
sekned to be having a thoroughly good time alto- 
gethar. 

The Eskimos live in neat wooden houses, with 
eledzic light installed; for this, a charge of a dollar 
per mcBith per house is made, the proceeds serving 
of the engineer in charge of the 
Eddmos have them^ves de- 
frayed thi g02Krator, the remailer 

bang provided by the state. The pls^ in 

good timber country, a sawmili has been set up and 
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the natives can. have any quantity cut on payment 
in Idnd, a sixth of the load being the usual <x»t. 
Tlie doctor’s wife, who is herself a nurse, acts as a 
kind of sanitary inspector and looks after hygienic 
conditions in the homes. Last winter, a flag with the 
Stars and Stripes was offered as a prize to the house- 
wife who kept her home in finest order. Visits of 
inspection wa*e made at all hours throughout the 
winter in the different homes, but the lady inspector 
fotmd them invariably so thoroughly washed and 
scoured and clean and neat that no white woman 
could have done better. At the end of the term, 
the question as to who should have the flag became 
a problem indeed, for all seemed equally to have 
deserved it. And the ingenious solution ultimately 
arrived at was, that it should go to the one who 
had most dnidien and yet had kept her house as 
dean ds the rest. 

The white men seem to be thoroughly well in con- 
tact with the natives all round. The Inspector often 
goes out felling timber with them, and lives in camp 
among them. His wife helps the girls with their 
needlework, in addition to her missionary work. 
The doctor takes an active part in the affairs of the 
community apart from his own spedal tadc. 

Much could be said for and ag^iiKt such an 
Theoretic^y, it locks ^cdlent, as an 
i^^etisae^ ih sy^matic popular education. But it 
is alwasfe ridry to interfere overmuch in the private 
Me cff grown men and wcmen. The Eddmos appear 
©ontent with their life here so far, thou^ they do 
hnt. gfe£^ Mse the axtonatic '^Hghts out" at 9 
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p.M. or the prohibition of smoking. These of course 
are trifles, though undoubtedly constituting inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject. More seri- 
ous is the increase in competition owing to num- 
bers. In consequence of this, the hunters, in the 
trapping season, have to leave the settlemait and 
scatter in distant camps throughout the forest, while 
women and children are left behind out of r^ard 
to the schooling. The same applies to the fishing 
season in spring and autumn. It is perhaps doubt- 
ful whether this spEtting up of famiEes can go on for 
long; at present, owing to the confidaice inspired 
by the Bureau of Education among the natives, it 
seems to work weU enot^h. 

We spent a day at Noorvik, and were most hos- 
pitably entertained in all the houses we visited. On 
the foEowing ev^ung we were back in Kotzebue, 
once more. 

On the 2ist of August the maiiboat fpcan Nome, a 
Httle schooner named the SSver Wceve, arrived. We 
went on board, and found the Captain was a Nor- 
w^an, John Hegness. After a stormy voyage, we 
reached Nome on the 31st of Atsgust. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

CLIFF-DWELLERS OF THE ARCTIC 

^OME lies on a moist grassy plain with a j 5 ne 
^ range of fertile hills in the background, mak- 
ing an imposing picture to those coming from the 
wastes of ioe and snow. My two Greenlanders 
gazed wide-eyed at the spectacle, impresswi by the 
white men’s power of forming great settlements far 
from their own country. 

Thirty years ago, the population consisted of a 
few E^dmo families, winning a bare existence from 
the sea. Then, in 1900, gold was found, and as if 
by magic a town sprang up, with room for ten 
thousand souls. The haste with which it was con- 
structed shows even now in the lack of regard for 
beauty or comfort. Gold was the one idea. It is said 
that in Nome, there is gold underfoot wherever you 
tread; and during the last twenty years, the district 
has produced over eighty million dollars. Methods 
at first were of the most primitive sort; men dug 
with spades in the sand wherever they could get at 
it, or stood in lines along the shore trying to wash out 
gold dust from the sand. Mighty machines have 
superseded all this, and men now prefer the certainty 
of a high wage regularly paid to the chance of a 
fortune that may never come. 
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The season at Nome is but short; in the first tialf 
of June the ice disappears and navigation b^^ins; 
by the end of October, or early in November, the 
last vessel has left for the south. The summer 
population now is about 2000; in winter barely 900, 
chiefly whites; of the permanent residents hanlly 
more than a hundred, are Eskimos. The town is a 
sort of capital for North-west Alaska, a centre for 
equipment of trading ^peditions, and the constant 
stream of people passing through in summer pro- 
vides a means of existence for stores, agencies aaid 
trades of various kinds. 

My companions were naturally interested in the 
sights of the place ; the streets with their curious wood 
paving, and the shops with all manner of waxes 
they had never seen before. Anarulunguaq in par- 
ticular could hardly believe it was all real. Afto a 
first look round, we went into a restatirant to get 
something to ^t. To my astoaii^bgment, we weae 
turned out! I had forgotten that we were now in 
regions where people are judged by their outward 
appearance, and had not given a thou^t to crar old, 
worn clothes. We took the hint, however, and at 
once set about to procure the garments of respect- 
ability; took rooms at an hotel, and arranged our 
mode of life on modem lines. 

I had reached Nome at a fortunate time for my 
work. Here were assembled Eskimos from all parts 
of Alaska; the entire population of King Island, the 
so-called UMtivangmiut, the inland Eskhnos from 
Strand Bminsula, the Qavjasamiut, the Kinging- 
miat from Cape Prince of Wales, the Ui^jalardler- 
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miut frcan Norton Sound and the mouth of the 
Yukon, the Siorarmiut from St. Lawrence Island, and 
finally, natives from Nunivak Island. They had 
come in for the tourist season. Some lived in gold- 
diggers' cabins, but most of them in tents, and great 
camps had ^rung up at either end of the town, 
where the Esldmc® worked away making “curies,” 
quaint carvings in walrus tusk, a form of industry 
which might bring in three to four hundred dollars 
in the course of one summer, enough to purchase 
necessaries for the winter with which to return home. 
The streets were full of Eskimos trotting about on 
business; they rarely, if ever, offered their wares 
direct for sale in the streets, but sold them to shop- 
ke^)ers who retailed them. All were deanly and 
decently dressed, kindly and respectful when spok^ 
to, without the least sign of having become demoral- 
ized by life in town. 

It was a festive time from first to last at Nome; an 
ugly little town, but a town that quickly won one’s 
heart. It is the threshold of Alaska out towards 
the great adventure of the north, and the people one 
meets are inspired with the same love as we ourselves 
for that Nature which calls and enthralls. No won- 
der that one finds friends here. I shall always 
remember with especial gratitude the members of the 
“ Le^sien dymtsty,” who, with the ^lendid old Judge 
and his wfiie ah their head, threw op&n. their charm- 
ing htane to aH the members of the Expedition, white 
man and Eddhno alike. 

I calculated that I could afford to spmd a month 
her^ evea allowing for a visit to East Cape, as the 
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vessel which was to take us down to Seattle would 
not leave until the end of October. I had thus an 
excellent opportunity of studying the various Alas- 
kan types without having to travel in search of them, 
since they were all a^embled here. I have here 
selected two of the most distinctive, namely, the 
King Islanders of Bering Strait, and the natives of 
Nunivak Idand, south of the Yukon ddta. 

The native m3rth regarding the origin of King 
Island is as follows: 

A man from the neighborhood of Igdlo came 
rowing down the river in his kayak. Near Teller 
he sighted a giant fish, which he harpooned with a 
bird dart. The great fish splashed about so violently 
that the river overflowed its banks, forming the sheet 
of water now known as Imarsuk. It then swam on 
again, and the man purstmg harpooned it once 
again, when the creature in its further stru^les 
gave rise to a new mundarion, forming the bay at 
Port Clarence. It then swam fas out to sea, the 
hunter followed, and at last MUed it. He tl^ 
cut a hole throf^h the snout, in coder to fasten a 
towline, but a great stcxrm came on, and he was 
obliged to leave it. And there it stay^, aid turned 
to stone, and became the iriand of Ukiuvak (Ki^ 
Island). There is a hole at one end cf the island, 
cut right throu^ the rode; and that is the hole which 
the man cut in the fish’s snout. 

The Qayjasamiut lived in the interior, some 
way inland from Teller. In one of their villages 
ifliere was a ^1 who, bring scolded by her mother, 
ran aWt^, and leaping m to an ice flc«, ^^s carried 
out to s^, and fei^ed on King Island. was the 
fii^ human bemg to land there, and kept hersrif 
alive by magic; afterwards, others came over from 
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the mainlaad, and a great village was formed. But 
the feland was ste^, and there were no valleys 
where houses could be built in the ordinary way; 
they had therefore to be set up on wooden supports 
on the steep rocky slopes. It was very cold here, 
with a constant wind, and the houses were built with 
three walls all round; first of driftwood, then a ODver- 
ing of hay, and over all a thidc outer layer of walrus 
hides. 

Thus the native account of King Island, its origin 
and colonization. 

It is beyond question the most inhospitable island 
I have ever seen; some 3-4 km. long by 2-3 across, 
with steep rocky sides all rotmd. In calm weatha* 
it is generally wrapped in fog; and when clear, har- 
ried by fierce winds, with a heavy swell that makes 
landing difficult amcmg the broken roclffi and churn- 
ing waters at the foot of the diffs. For a great part 
of the winter the place is cut from the mainland 
altogether. When I visited the island, it was deserted 
for the time bang, the entire population having gone 
in to Nome. We managed to land, in a small boat; 
and catainly it was worth a visit. It was like climb- 
ing up a bird clifl[. The houses stood on piles lean- 
ing ova: the prec^ice; here and there, in the mcMre 
raposai parts, the buildings were “mooned” to the 
ros^ its^ with ropes ot plaited walrus hide. Ropes 
fran points on the shore up to 
tise houses, as an aid to the ascent. Here and 
there one saw fiat spaces tmder the hou^ them- 
sdves, where the rock had been levdled to makpi a 
l^yground fc«* the children. 
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are set on strong supports made from driftwood. 
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There was a notice board on the island, stuck up 
between a couple of boulders, with the following 
announcement in a flourishing hand: 

Notice 

All property on this Island belong to the Eskimo. 
Do not i^e or disturb anything. Failure to com- 
ply win result in arrest and prosecution. 

Avlaqana, 

Chi^, King Island, 

The King Islanders are zealous Catholics, and 
generally visit the CathoKc Mission station at N<Mne 
during the summer. They are not only r^ular 
church-goers, but send their children to school as 
far as they are able, while the little ones themselves 
are keenly, interested in their lessons. Unfortu- 
nately, there is not a single spot on the Mand where 
a school could be built. The Board of Education 
therefore proposed, some years back, to diift the 
entire populaticai to St. Lawrence I d a nd , where 
there is level ground and fertile soil; and as an 
inducement, each family was offered a two-y^rs’ 
supply of provisicais, with special facilities for acquir- 
ing tame reindeer. They were in^ted to hold a 
meetii^, presided over by their chief, and were given 
time to consider the matter. It took them very 
little time, however, to dedde; not a sii^le family 
wqedd: leave the naked rock they called their home; 
te'tlaete, ft th6;finest spot in the world. 

These Kmg are for the moft part tall 

and well btaft according to Eskimo standards; they 
are, moreovo*, particu^tiy n^ and orderly with 
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tlidr gear. Their skin boats, kayaks, harpoons, and 
implements generally are the most handsomely 
worked in Alaska, and they have nearly always a 
full store of meat in reserve for the winter. Close 
to the village is a cave thirty metres deep, where 
meat will keep frozen all through the s umme r; it is 
entered through a narrow passage, and great torches 
have to be carried, as it is perfectly dark inside. 
Joints and carcases are marked with their owner’s 
mark, the one store-chamber serving for all. 

Their names for the different months of the year 
give an idea as to their manna" of life. 

October is the month of thin ice. Winter is 
approaching, and those who have been over to the 
mainland hurry back to set their house in order. 
-The weather is unreliable, and it is dangerous to 
venture far out to sea. There is little hunting of 
seal or walrus, but fishing is carried on, mostly for 
small cod. 

November is the hill-dimbing month. The houses 
are built on the south side of the island, where there 
is now open wato: and very rough seas. The prev- 
alent north wind, however, drives the ice in on the 
north shore; seal and walrus assemble there, and the 
villa^s “climb I3ie hiU” to descend and go hunt- 
ing cm the oppoate side. The jield, however, is 
but pocKT at this season. 

December is the-danoe monih.. Weathor stormy, 
and days too shcrt for much to be done in the way 
of hunting; there fe, however, genoally a plentiM 
supply of meat in reserve, and the dark stormy days 
are passed in feasting. 
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Jantaary is the turning month, when the sun turns 
on its journey and begins to rise again. light re- 
turns, the Strait is filled with ice and hunting com- 
mences on the north side of the island. 

February is young-seal month. The seal are now 
h^vy with young and are caught at the breathing 
holes and patches of open water. Sometimes the 
ice is firm enough for the Manders to cross to the 
mainland. 

March is preparation month. Larger spaces of 
open water appear, the ice breaks ^irift and kayaks 
and implemaits are made i^ady for use. 

April is the month of gettii^ out kayaks again. 
Winter hunting has now ceased altogether, the ice 
scatters, and the walrus begin to make their appear- 
ance. Seal and ribbon seal are harpooned frcm the 
kayak. This is the commencement of the spring 
season. 

May is the month of flowing streams. The grourd 
is now clear of snow and the earth “comes aHve.” 
Hunting in kayaks is continued among tte drifting ice. 

June is the month of light nights; game is abun- 
dant, and hunting is carried on by night and day. 

July is the month of deejang walrus, when the 
ftnimflls ^ther in gr^t numbas on the ice and d^p 
in the sun, being then easily harpooned. During 
thk fl.T>d the following month most of the winter’s 
store of n^at is procured. 

Is the Health of fledglings. S^birds are 
now cau^t in great mmdaers; many of the Zanders, 
however, joefer to go fartiMar afi^ catching mar- 
mots for fur or gathering buries. 
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September is skin-forming month, — i.e., when the 
velvet begins to form on the antlers of the reindeer. 
In earlier times, the idanders went over at this sea- 
son to the mainland, hunting caribou; now, howeva:, 
they buy skins of tame reindeer from the owners of 
herds, and sell carvings and curios made during 
winter to the tourists at Nome. 

The King Islanders are remarkably adapted to the 
harsh conditions under which they live, on a barren 
rock in the middle of the Bmng Strait. They are 
hardy and always in training, frugal and industri- 
ous, obstinate and independent in character, and 
holding fast, despite their conversion to the Roman 
Catholic faith, to many of their ancient festivals, 
stories and songs. In their isolated position, with 
the monotony of winter on their little island, they 
naturally seek such diversion as can be found. Occa- 
sionally, in summer, several villages will hold great 
song festivals just as in the old days; and the TTiW 
Islanders are famous for their dancing. There are 
a couple of dance houses in their village which appear 
to be of very ancient date. They are altogether 
overgrown with grass, which is sd astonishingly lux- 
uriant that it has almost filled up the chasm in which 
these two buiMings are stuck like fantastic birds’ 
nests. I clambered up into one of them and wormed 
my. '^ay throogh the six metres of entrance tunnel 
built cf stones and earth; the j^bce was hung about 
with tambourines amd wmrd, staring maslm— more 
Eke a temple of the spirits than a dance house. Un- 
fortunately, there was no one on the at the 

time of my visit, and I had to be cont^t with mak- 
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ing the acquamtance of the islanders in the picttire- 
drome at Nome, where I found them wondering at 
the coldly impersonal manner in which white mm 
go to their “festivals.” 

The Eskimos from the south and west of the Yukon 
spoke a dialect diflEering so considerably from the 
others that I found it, amtrary to all previous exper- 
ience, impossible to discus difficult questions such 
as matters of feith and ceremonial, without the aid 
of an interpreter. I was fortunate in finding an 
excellent helper in the person of one Paul Ivanoff, 
a half-taed Eddmo, from St. Michael, who had 
also lived several years on Nunivak Idand. I 
understood his speech without the slightest difficulty, 
while he also spoke the southmi dial«rt, which is 
more or less the same throughout the whole range 
of country down to Kuskofcwim and Bristol Bay. 

One might expect to find the E^imos more dvii- 
ized farther to the south; Has iKxwever is not the 
case. The Nunivak IHanders occupy a poor and 
barren country with day soil, round the deltas of 
the great rivers; there is nothing here to attract 
the white man. No gold, no furs to sp^k <rf; the 
natives live mainly on seal and fidi. Navigation 
difficult along the oc«st here, owing to frequent 
storms, shallow water and lack of harbors, so that 
the people here have remained practically cut ofiE 
from Hie ihs^elc^siient of the rest of Aladca. Ordy 
reo^Hy has Hie> Ei^eau>r^ Educntkm b^ttn to set 
up schools in this but in mc^ places the 

natives are stall heathen, cannot read, or even speak 
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English. They were thus peculiarly interesting from 
my point of view, and I was able to procure a great 
d^ of information as to their customs and cere- 
monies, in which a marked Indian influence is appar- 
ent. A notable feature in this respect is their use 
of rnadcs, in which the spirit element is developed to a 
d^^ree far exceeding that noted und^ Point Hope. 
There is stUl a belief in the very slight distinction 
between the animals and man, and the power of 
animals to take human form; hence many of the 
ma^ represent seal, or birds, or beasts of prey, 
with human fa<»s. Each type is credited with some 
particular power, and serves to assist the angakoq 
in his invocation of helping spirits which here ^ 
elsewhere are the mediators between life and the 
supernatural. 

Despite the miserable country and climate in 
which they Uve, the natives here have by no means 
lost thdr capacity for festival entertainments; on 
the contrary, we find here some of the prettiest cere- 
monies in use. When a diild is bom, the parents 
give a great feast to all those from a)me (Stance 
round, and old men and women are given gifts by 
the mother, according to her wealth and position. 
Every husband is expected to lay in a store of costly 
furs, garments and fiiMily worked weapons and imple- 
mmrts, tohe given away at the Ifirth feast; the birfli 
of .a s OQB^dered so great a blfissing that a 
man may wdl ^ve away all he possess^. 

S imilar feasts are held for the dead, with a view 
to preparing the way for than and mfllang them 
in tte wmid beyond. The ceremonies here 
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last a week, with various rites each day, and costly 
gifts to all present. As a rule several families c<an- 
bine in a festival for thdr reg)ective dead, but even 
then the proceedings may be so expenave that sev- 
eral years of savii^ may be required to defray the 
cost of a feast worthy of the standing of the deceased. 

The frail kayak to which the hunter trusts him- 
self on the sea is built with great ceremony, ^)ecial 
rites being designed to ensure safety and good hunt- 
ing. The kayak is gaaerally renewed each year, as 
it is considered unpro|»tious to enter on a new hunt- 
ing season with old gear of any scat. During the 
time when a man is engaged cai the building of a 
kayak he does not enter the women’s house, but 
remains isolated in the dance house, which is also 
the men’s worktop. Work must be done fasting, 
no food bdng taken until the evening, when the 
day’s work is done. All has to be done stowly and 
carefully, with the obe^vanee vaeasm hmss (A 
tabu. When, it is finished, the kayak is ccmsecrated 
on the first fine day when tte sea is calm. The 
whole family will apprar in lew clothes, man, wife 
and boys — prls are considered unclean. The kayak 
is set on the ground with all the new inqdements 
decoratively arranged in place. The ceremony takes 
place at dawn; the mao walks in hont holding a 
lighted lamp, and aU step mund tlte ka 37 ak, the idea 
being ^^sat the fiame scares away all evil s^mts. 
Ihe then otters the^ wmds: 

“ May we nevi^ne^bekan of^orttmity of of 

procuring food.” 

Then he goes out htmtm^, and the day he tmngs 
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home Ms first seal, with the new kayak, his wife 
loads up a little sledge with good food, fish, game and 
seal meat, and drives from house to house, giving 
gifts to all widows and fatherless diildren. 

Thus gratitude should be shown for the blessing 
of daily food. 

Every autumn a great festival is held in honor 
of the ribbon seal, which is an important factor in 
their life. The strange ceremonies here in use 
reveal the fundamental elements of that religious 
belief whidi we find among the Eskimos far to the 
^st, in connection with preparation for winter work 
and the making of new clothes for the coming year, 
where strict rules of tabu must be observed. 

Ihe preparations for the festival begin in Novan- 
ber and last a whole month. During this time the 
men must live apart from the women, remaining in 
the dance house, which their wives are only allowed 
to enter when bringing their food. The women, 
who are r^arded as unclean in connection with all 
animals hunted, must take a Imth every momii^ 
before carrying food to their husbands, and when so 
visiting them, must wear the waterproof garments 
used in stormy weather. 

Every festival b^ins with new sor^ compose! 
by men, a kmd of hymns invcMng the spirits, 
na^ -#d, smging and, dancing tc^etiier. 

must be pat out, and all must be silent in the dance 
houas, with nothing to disturb them. All malfts 
most be present, even the smallest boys, so Icmg as 
tii^aiebldenoa^totalk, Thisis cahed the ^rrt- 




IN BERING STRAITS 

The Eskimo hunt seal and walrus in small short kayaks which, despite their insignificant size, are excellent sea b(3ats. 
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siltini, or time of waiting for something to break; for 
it is held that in the silen<» and darkness, when all 
are striving to think only noble thoughts, the son^ 
are bom in the minds of men as bubbles rising from 
the depths of the sea to break on the surface. The 
song is a sacred thing, and silence is needed for its 
birth. 

Here is one of the songs: 

The autumn ccanes blowing; 

Ah, I tremble, I tremble at the hardi northern wind 
That strikes me pitilessly in its might 
While the waves threaten to upset my kayak. 

The aut umn comes blowing; 

Ah, I tremble, I tremble lest the storm and the seas 
Send me down to the clammy ooze in the depths of the 
waters. 

Rarely I see the water calm. 

The waves cast me about; 

And I tremble, I tremble at thoui^t of the hour 
When the gulls shall hack at my dead body. 

As sooD. as a scmg has been made it must be sung, 
and the women are called in to learn it with the 
rest. The making of songs, and dandng, must oiily 
be done in the evening; in the daytime, all are busy 
with other things; the women sewing, the men carv- 
ing selected pieces of driftwood into various imple- 
ments and ut ensils for the wint^; large han<fecane 
vessds for water, drinking bowls and ladles, meat 
dtsh<»s and the like, so that eadi ismafy has its osnn 
new set of r^wjuirites. When the men and women 
have finished thrir re^jective tasks, the angakoq 
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is invited to call upon his helping spirits. He appear 
in new winter boots and creaking waterproof skins, 
and sits down in the middle of the floor. A line is 
brought out and a noose laid round his neck, four 
men hauling at each end of the rope, yet he utters 
his warnings and prophecies in a clear voice, despite 
the fact that he is apparently being strangled. 
Thus, almost hanging by the neck from the rope, he 
invokes the various animals, and informs the com- 
pany when the winter hunting can begin. 

As soon as this is over, the floor boards are moved 
away from the dance house, and a fire is lit in the 
space beneath. All vessels, marked with the owners’ 
respective marks, must now be exposed to the heat 
of the fire, the men at the same time purif 3 dng them- 
sdves by a perspiration cure. The window in the 
roof is removal, the smoke escaping from the open- 
ing, yet so fierce is the heat that the men are dripping 
with sweat. Finally, they wash in cold water. 'Hiis 
concludes the preparations for the great feast. 

The feast itsdf lasts eight daj^. During the past 
year, the bladders of all ribbon seals caught have 
been carefully preserved, and these are now brought 
in to the dance house, hung up with bundles of herbs 
under the roof, where a harpoon and line are also 
fixtti, with a small lamp lighted baieath them. 
13^ with great solemnity the new dolhes are put 
utensils handed round to their respec- 
tive' cfwisesB. 'Ihe wom^ aie called in, and feasts 
are held every day, ending with song and dance. 
At last, the seals’ bladders are dropped into the s^ 
through a hole in the ice, while the angakoqs implore 
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the animals to be goierous to maa. Chi the eighth 
evening, men and women exchange gifts, and prom- 
ise to try their best in the coming winter to be better 
in conduct and in thdr respective tasks. 

The festival ends, as it began, in de^ silence, the 
silaice of good wishes and good resolutions. 

And then the winter hunting can b^in. 

Here I conclude this description of the Alaskan 
Eskimos. . . . They number a little more than 
the Greenlanders, or about 14,000. The total num- 
ber of the Eskimos is thus distributed approximately 
as follows; Greenland about 13,000, Canada about 
5,000, Siberia about 1200 — ^total thus about 34,000. 

In material r^pects, the culture of the Alaskan 
Eskimos resembles more or less that of the native of 
Point Barrow, Point Hope and on the great rivers 
up inland, as already described. There were of course 
adaptations to local omditions, but in the main, the 
old principles were followed throughout. Hunting 
on the ice is in these regions, as in the greater part 
of Greenland, rel^ated to a secondary place, and 
we naturally find it mc»t hi^y devdoped in the 
ndghborhood of the North-west Passage, where it 
remains the only form of seal hunting. The netting 
of seal, however, unknown farther to the east, is an 
important feature; even to this day nets are made 
from thin strips of sealskin and placed in narrow 
c^)enings of the level ioe near open water. But 
hunting at sea is the staple form, and is carried to a 
high degree of perfection. The Eskimo meibods 
were doubtl^ developed cm. the sh(»es of the Ber- 
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ing Sea, but whether this was due to the natives 
alone or aided by alien influence, cannot be deter- 
mined with cesrtamty. 

The southern territorial limit of the Eddmos at 
present is on the east coast of Bristol Bay and at 
Kodiak in the Pacific, formerly, however, they ex- 
tended as far as Prince of Wales’ Sound and the coasts 
immediately to the southeast. Here lived also the 
northernmost tribes of the North-west Indians, the 
Tlingit, and the Eskimos here encountered a highly 
developed cultxue based on the same forms of hunt- 
ing as their own. It is always possible that they 
may have learned something from their neighbors. 
This is certainly the case as regards some of their 
l^ends, especially the raven m3d;hs; also the cult of 
masks and the complicated ceremonial at their fes- 
tivals. It is at any rate characteristic that the^ 
particular customs should have attained their high- 
est development in these southern regions. 

It is a consolation to every explorer that even tiie 
most comprehensive expedition never comes to an 
end, but by its researches opens the way for furtha" 
work. It lies then with the future to investigate 
more closdy the problems thus raised. 




Men and women dance to the accompaniment of songs and tambourines. The men’s dancing is designed to display manly (lualitics such as 
strength, ability and humor, while the women seek rather by suitable movements to exhibit Iieauty an^I grav'e. 




CHAPTER XXVII 

THE BOLSHEVIK CONTRAST 

VV7HILE flying befcsre the gale on board the SQoar 
™ Wave, just off Cape Prince of Wales, we sightei 
a little flotilla of qtiaint lo oking skin boats that came 
dancing over the choppy waters of the Bering Strait. 
The sails were so close-reefed that the wind had but 
the m^est rags to catch hold of, but the boats were 
heavy laden, and tore through the waves like so 
many flapping seabirds. 

It was a party of Siberian Eskimos from East 
Cape, on their way home isxmi Teller, wha:e they 
had been to trade. It was a httrried meetmg^ hat 
thrilling in its way, and left me more than ever 
keen to visit these people on tl^r own ground. In 
the extreme eastern comer ci Siberia Hve the most 
westerly of all the Eskimos, and here surely was the 
most fitting point at which to end the Expedition. 

Before landing anywhere in Siberia, it was neces- 
^ry, I knew, to have a passport issued by the Cen- 
ts^ Office of the Soviet Government in Moscow. I 
had no such pass, for reasons which will aj^pear 
bir. 1 was therefore prepared to meet with 
some diffieuli^, xii^own keen interest m the^ta^ 
led me to imagine thi^ my leascx^ must appear 
sound enough to anyone. Ihe obstacles to be reck- 

357 
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oned with arose from causes which had nothing what- 
ever to do with my own work and aims. In the first 
place, relations between the Soviet Republic and 
America were generally strained, and secondly there 
was a particular cause of dispute just now in the 
matter of certain small schooners which had for 
generations past traded with Siberia under the 
United States flag, and now wished to continue 
without paying for the license which the new govern- 
ment not unreasonably demanded. 

Hiere were two ways of crossing Bering Strait. 
I could go in an Eskimo boat. This would be, to me, 
the easiest and simplest way of accomplishing my 
errand; but there was this disadvantage attached to 
it, that the native skm boats can only cross with a 
certain wind, and I might have to wait some time 
for it. And I had no time to spare. Also, in the 
eveat of any collision with the authorities on the 
other side, I should be alone, and at the mercy of 
any arbitrary official. 

The other way was to charter a schooner. I should 
then have the advantage of being in company with 
other white men; on the other hand, it might preju- 
dice my case if I were to arrive in one of those very 
vessels which wa-e the subject of dispute. 

Anyhow, the crosdng must be made somehow. 
Ultaaately, I chartered a small schooner, the Teddy 
Besr, captain and own^ Joe Bernard, a well known 
acd respected pemcnality in these waters. I had 
at once, on getting into touch with the wireless at 
Kotzebue, sent off a message asking for pemusskm 
to land firom the Soviet Gk)vemmeat, but after 
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waiting three weeks I was forced to start without 
it, as otherwise the season would have been too far 
advanced to cross at all. 

Bering Strait is one of the most treacherous waters 
in the world, gale follows gale almost ince^andy, and 
in this part of Aladca there are practically no har- 
bors in which one can seek refuge. We started on 
the 8th of September, and had a stormy week to 
start with, which forced us to seek the dielter of small 
klands and headlands here and there, shifting our 
refuges from time to time as tiie wind changed about, 
and in daily peril of being carried out into the still 
more dreaded Bering Sea. At last, on the i6th, 
about noon, the weather b^an to dear, and that 
evening, in the dark, we passed Cape Prince of 
Wales. From here, our course lay past Diomede 
Island over to East Cape itself. We came from 
Tdler, and rounded the steep black difife in fine 
weather; the summits stood right ve^ among tiie 
douds, and th^ae was a mighty wash of breakers at 
the foot. At the extreuK limit <A. the land, cai a piece 
of levd ground, was an Eskimo encampment. We 
heard women laughing, dc^ barking, aiKi c h ild r en 
at play, but saw only a duster of lighted gutddn 
windows, the only visibte sign of human habitation. 

I was tired out after the rest 3 ^ threshing about tA 
those stormy days, and turned in early that night, 
bi^ morning at dawn, Captain Bernard (3ame 
m jEiKd roused we were nearing Diomede Is land . 
I timaed ojrt at c»oe; It still barefy lii|it and I 
could just make out a gr^t dark ma^ rising sheer 
and ihhospitable from the sea, with thousands of 
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seabirds wheeling and screaming over the diffs, while 
the water broke in a scurry of foam on the rocks 
below. And this was fair weather — what would it 
look like in a storm? Yet the place was inhabited, 
•though it looked like a bird cliff and nothing more. 
We made in towards the headland, int^iding to 
anchor, but just thai a mass of fog came up, and the 
island vanished as suddenly as it had appeared. 
We gave up the idea of a "visit for the time being, and 
made straight for East Cape. 

Towards noon the fog lifted, and we sighted a for- 
bidding rocky coast with snowdad hills rising from 
the sea. There was a desperate loneliness in the 
bare look of that land; a fitting aspect for the utmost 
verge of a continent. Masses of drift ice lay spread 
along -the diore; the place looked desolate and far 
from any recognized route to anywhere. It was 
almost a shock to perceive a big steamer making 
straight towards us. The vessel was a patrol boat, 
and we were soon aware that the So'viet was keeping 
guard over its farthest frontiers. We hoisted the 
Danish flag, and the big boat seemed to peer inquis- 
itively, only to turn its back on us next moment as 
if disd a i ning to approach anything so insignificant. 

The ice almost hides the Eskimo •village from view, 
and we can barely make it out. Anyhow, there is 
no dielter here, so "we shape our cxjurse for Emma- 
town, some mifes .ferther ajutii. Captain Bernard, 
easperienned navigator, knows that the coast there 
will be dear of ice "with "this "wind, and give us anchor- 
age under dielter of a spit of land. There fe a small 
township liffire aansisting of a few Tdiukdu fadnilies, 
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some traders, and die Soviet representative. We are 
not particularly anxious to run right into the arms 
of the frontier poKce, but we shall have to meet them 
sooner or later. 

We came sailing in with the Danish flag flying, and 
at once the red flags of the R^mbHc were hoisted 
on shore. I am not sure that they had seen the white 
cross in ours. Captain Bernard and I were both 
pretty certain we were in for a trying day, and aoccad- 
ingly, had a good meal before going on shore. At 
last we got the dinghy out, and rowed to land, where 
we were met by a wdl known trader narr^ Charley 
Carpendale, who has lived here for a generation. 
He at once introduced us to a giant of a man, whose 
hdght was further accentuated by a tall fur cap; this 
is the frontier guard, Allayeff. We shook hands, 
and I found myself looking into a pair of very 
friendly eyes; but there was a hint of obstinacy 
about the mouth that I feared might mean trouble. 
We found hare also a Rusaan-En^^lMi interpreter 
named Leo, and some traders from the recently 
established Soviet store. 

We had hardly got our boat hauled up on shore 
before Allayeff requested us to accompany him to 
the police station. Here, with the energetic asskt- 
anoe of Bernard, I endeavored to explain my 
errand, and the reason for my having no passpCMrt, 
at Ihe time requesting permission to stay for a 
nidntfa asAoiig the Eskimos of East Cape. I prom- 
ised., d course, no trading should take place with 

the natives. 

Allayeff declared that he had no authority to give 
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me any such permission, and that if we did not put 
to sea again at once he would be obliged to send me 
under escort to the Governor at Wahlen. I recog- 
nized that this would at least prolong my stay in the 
country, and add to my chance of obtaining what I 
wanted; accordingly, I declared my willingness to 
make the journey. 

I was then led over to the Tchukchi village, where 
a team of twelve dogs was in readiness. I had barely 
time to glance at the place. It was at once evident 
that these were people of a different type from the 
cheery, noisy Eskimos. These men looked seri- 
ous, and from their expression, appeared to regard 
me as some dang^ous criminal. Curious types 
there were among them, but all looked poor and ill 
cared for. Women came out from the big dome- 
diaped walrus hide tents and stared curiously at 
our party; they were not unaccustomed to seeing 
people carried off never to return. A few dirty 
children clustered round the sledge. 

All my papers had been taken from me and handed 
to the Tdhukchi who is to take me to the Governor, 
The dogs are started — a miserable team — and we 
move dowly over the sodden, melancholy ttmdra. 
Not a trac« of snow here, only swamp and water- 
c»urse and mardi. The only enlivening feature of 
thelaadscape is the neck of East Cape rising strongly 
in ^ easfc'i the first snow has already fallen 
on the he^hts, and- gleams encouragingly; but for 
the rest there is nothing but flat marshlaad, mud and 
mire and wet; and as if this were not enough, the 
sky sends down a steady soaking drizzle. 
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My drivCT had his own way of ur gitig on his team. 
He carried a special kind of harpoon, with a sharp- 
pointed nail at one end, which he threw from time to 
time out among the dogs. At first th^r stopped dead; 
then, with howls of pain, they put on the pace for 
a few minute. It was a pitiful proceeding for an ex- 
perienced driver to watch; but the man was my jailer 
at present, and all my papers were in his charge, so 
it would hardly be wise to interfere. Moreover, 
there was no means of maldng oneself understood. 

The dog-harpoon, or flying whip, is furnished at 
the kindlier end with a bunch of sted rings that 
rattle when shaken, and the sound also serves to 
urge on the team to fresh efifort; evidently, the poor 
beasts have learned by experience what to expect if 
they fail to answer this hint. The dogs were har- 
nessed in pairs, and I will in justice admit that de- 
spite their downed doubtless due to a summer on 
diort commons, they were most obedient. After a 
couple of hours’ energetic persuasion, they seemed 
to think it as well to make an end of the buaness, 
and went on at such a pace that we had to take it 
in turns to dt on the sledge. 

I had alwa3rs wanted to vidt Rusda, but the 
atmosphere of this monotonous tundra, the endless 
unchanging ^qpanse of cheerless waste, was hardly 
what I had looked forward to. Moreover, I was 
not aitogdlKr fr^ from anxiety as to the outcome of 
the interview awaiting me. Nevertheless, I was 
conviiKjed that I had dbne the ri^t thing so far. 

Some distance out encountered another ded^ 
coming from the oppodte direction; it proved to be a 
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Tchtikchi, who ^ke a few words of English, and we 
halted for a few mimites’ talk. It was an awkward 
sort of conversation, standing there in the drizzling 
rain, shifting our feet continually to keep from sink- 
ing into the mud. I could not make out "my fellow- 
traveller’s name; it sounded rather hke the chatter of 
a seagull as he pronounced it. He was very inter- 
ested in my doings. Was I a trader? Had we any 
sort of goods on ^ard our ship, and would we trade 
with him, somewhere out of sight along the shore? 

I ejEplained that I wished to conform to the law 
of the land, at which he protested, urging that the 
diops ware all empty, and one could not even pur- 
chase ammunition. To make my own position 
cleara*, I told him a little story I had heard myself 
r^rding one-of the American traders a few weeks 
before our arrival at East Cape. He had been in- 
formed, through one of the Eskimos on Diomede 
Island, that the Russian authorities had no objec- 
tkMi to his landing at East Cape and trading with 
the natives there. Trusting to this safe conduct, 
he went across, and started bartering, only to find 
himsdf immediately seized and accused of illidt 
trading. All the ready cash on board his ve^l, 
some $^x>o, was confiscated; the trader himsdf 
got away, thankful that they had not taken his diip 
as wyh But ^rfieii the Eddmo intermediary on 
iHomedte Mstoi . heard what had happened to his 
Mend, he crossed to the m^ialand hims elf to com- 
plain of Imving been made the instrumoit of a plot 
ill ’defiance of good feith. Ah he got for his pains 
was a fine of $25 for insullang the authorities, and the 
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curious combination ganuents of reindeer ricin, worn 
as a rule with one arm out of the rieeve, leaving hq .1f 
the body naked. Th^ were not without a certain 
simple grace, rather reserved, and trying not to 
appear inquisitive. I had not time to study them 
cl<^y, however; an elderly man, broad-shouldered 
and of stem countenance, stq>ped forward and I 
braced myself to meet the Governor. As it turned 
out, however, this was only a bankmpt trader— one 
of the victims of the new monopoly. A moment 
later another Russian appeared, dressed from head 
to foot in sealsldn; he introduced hims^ in excellent 
English as Peter Cossigan, trader and interpreter. 

Authoritatively he waved the crowd aside, got my 
papers from the driver, and led the way up to 
Government House, where my fate was to be decided. 
On the way, I managed hurriedly to explain who I 
was and wbat I wanted. As a sufferer under the pres- 
ent regime, he seemed inclined to sympathize with 
my position. 

Despite the commotion occasioned by our arrival 
among the natives, none of the Government officials 
appeared, and we made our way in to the office. Here 
all was wild disorder, with papers and documents 
strewn about everywhere, and a medley erf people 
dodging about and getting in one another’s way. 

* * Datskaya EkspediUya ” is all that I could Tnn Vft out 
of what is said in the course of an eloquent speech 
introducing me to the Governor, one Nikolaus Los- 
seff . He wore a ragged old sweater, and his manners 
were as informal as his dress. Losseff appeared to 
be a kindly soul, personally most willing to oblige. 
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and was de^ly distressed on hearing what is the mat- 
ter. I was introduced to the other offidals piesait: 
Vassili Dimitrievitch Kouslmin, Chief of PoKcse, 
newly arrived from Leningrad; Peter BodrofE, In- 
spector of Finances for the Chukotsk Peninsula, and 
Police-Constable Maxim Penkrn, a giant of a man, 
who smiled with the simple kindliness of giants as a 
race. 

The Chief of Police at once took oyer all my 
papers, including a passport issued from Montreal, 
a letter of r^xanmendation from the Danish Lega- 
tion at Washington, a letter from the Danish Con- 
sul at Seattle, and one from the American Minister 
of the Interior, strcmgly anphasizing the purdy sd- 
entificaimsoftheExpe^tion. Unfortunately, it socm 
appeared that the Chief of Police could not read our 
alj^mhet, and tl^ Governor, who is in no better case, 
strides alid- doiin to all appearance 

much peirturbed. have treated me 

with the greatest courts, altogether difiemit from 
what I had expected of the new Soviefc type; and 
after the exaggerated informality Canadian and 
Americanmanners, it was quite refreshing to see a man 
bow, actually bow politely, when one is introduced. 
A chair was placed for me, and Rusdan cigarettes 
were offered. Then the negotiations commenced. 
I was no longer ccnsdous of my wet clothes; my 
one thought now was for the Expedition. With the 
aid of an excdleat interpreter, I endeavored to make 
clear to them that my object in viating East Cape was 
strictly and exdud'^y saeatafic, and that this was 
abumktatly evident from the p£^}ers I had shown 
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them. With, all tlie energy at my command I urged 
that my having no passport was due to the fact that 
there was no Government of Siberia in existence at 
the time when I started from Daimark, and that 
the Governorship of Wahlen was not established 
until a year after. Also that I had endeavored, 
through the nearest Danish consulate, to get into 
communication with Moscow, but in vain. A nd 
finall y , that after three years of travelling from one 
Eskimo settlement to another, I had arrived at 
East Cape in ordar to study the Eskimos there, and 
begged the Soviet authorities to accord me the -sfl.inp 
facilities as I had received in Canada and America, 
where an Expedition coming from the Arctic regions 
is r^arded as ex^pt from passport formalities. 

In vain the Governor tugged at his hair, went out 
and came in and went out of the room again, all the 
time hu^^g the one solid fact which he seemed 
unable to get over, namely, that I had no passport 
from the Supreme Government in Moscow, and that 
his instructions left no margin for acting at his own 
discretion. I was further informed that the great 
conc^itration of ofBcials was due to the strain^ rela- 
tkms existing betweoi the Soviet and the rest of the 
world, and not least the formal conflict regarding the 
jp^ess«»k ctf Wrangd Island, to which place a war- 
had .been ds^atched that summer. 

4e> 3 ^ appear to be popular after Vilh- 
®iploit in planting the British 
on Wrangd I4and, which, the Eusaans r^ard 
^. Ett^an temtory, England refused to renn gntg p. 
fhs anne^tion, and Stefar^scm established a trad- 
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ing concern on the island by himsdf , but later ceded 
the rights to a syndicate at Nome, which brought 
over Alaskan Eskimos to the disputed colony. 

All unsuspecting, I had tumbled iimocently into 
a political wasps’ nest, and made the best use of 
sudi arguments as I could find, pointing out, for in- 
stance, that it would hardly be wise to turn away a 
scientific expedition from Russian territory after 
it has been received with interest and encouragement 
everywhere else— especially just now, when the 
Soviet ^K3uld be keen on lowing the world that 
Russia under the new r^ime appreciates the value 
of culture and sden<» generally. All, however, 
apparently to no purpose. 

AH at once the Governor seemed to recoHect that I 
had been travelling for some time; and appeared also 
to notice that I was covered with mud. 

“Are you hurgiy?” he aitiised suddenly. 

I admitted the fact. Wberefqxm he dashed out 
into the kitchen, to return a moment later and drag 
me through with him. Two smiling Rustian girls 
were busy prqaring a meal, and I passed them with a 
bow, finding time to notice their peculiar beauty, the 
dajailfng wMte ridn, and thdr eyes with k)ng dark 
lashes that seemed like an expression of all un^wken 
melancholy in the world. We entered the dining 
room, the Governor sat down at table with me, and 
followed. One of them was his wife, the 
other a jotsig^schooinnstress from Irkutsk. 1 made 
an attempt at oammsa^ikxij iryixg three langu^es, 
but in vain. We turned enageticalfy to the dishes 
before us; oversweetened cocoa ard some hot, sweet 
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preserve eaten witli bread; famished as I was, it went 
down as meat with a hungry Es kimo . 

The /iintng room was an apartment with bare walls 
devoid of ornament, perhaps in order to focus atten- 
tion the more directly upon the Constitution of the 
Soviet Republic, a copy of which covered the whole of 
one wall. And also — had almost forgotten it— in 
one comer a picture of Lenin, dressed as a simple 
street scavenger. I gazed at him, not without bitter 
reproadi at the thought of his having givai this 
otherwise amiable Governor instructions leaving no 
room for the slightest deviation : the letter of the law, 
or off with his head! 

A moment latar the Chief of Police came in and 
informed me that I might stay the night in the Gov- 
ernor’s hotise, but must return to my ship the following 
day and leave Siboia at once. Very sorry, but . . . 

It was goodbye to East Cape. 

I had thus one evening and part erf the following 
day to work in, and hoped that after all I might 
be able to make some use of my time. East Cape 
was out of reach, but there were a few old Eskimos 
at W^en and at Emmatown whom I could talk 
tx>. There were also the Tchukchis; and I had here 
an esedHeat interpreter in the person of Peter Cos- 
^igan, who spoke their language and EnglMi with 
e^ualfti^icy. The police imposed no further restric- 
tioDS on my liberty? I was free to go where I pleased 
^id ^)eak witti whom I jrf^sed durmg the e%hteen 
botes or so lhat I was stffl. sufeed to remain id 
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I b^;aQ by caUing on the traders, who were as- 
sembled in a small house, and discussed with them 
the situation generally. They were all Russians, 
but in spite of this, thdr position was worse than my 
own. The Soviet monopoly forbade them to trade 
on their own accomt, while at the same time, the 
government offered them no other means of making 
a living, and no opportunity of ^tting out of the 
country. One of these unfortunates, whose name I 
will not mention, fumbled in an old chest full of odd- 
ments, and palled out a huge bundle of notes — paper 
roubles from the time of the Czars. These were his 
savings; rouble <mi rouble Iwarded up by years of 
economy; and now, he dedared, wcarth less than so 
much cigarette paper. 

I adied how many there were. 

“ What does it matter? ” he answered. “ I used to 
know the whcfe sum to a kopek, but now, I can- 
not say. Thirty thou^nd, a hundred thousand 
roubles, it makes no difference either way.” 

One old trador named Golainoff , who had suffered 
die same fate, burst out suddenly into a foolish 
mirthless laugh, and the rest oi is fdl silent. 

These bankrupt traders ^>eak no iH die Soviet, 
in spite of the fact that th^, like everyone dse in 
the district, have to look forward to a winter with- 
out tea or coffee, perhaps without tobacco, though, as 
ihey^ ^plain almost apologetically, there will be 
plenty of wakus meat and blubber. It is something 
ol a degzadadcn in tkek old age; th^ were wealthy 
tnar rjhant R once, men c£ distinction in the place, and 
are now reduced to eating the tfubber of charity and 
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seeking the warmth of the native yarrangs as soon 
as the winter drives th^ from their own wooden 
huts, which they have no fuel to make habitable. 

It was not a cheerful party, and I was glad to take 
my leave and go visiting with Peter Cossigan among 
the natives. The information I acquired in the 
course of these visits, and subsequently, may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

Save for the Governor’s residence and a couple of 
stores, Wahlen consists exclusively of yarrangs — 
huts of the Tchukchi t 3 q)e — ^inhabited by a couple of 
hundred people, who get their living solely from the 
sea. The Tchukchis, and also the Eskimos of East 
Cape, still live exactly in the same fashion as before 
any white mai came to their country. No attempt 
at spiritual influence has ever been made. It was 
thus a magnificent field for ethnographical research, 
and one in which I might well have spent seme 
months. As it was, I had only a few hours, and can 
cmly give one or two of the main features. 

Peter Cossigan, who had himself married a Tchuk- 
chi woman, led me first of all into one of the largest 
yarrangs. It was a curious structure, half hut, half 
tent, consisting of a heavy wooden framework built 
to the shape of a dome, and covered with walrus 
hide. We found ourselves at first in a sort of front 
room ■^riuch occupied about half the mtire sj«ce, 
with a fire|^a(% in the middle of the floor, on whidh 
some wahus meat was <x)okir^ at the time. Desjate 
a ODuple of vmtilation holes in the roof, the place 
was so full of anoke that it was some litrie time 
before I made out the figure of a woman kneeling by 
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the fire and tending ha: pot. She rose to her feet 
with a little laugh, and invited us to enter. I now 
percdved that there was a small teat of reindeer 
skin hung up in the interior of the hut, being fastened 
by thongs to the wooden framework, but without 
tent holes of its own; this was just large enough to 
enclose what would have been the raised sleeping 
place in an Eskimo hut. There was no particular 
entrance to this tent; we simply crawled in any- 
where under the sides, which were made of heavy, 
thidc-haired winter skins. In this inner apartment 
sat a young woman perfectly naked, busy prepar- 
ing some sealddn. The temperature indeed did not 
call for any excess of clothing, for though the sun 
was blazing down outside on the walrus hide, and 
making the place intolerably hot already, there were 
two blubber lam^ burning in addition. There 
was no raised jdatfoim or cmidi to serve as a bed- 
place, but the floor itsdf in this apaxissaeat was made 
of wood covered with layers of walrus hide. The 
place served as a workroom for the women duadng 
the day, and a bedroom for the whole femily at 
night. Looking about me, I realized that all the 
implements in aght, knives and other tools, even 
the drums, were of exactly the same type as those 
I had fotmd among the Eskimos. It was therefore 
tlie mmre remarkable to find that I understood not a 
single word of the language. The young woman 
greeted a Maidly smile, and went on with 

her work, and now informed me that 

only women were gi^oryiy to be found in the 
houses during the daytimo; they did thdr oookii^ 
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and needlework here, while the were out in the 
open air practically all day long. When not actu- 
ally out hunting, tliey wotdd be outside somewhere, 
whatever the weather was like. We should there- 
fore find no men anywhere indoors at this time of 
the day, and therefore found it best to invite a 
couple of Cossigan’s Tchukchi friends in to the little 
hut, where his native wife, a gentle and kindly soul, 
at once made tea for us. 

The one thing most prominent in my mind at the 
moment was to find out what the Tchukchis and Hie 
East Cape Eskimos respectively thought of each 
other, and get their views as to relations g^erally 
between the races. One old man whom we qu^- 
tioned was well up in tihis subject, and b^;an by 
pointing out emphatically that his people were Hie 
original inhabitants of the country, and nothing to 
do with the Eskimos. In which connection he gave 
us the following story: 


“In a strange land, among a strange people, there 
lived a little girl whose moth^" was alwajrs (hspleased 
whatever she did. No matter what trouble she took 
with the ta^ assigned to her, she was continually 
being scolded. At last she could bear it no long®*, 
and ran away from home, taking with h^ all her dolls. 
She walked and walked for ever so far, till Hie came 
to a land she did not know. And h«’e Hie built her- 
self a Hielter frcah •vHnd, and decided to live 
there. But one night she woke up and found that all 
her dells had come alive; had turned into real m«i 
and weanen. And from these, it k said, ^unng Hie 
^«5e ci the THiukdbis.” „ 
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Originally, all the Tchukchis were hunters, but 
some learned in course of time to tame the wild 
reindeer, and grew rich; others, who could not attain 
to the ownership of a herd, moved down to the coast 
in the hope of finding better fortune there. When 
the Tchukchis first came down to the coast, tiaere 
were no Eskimos there. They found all manner of 
beasts in the sea; seal, whale and walrus, but it was 
long brfore they learned how to hunt tl^m; they 
tried to make boats so as to follow them out at sea, 
but their huntii^ implements were poor, and they 
were often hungry, despite the wealth offered them 
by the sea. At last -tiney took to making long sea 
voy^es, along the coast and fer out to sea, where 
they could peix^ve land in the farthest distance. 
This was Diomede Island. Here they met a strange 
people whose tongue they <x)uld not understand; a 
people who called themsdves Eskimos, and lived 
likewise cm the beasts d the sea. Birt had fine 
weapons for their hunting, and many curious ways of 
killing seal and whale and walrus; they had har- 
poons famished with lioi^ and bladdere; they had 
big skin boats for long voyages and little swift kay- 
aks. But tl^y were a hostile people, with whcan it 
was not wise to live for any lei^;th of time, and there 
was often war between the two peoples. On<» a 
whole boatload of Tchukchis was attacked and slain 
to the last man. This was too much. All the men 
hum many vilages assembled and sailed across the 
sea; and wheh the ^kimos saw this gr^t number 
f^spnoaching, they made ready for a battle. But 
the Tchukchis had not come to fight; they only 
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proposed that an agreement should be made between 
them, so that they could live in peace and trade with 
one another thereafter. They then laid out all the 
trade goods they had brought with them; skins of 
the caribou, and handsome white spotted skins ctf 
the tame reindeer; ddns of wolf and wolverine they 
laid out on the rocks by the strangers’ village, and 
the Eskimos saw all these skins, which they them- 
selv^ needed but could not get, because they lived 
on a little island in the midst of the sea. Thus tiie 
Tchukdiis offered to make peace, and peace was made 
between them, and has never since been broken. 
And it was not long before the Eskimos in turn 
b^an to make trading voyages to the coast of the 
mainland, and finding excellent hunting in the 
neighborhood of East Cape, they determined to 
build a great village of thdr own thare. Thus the 
two peoples became neighbors, and the Tchu kdi is 
learned all the Eskimo methods of hunting; they 
built -«=!lrirt boats and made lan<«s, harpoons and bird 
arrows, and lived as the Eskimos did. The Eddmos 
in their turn wished to dress as the Tchukchis did, 
and copied also the manner of their houses, which 
are built of wood and walrus hide. They also 
learned to cut their hair in the same way. So the 
one pe<^e leam«l c£ the other, but each retained 
its own &nguage, and <Maly very rarely did these of 
one race intermarry with other. 

The Eskimos, however, were frean the first superior 
on the sea, and so they remained^. The East C^pe 
EddnKJS, who hunted with the American wh^fca:s, 
became famous for thrir ^2l ,in<maaagiDg a boat; 
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and in a mixed crew of Eskimos and Tchtakchis, it 
will alwa3re be the Eskimos who take command. 
When hunting on the ice in winter, if difficulties arise, 
it is invaxably an Eskimo who is chosen to lead the 
way. 

All this I had from the mouth of the old Tchukchi 
himself. 

According to the Tchukdn tradition, then, the 
Eskimos are a new people who came into A^ from 
Alaska and the islands of the Bering Sea. This tra- 
dition accords entirely with the ^kimos’ own recol- 
lecticois the manner in which the islands in ques- 
tion, and East Cape itself, became mhabited. 

All the old myths agree that the fimt men came to 
King Island, from the interior east ctf Tellar, while 
Diomede Island was inhabited by people coming 
from Ki ng Island and Schismareff; from here again 
they found thdr way to East C^pe, ami thence fur- 
ther along the coast Siberia both iKirth and south- 
west. Ruins of Eskimo houses are also found in 
both directions. I was naturally unable to make 
excavatkms here, but I did manage to examine a 
number of old houses at Wahlen, which were indu- 
bitably < 3 i Eskimo orij^. The taiiy i^and in the 
Bering Sea colonized by E^rimos &om the Asiatic 
tide is St. Lawrence Island, caJled hy the Eskimos 
Skaaq; this, however, due to the geographical 
tituadloii, the island lying close to the Siberian shore, 
so that ai dve n to ers horn East Cape would teaxk it 
tby way of Ihdkixi 

Z manned durir^ tiiort stay to note down a 
Hst of native words showing that the East Cape dia- 
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lect is very like the language spoken at St. Lawrence; 
and oddly enough, both ramble mostly that spoken 
south of Norton Sound and over the Yukon right 
down to Bristol Bay, difEering considerably from the 
form current in the rest of Alaska. 

Until the American Bureau of Education com- 
menced work in Alaska, the Siberian Eskimos were 
greatly superior to the American, both in conditions 
of life and in gaieral estimation; now, however, the 
reverse is the case, and those Siberian natives who 
have been to Nome for trading ijurposes marvel at 
the enormous progress made by their fellows on that 
ade, while they themselves live in a coimtiy whose 
government seems to take no interest in them what- 
ever beyond getting their furs at the lowest posable 
price. 

Thfe then was the result of my visit to Wahlai and 
my encounter with the Soviet. 

On the following day I was taken back across the 
same dreary ttuidra, and escorted on board the 
Teddy Bear by the Chief of Police and the kindly 
giant of a constable, Penkin. I was diown out; 
requested to leave and that forthwith; but it was 
some conajlation to r^ect that my visit had not 
been altogether fruitless. The information I had 
fitted in admirably mth the previous re- 
siite’ erf the expeditkm, and ooir^rmed the ccarect- 
iSess erf what we had already lean^. 

We hobted sail and got under way- The ice lay 
dosein to shore, mid we w^ fmx^ to He for a Httle 
wyfe <rfE the !^dmo village at C^pe. It was 
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like looking into the promised land that one was not 
fated to enter. Novoqaq is a big village with some 
400 souls. The jaws and ribs of whales were used 
for building material, as we could see, not only for 
the houses but for platforms and drying frames out- 
side. The houses themselves were built on a slope 
of the steep hillsid e, wall to wall; down on the beach 
were sTrin boats and whale boats ready to put out 
the moment an animal was righted. It was in the 
height of riie walrus hunting season, and one had 
not long to look with a good glass before one p«r- 
crived the great heavy bodies on the ice-fibes as 
they surged along ck«e tcgether to the northward. 
The walrus were dozing; as if wdl aware that the 
boats «)uld not put out because of the ice between. 

Young men and children came running down, out 
on the ice itself, and right up to the ririp. A few 
fy>.Trtft on board and stayed with us for an hour; 


th^ knew I was not allowed to ^y, and the ritu- 
atioh called forth expressions of r^?et on both 
rides. Needless to say I riiould have berai glad to 
see more of them, and I could see that they wotdd 
have welcomed me amcng themsdves. 

However, there it was. A few later we were 
badk: in Nome. And the Fifth Ihule Expedition 
was at an end. 

As I rowed on riiore in the dinghy, I saw a man 


backward and forward on the beach, wav- 
1*^ m his hand. It was a telegram, 

addressed to ^id I opened it not without 

some excitemeait, as to its oontesrts. It proved to 
be frmn the I^nish Foreign IdSnisfey, stating briefly 
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that permission had been obtained from the Soviet 
RepubKc for me to land at East Cape. 

Only, as fate would have it, the information arrived 
six wedrs too late. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 

SILA 

“AH trae 'w&dom is only to be found far from tfce dwell- 
ings of mea, in the great solitudes; and it can only be 
attained through suffering. Suffering and privation 
are the <»ily things that can open the mind of man 
to that which is hidden from his fdlovps.” — 
Igjugaujuk, erf the Caiibcxt Eridmos. 

/^NE morning at the end of October, 1924, 1 awoke 
for the last time in the little wooden dwelling 
on the outskirts of Nome, where I had been living 
for the past month. By noon that day I must be 
on board b% tomi^ steamer bound for Seattle, 
and these years at life azBfx^ the Bddmos would be 
at an end. 

I was delighted at the woric I had been able to 
^xon^lMi during that tin^ and my thoughts nat- 
urally turned once more to a last survey of thevast 
which we had traversed and the people we 
had met. One could not but fed some r^ret that 
it was all over and done; a happy spdl of wodc that 
vmuld never come again, and now must give place 
^13 hurry of returning to dviUzation, and the 
micmKStoiiE^liS- toft of trying to g^ve out again soane- 
thmgof dlT'lihd#iSi^edw ' - 

Alas, what are vrith Bfe itsdf! 

I went out into the morning s amlig ht. and felt the 
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cool breeze in my face. The lakes were already 
frozen over, and the first sledges were driving over 
the snowy plains. The town itself was getting ready 
for the coming winter; white men were writing their 
lett«s for the last mail before the port was closed by 
i(», and the Eskimos were making preparations for 
return to their scattered villages far around. 

As fate would have it, this very morning I received 
a visit from an angakoq ; one of the few stiU remaining 
in these parts. And as he was the last of all I met, 
it seems fitting to conclude with him. 

His name was Najagneq, and I met him for the 
first time in the streets of Nome, as a fugitive in a 
strange place. His appearance alone was enough to 
create a sensation; among the well-dressed people, 
with fashionable drops on dther hand, and motor 
cars hurrying past, he looked like a being from an- 
othCT world. IBs little piercing eyes glared wildly 
around, his lower jaw hung down, swathed in a 
bandage half undone; a man had recently tried to 
kill him, and wounded him badly in the face. 

Strange things were told of him. He had turned 
his house into a fort and waged war single-handed 
against the rest of his tribe. And against all white 
men as well. He had already killed several people, 
when he was captured by a ruse and brou^t in to 
Norne. Here he was kept in prison for a year, and 
be®i released fpr evidence to convict 
him. C^fioicms were divid«i as to the rights of the 
case; some dedared he vtns simply halfrmad, and a 
dani^ to the community; oth^ r^;arded him as 
on behalf his pe(^e against the whites, 
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and against those misguided natives who sujqjorted 
them. He was forbidden to speak his own language 
in prison, and as he could not speak any other, he 
did not speak at all for a whole year. By the end 
of that time, ten witnesses from his own village had 
been brought m to give evidence gainst him, but 
when confrcmted with the accused, all without excep- 
tion declared they had nothing to say. He was 
known to be a powerful wizard, and no dared to 
give evidence against him. In face of this, there was 
nothing to be done but rdease him, and send him 
back to his own place, on Nunivak Island. 

I managed to get into toudi with him just b^ote 
his release, and as I happened to be working amoi^ 
his fellow countrymen at the time, I had ample op- 
portunities for observation. He was never tired of 
tdlh^ stories his life in prison, and by no xr^ans 
disindiiiM to trnHdph a. little over those of his own 
people who had tried to rid ihasselves of his eeoect- 
tridty by alHanoe with tte whit^, yet had not dared 
to say a word when broug^it fece to face with him in 
court. 

He had found fresh food few thoti|^t-in this great 
town. Thou^ accustemed only to earthen huts, 
sledges and kayaks, 1^ iras not impressed by the 
great houses, the steamers or the cars; but a white 
horse pulling a heavy cart had set his imagination 
woddi^. And he solemnly informed his wondering 
fdlow-'lribi^aiim that the white men in Nome had 
killed him ten Hmes teii^ the past winter; hut he 
had had im v^iie Jkwtes icr Ins he%»iig ^arits, and 
by sacrificing cme on eadi occasion he had managed 
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to save his life! For the rest, his confinement in a 
solitary cdl had not crushed his spirit. He, the great 
hunter, had learned to talk to the darkness, had van- 
quished solitude itself, and now, released at last, had 
accustomed himself to the lack of open air life, of 
speech and humankind. 

'This 10 HP wizard was an oldish man, with fiery 
eyes, a power of words and a forceful utterance 
that impressai those with whom he spoke. He was 
curiously gentie and friendly toward me, and when 
we were alone, was not afraid of confessing that he 
had been playing on the credulity of his native 
friett<k. He was not a humbug really, but a man 
accustomed to finding himself alone against a crowd, 
and with his own little tricks of self-drfense. When- 
ever the talk turned on his early visions and the faith 
of his fathers, he spoke firmly, dearly, and in the 
plainest earnest. His words were brief and to the 
point; and I suited myseM to his manner as far as I 
could. So that a conversation betwerai us would 
be something like this: 

“What does man consist of?” 

“Of the body; that which you see; the name, 
^sdnch is inherited from one dead; and then of some- 
thing more, a mysterious power that we call yutir— 
the soul, whidi gives life, shape and appearance 
to ^ that lives.” 

t . ’ ffWhat do you think d ^ my men live? ” 

“They live Ixdfeenly, mingling all thii^ together; 
weaMy, because th^r cannot do <me thing at a 
tiine. A great hunter must not be a ;great lover d 
mmsi. But no one can help it. Animals are as 
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unfathomable in thear nature; and it behooves us 
who live on them to act with care. But men bolster 
themselves up with amulets and become solitary in 
their lack of power. In any village there must be 
as many different amulets as possible. Uniformity 
divides the forces; equality makes for worthlessness.” 

“How did you learn all this?” 

“I have searched in the daikness, being ^ent in 
the great kmdy stillness of the dark. So I became 
an angakoq, through viaons and dreams and en- 
counters with flying spirits. In our forefathers' day, 
the angakoqs were solitary men ; but now, they are all 
priests or doctors, weather prophets or conjurers 
producing game, or dever merd3ants,^1se31ing their 
skill for pay. The ancients devoted their lives to 
maintaining the balance of the universe; to great 
thii^, immense, unfathomable things.” 

“Do you believe in any of these powers your- 
self?” 

“Yes; a power Ihat we call ^la, winch is not to be 
explained in simple words. A great spirit, support- 
ing the world and the weather and all life on earth, a 
^mt so mighty that h^ utterance to mankind is 
not through conanon words, but by storm and smw 
and rain and the fury of the sea; all tlie forces of 
nature that men fear. But he has also another way 
of utterance, by sunlight, and calm of the sea, and 
litde children innocently at play, them^ves under- 
stEmdiz^ nothing. Children hear a soft and gentle 
vcace, ahno^ Ske that of a wcnnaiL It comes to 
them in a mysterious w^, but so geady that they 
are not afraid; they only hear that some danger 
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threatens. And the children mention it as it were 
casually when they come home, and it is then t he 
business of the angakoq to take sudi measures as 
shaU guard against the peril. When all is well, 
Sila sends no message to mankind, but withdraws 
into his own endless nothingness, apart. So he re- 
mains as long as men do not abuse life, but act with 
reverence towards their daily food. 

“ No one has seen Sila; his place of being is a mys- 
tery, in that he is at once among us and imspeakably 
far away.” 

These mighty words form a fitting dose to the 
^etch I have tried to give throughout this book of 
Eskimo life and thought. Before many years are 
past, their rdigion will be extinct, and the white 
man will have conquered all, the country and its 
people; thdr thoughts, thdr visions and their faith. 

I am glad to have had the good fortune to visit 
these people while they were still unchanged; to 
have found, throughout the great ejqjanse of terri- 
tory from Grerailand to the Pacific, a people not only 
one in race and language, but also in their form of 
culture; a witness in itself to the strength and aidur- 
aace and wild beauty of human Hfe. 

Najagneq’s words ccane as an echo of the wisdom 
we adnfired in the angakoq we met at every stage of 
tile jewmey; in the inhc^tatle regions of King 
'W31kih's hsmd, in Aua’s snow-palace at Hudson 
Bay or in tlie drdeL of the Caribm Eskimo Igjugar- 
whose words axe quoted at the head of this 
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A month later, I stood on the roof of a skyscraper 
looking out over the stony desert of New York. 
Miteq and Anarulunguaq stood beade me, im- 
pressed, as I was myself, by the marvels we saw 
about us. 

“Ah,” sighed Anarulunguaq, “and we used to 
think Nature was the greatest and most wonderful of 
all! Yet here we are among mountains and great 
gulfs and predpices, all made by the work of human 
hands. Nature is great; Sila, as we call it at home; 
nature, the world, the universe, all that is Sila; 
which our wise men declared they could hold in poise. 
And I could never believe it; but I see it now. Na- 
ture is great; but are not men greater? Thcee tiny 
beings we can see down there far below, hurrying 
this way and that. They live among these stone 
walls; on a great plain of stones made with hands. 
Stone and stone and stcme — there is no game to be 
seen anywhere, and yet they manage to live and find 
their daily food. Have they then l^xned of the 
animals, since they can dig down under the earth 
like marmots, hang in the air like spiders, fly like the 
birds and dive under water like the fishes; seemingly 
masters of all that we struggled against otuselves? 

“I see things more than my mind can gra^; and 
the only way to save oneself from madne^ is to sup- 
pose that we have all died suddenly befrae we knew, 
and that this is part of another life.” 

The Espedition was at an end. The years which 
to us white men had been fall of strange happenings 
and experiences, were just everyday life to our two 
Greenlanders. It was their turn now; their eqiedi- 
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tion was begimiing. But as I showed them the mar- 
vels of this new world, my thoughts were constantly 
returning to the people we had left, to the men anc^ 
women who had spoken so simply and yet so powei^ 
fuUy of the greatest and the smallest things. Htm- 
ger and feasting, happiness and adversity, the daily 
round and the great moments of life — they spoke of 
all with true and simple feeling. So here; face to 
face with a chaos and confuaon of marvels, Anaru- 
liin gtiaq found the very words for all it meant: 

Nature is great; but man is greater still. 






